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CHAPTER A 
SHIPWRECKED 


Tue old manor-house of the Trevelyans stands 
‘on a creek of the east coast of England, and 
within a mile of the North Sea. The night on 
which our story opens was a wild and stormy 
one, the moon shone fitfully through black, wind- 
driven clouds, which scudded low athwart the sky. 
A gale was blowing from the north-east, and the 
wind drove inland, carrying with it foam of the 
sea, and sand whipped from the dunes that lie 
along the coast. The manor was exposed to the 
full fury of the storm, its windows were lashed by 
the salt spray, and the wind cried over the roof- 
tree, rattled at the window panes, and wailed 
about the chimneys, while a bare mile away the 
surf beating on the flat shore roared in continuous 
thunder. 

But if ruin was abroad over sea and land in the 
shape of a devouring tempest, there was ruin also 
within the old house, and wild and sorrowing 
hearts were being searched by a keener foe than 
the bitter north-easter. 

The three Trevelyan brothers, sole remnants of 


a proud and ancient race, learned that night that 
ET 
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they were face to face with poverty and debt, the 
house of their birth and the wide lands over which 
they had roamed from childhood to man’s estate, 
were theirs in name only, and in a few short days 
would be claimed by the stranger and the alien. 

Three days earlier they had laid their father to 
rest in the old churchyard within sound of the 
sea that he loved. And now the old and trusted 
family adviser had unfolded to them the story 
of their father’s losses, and the fact that the 
manor, farms and lands were mortgaged beyond 
redemption. 

“Tell us the worst,” said George, the eldest, 
“we are not children.” 

Mr. Ainslie smiled sadly. ‘‘ No,” he said, “no, 
you are not children ; I almost wish you were, for 
then there might have been a chance to pull the 
estate together before it came to be divided. As 
a matter of fact there will be a bare six thousand 
pounds, your mother’s portion, to be divided 
amongst you three when matters are finally 
wound up. The land and house are mortgaged, 
as you know, but if it were not, the house could 
not possibly be kept going on such a capital sum. 
I'm sorry to tell you, but it is ruin that your father 
has been facing for years.” 

“Six thousand pounds,” said Reginald, the 
youngest, looking up from the fire, “a good deal 
might be done with six thousand.” 

“It is only two thousand apiece,” said Mr. 
Ainslie. 

“That is all right,” said Geoff, who had hitherto 
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been silent; ‘there are three of us, but that’s all 
the better. Look here, you chaps, I vote that we 
go into partnership. Three men together, with a 
solid six thousand pounds behind them, could do 
a good deal more than if they were separated ; 
think of the bundle of sticks. The world’s our 
oyster, let’s open it together.” 

“Right you are, young ’un,” said George, 
“that’s the way to look at it. What do you say, 
Reg, shall it be ‘each for all and all together ’—is 

‘that to be our motto?” 

“ So long as the Terrier Bill joins us,” said Reg, 
pulling a large bull terrier’s ear as he spoke. 
‘What do you say, Mr. Ainslie ; do you think we 
shall make a failure of it altogether? We will 
save the old place yet.” 

“T wish you well with all my heart,” said Mr. 
Ainslie, ‘‘but the interest on the mortgage is due 
next week, and Lambert, the money-lender who 
victimized your father, will foreclose without mercy 
if it be not paid.” 

‘“So we lose our old home,” said George, with 
asigh. “It cannot be helped, I suppose ; we must 
go out into the world sooner rather than later, 
that’s all.” 

“I vote for the colonies,” said Reg, “Canada 
or New Zealand. We won't stick in stuffy offices 
if we can help it.” 

Meanwhile the wind had risen to a gale, and 
was shrieking round the house, roaring through 
the trees, and whining down the chimneys, a fit 
night indeed for such a conversation. But, as 
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they talked, through the wild uproar of the wind 
struck a heavy “thud!” at sound of which the 
three brothers sprang to their feet and made 
straight for the door. 

“What is it?” asked the old lawyer. 

“A ship ashore,” replied George as he went 
out, and Mr, Ainslie heard him shouting the news 
to Mrs. Markham, the housekeeper, with orders 
for the making ready of hot water and blankets, 
So shouting, George, followed by his brothers, 
dashed bare headed out into the night. 

Their way led them past their own little yacht, 
tugging at her moorings, and past the tiny landing- 
staithe belonging to the house. From this George 
snatched up a coil of light rope that lay to hand, 
and the three young men, heads down, plunged 
into the teeth of the gale that came roaring over 
the wild North Sea. They linked arms for 
mutual support, and staggered blindly over the 
sand-dunes that separated them from the shelving 
beach, and the horrible leaping whiteness of the 
hungry waves. The keen air was full of stinging 
grains of sand whipped up from the shore by the 
tremendous wind, which carried the salt spindrift, 
lashed from the wave tops, far inland. 

The October moon showed now and again 
through a wrack of low-driving clouds, and lit the 
tumult of the elements with her fitful gleams. 
On the last ridge that led down to the sea the 
brothers paused, and, with eager gaze, searched 
the waste of waters for the ship which had 
signalled her distress. Then the keen-eyed 
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Geoffrey gripped his brothers’ arms and shouted, 
“There she is!” As he spoke he disengaged 
one hand and pointed, and in a patch of moon- 
light they saw the dark mass of a ship lying 
heeled over amid a turmoil of bursting breakers. 
“A Norwegian,” said, or rather shouted, George, 


for the wind drowned any ordinary voice. “A 
Norwegian by the sheer of her. Only her fore- 
mast left. That can’t stand long... Ha!” As 


he spoke, the fore-mast, a great spar with a tangle 

“of ropes, disappeared, tossed like a feather, so it 
seemed, by the howling demons of the air to the 
hungry, yelling waves that leaped to take their 
prey. 

“No boat can live in that,” said George. 
“Poor fellows! Oh, poor fellows! Come across 
the point, boys, it’s the only chance. Tide’s making, 
and if ever a man comes ashore it will be just in 
the bend of the creek.” 

So they plunged once more through the night, 
and staggered on till they stood on a spit of sand 
that ran out into the breakers and whose position 
in the sea could be made out by the white turmoil 
and boil of the waves over it. Seaward of the 
point the water was at its wildest, but on the 
shoreward side it was comparatively calm. Com- 
paratively, we say, but even here no ordinary 
boat could hope to live, yet here the brothers 
fixed their gaze, hoping to see some fragment of 
wreckage driven over which might perchance bear 
a burden of precious human life. 

Already black blots of wreckage were here and 
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there plunging in the white surf, but, strain their 
eyes as they would, they could see no clinging 
forms, and the Trevelyans began to lose heart 
and fear that no man would come ashore of all the 
good ship’s company. 

At last a great breaker, black as pitch at the 
base, but crested with a pale moonlit sheet of 
flying spray, hurled over the shoal a dark mass 
at which Geoffrey pointed in excitement, as he 
shouted: ‘See! see! a man on that spar!” 

“Are you sure, young ’un?” said George, 
shading his eyes from the stinging spray. “ By 
Jove, you are right. Here, catch hold.” So say- 
ing, George handed the coil of rope he carried to 
his brother, and began to take his boots off. 

“Wot are ye up to, Master George?” a new 
voice bellowed in his ear. ‘“ Niver agoin’ to swim 
out yander?” 

“Is that you, Tom? There’s a man on yonder 
spar and I am going for him.” 

‘Pretty near sartin’ death,” said Tom. “Don’t 
‘ee now, my boy. Let me go, I’m an old ’un and 
shan’t be missed.” 

“It would be certain death for you, old friend. 
But I can swim a bit and I ain't exactly a baby. 
Here, give me the bight of that rope.” 

No, George was not exactly a baby as he 
stood there shining in the moonlight, every 
muscle moulded under the skin of the well-trained 
athlete. 

“Well,” said Tom discontentedly, “ if ary a 
man can do it, you can, I reckon, But ’tis a poor 
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chance. I'll pay out the line, and, for the Lard’s 
sake, Master George, do ’ee mind that spar if ever 
you gets near her: she is a sight more dangerous 
than the sea.” 

“Right oh, I’m off.” So saying, George 
plunged into the water where the land gave a 
little shelter, dived through a couple of waves 


_ and settled to a steady breast stroke as he drove 
“his way through the sea. 


“Look out!” yelled Reg, oblivious of the fact 


‘that there was no possible chance of his being 


heard, urgent need though there was for his 
warning. A great, grey-bearded sea shouldered 
up from the lesser waves, a masterful sea already 
combing to overwhelm the intrepid swimmer. 
But George, though he did not hear his brother's 
shout, had every nerve strained on the task that 
he had undertaken; he knew his risks and was 
prepared, and in the very nick of time he dived. 
He had seen the oncoming monster in time, and 
down, down he went, fathoms deep it seemed to 
him, while the mountain of water rolled on above 
him. The very weight of that sea pressed the 
breath out of his spent lungs; it was a case of 
moments that seemed years as he turned for the 
surface with despairing strokes. Could he hold 
out? Must he gasp, and drink the bitter draught 
that would surely mean death? No, one last 
convulsive effort and he broke into the air. 
Sobbingly he took breath, and lay for a moment 
the plaything of the waves, while the great sea 


that had so nearly been his doom burst with a 
B 
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roar behind him and carried its foam so far up the 
shore that where they stood his brothers were 
knee deep in it, and Bill the Terrier had a hard 
matter to win through it back to safety. » 

«“ Shall we pull him in? Don’t let old George 
drown!” cried Reg. 

Tom felt the line with the hand of an expert. 
“No,” he said, “I reckon he’s past the worst 
now. We will give him fifteen seconds.” Then 
the old fellow began to count, “‘ one, two, three,” 
but before he had reached “ten,” the line began to 
slip through his hands again, and they knew that 
so far the brave adventurer was safe. 

Ah, how slowly that line went out, sometimes 
going steadily, and sometimes, as a wave drove 
the swimmer backward, coming slack in their 
hands. It was anxious work for the watchers, 
and there was not one of them but wished that 
he were there amid the waves in place of the 
brave fellow sturdily fighting with grey death. 

“Go you up aloft and keep a look out, Master 
Geoff,” said Tom Todgers at last. 

Geoffrey ran up a sand-dune close behind them, 
and looking over the breakers, he could see 
George climbing on to the drifting spar. He 
could not know the awful struggle that his brother 
was having with the great piece of timber, how 
the spar seemed to become endowed with almost 
satanic malice, how it smashed and lurched and 
stabbed at him, until he pounced upon it in the 
hollow of a sea, climbed slowly up and made his 
line fast. Then George’s arm shone white against 
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the water as he waved it in signal to those on 
shore ; Geoffrey saw and interpreted the move- 
ment, and darted down to the others with the 
news. 

“Thought I felt him tug at the line,” said Tom. 
“Steady, boys; she’s a tidy lump of a spar, and 
we doesn’t want to carry anything away. Steady 
does it.” 

So slowly, foot by foot, nay, inch by very inch, 
they got way on the spar with its precious freight. 
And while they hauled, George, with a bruised 
and bleeding shoulder, held on like grim death, 
striving to keep above water the head of the limp 
and motionless figure he had found lashed to 
what had once been a part of a goodly ship. 
Fortunately he had escaped all but one blow from 
the floating spar, which was the foreyard of the 
wrecked ship, but his wounded shoulder smarted 
with the salt of the sea, and George gritted his 
teeth and hung on with a stern determination to 
live through it, till a new danger presented itself, 
the breakers ahead. 

Fortunately Tom Todgers had understood the 
peril as soon as George, and when the yard was 
within a few fathoms of the bursting seas its 
progress stopped. In yonder surf the spar would 
have its living burden at its mercy and would 
crush, and pound, and mangle, and give not the 
least chance of life. 

“Stand by!” he shouted, ‘‘ we mustn’t pull ’em 
into the breakers, or that spar will knock the 
stuffin’ out er them. Master George must swim 
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for it. Give him some slack. Cut away aloft 
again and watch, Master Geoff.” 

Again Geoffrey ran up the sandy knoll, and it 
seemed to him ages before he could make out the 
black bulk of the wallowing spar as it tumbled in 
the waves just beyond the line of breakers. Dimly 
he saw his brother working his way along it, 
busied first with the line and next with a dark 
mass which he could fancy had human outlines. 
But so hard was it to see, that it was Tom’s 
shout or rather roar that told him that George 
was ready for his final battle with the waves. 

“ Ahoy!” shouted the old sailor. ‘‘ Come and 
bear a hand.” Tom had felt the three hard tugs 
signalled down the line, and knew that the next 
two minutes would see the worst of the fight. 

And what minutes they were! How the waves 
beat down on those two figures bound together in 
the bight of the rope! George, with strokes ever 
growing more and more feeble, strove to keep the 
head of his charge above the spume of the sea. 
Anon they were tossed high in the air, anon they 
were hurled into black crushing depths that 
seemed to have no end but the very pit itself. 
At length, indomitable yet almost unconscious, 
George felt his feet touch ground, and with a last 
herculean effort strove to stagger to land. 

“Now!” roared Tom Todgers. “Now!” 
And they hauled steadily and swiftly; even Bill 
the Terrier hung on to the slack of the rope and 
added his little weight to theirs. A great breaker 
rose behind the two, whose lives hung in the 
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balance, lashed at them in impotent fury, broke 
with a roar and swept them rolling and tumbling 
up the beach. There six steady arms held them 
secure against the treacherous backwash that 
strove to suck them back to death, and they were 
saved. 

George was not quite unconscious when he 
came ashore: he does not think that he lost his 
touch with life all through that dreadful experience. 
But it did not strike him as strange that, as the 
cords that bound him to the poor seaman he had 
so bravely rescued were being loosened, several 
more figures were added to the few he had left 
on the shore when he had started on his perilous 
errand. 

The coastguard, with the rocket apparatus, had 
come down after a rough journey of some four 
miles, and they helped to carry the unconscious 
sailor up to the house, while Tom and Geoffrey 
supported George’s tottering footsteps. But of 
all these brave men the Terrier Bill held himself 
the finest, and if one had taken him at his own 
valuation, he was the one who had contributed 
most to the happy issue of the stirring events of 
the evening. 

Hot grog, hot blankets and a dreamless sleep 
were the portion of the gallant fellow who had 
been through the very jaws of death. But the 
rest of the household were busy for several hours 
under the energetic direction of Dr. Cust, whom 
Mr. Ainslie had summoned at the first hint of 
need, striving to relight the fluttering spark of 
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life that still remained in the rescued man. Those 
who could not help hung about in passage or on 
stair, awaiting any news that might come their 
way. And servants with rustling skirts whispered 
together, while Reg sat in the library with the 
door open ready to run on any errand. 

About three in the morning the doctor, Mr. 
Ainslie and Geoff came to him as he sat weary 
yet unable to stir. 

“Hullo, Reg,” said the former, ‘“ awake still ? 
The man is alive, at any rate, though I doubt if he 
feels obliged to us. Nurse Foster is with him 
and will see him through the night. You and 
the rest had better cut away to bed.” 

‘“ Good-night,” said Reg, “I feel as if I could 
sleep for a week.” 

“And so do JI,” said Mr. Ainslie. ‘‘ Good- 
night all, I’m off too.” 


Cli Arar 2 Res td 
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SAVE for a stiff shoulder George woke none the 
’ worse for his heroic struggle with the elements, 
and, scouting all idea of breakfasting in bed, he 
joined the rest in the morning-room. But it was 
later than usual, and Dr. Cust came before they 
had reached the marmalade stage, and the cups 
were not cleared away before he came down from 
the patient’s room. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will take.a cup of coffee, 
thanks. Tough sort, that friend of yours must be, 
George.” 

“ How long will he be in bed, then?” asked 
Mr. Ainslie. 

“TI give him a couple of days, no more,” said 
the doctor gravely. ‘‘He ought, by all the 
rules of surgery, to be dead now, he has been 
so smashed up by that confounded spar. But 
he cannot last more than two days at most. No, 
he isn’t in much pain, but his legs are paralysed 
already. You have had your trouble for nothing, 
George.” 

““Oh, we should have felt bad all our time, if 
we hadn’t done our best,” replied that hero. 

23 
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“So you would, so you would. He is asking 
for you, by the bye. Nurse says you are to go 
up in a quarter of an hour. How’s the shoulder ? 
Let’s have a look.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing ; a bit stiff, that is all.” 

‘Come into the library, young man, and let 
me look you over,” said the doctor with authority. 
However, he was by no means the man to make 
much of a small scratch. “It will stop you spar- 
ring for a fortnight, nothing worse than that,” 
was his verdict. ‘‘Cut away up-stairs and talk 
to the man you went in after.” 

George found the dying sailor lying absolutely 
still in bed. He was a dark, bearded man, pallid 
under his tan, and his eyes, bright as hawks’, 
followed George without any movement of the 
head. 

‘‘Good-morning,” said George, “I hope you 
are comfortable.” 

““Thank’ee, guv’ner,” said the man, who was 
evidently an Englishman. ‘ Thank’ee, as com- 
fortable as I’m ever like to be again. Are you 
the cove as pulled me through the surf?” 

“Yes, saideGeorges “lihadia handanats 

“Ah, I wasn’t wuth it, but thank’ee all the 
same.” 

“What ship was she?” asked George. 

“The Mougorod, of Archangel, carrying timber, 
Norwegian built she were, but the Russians had 
bought her cheap. Cheap she were and nasty.” 

‘“What’s your name, and how came you ina 
Russian ship?” 
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“T ain’t no use for a name. I’m a Bad Hat, 
and that’s all you need know, guv’ner. I sailed 
in a Russian because I prefer stinkin’ fish to sour 
cabbage. Yes, I was ina Dutchman last.” 

“Well, I won't disturb you, you need rest,” 
said George, seeing the man close his eyes, 

“No, dont you cut off yet. I’ve summat to 
say to you.” The man’s voice betrayed a sense 
of urgency as he spoke. ‘Seems to me you 
took a bloomin’ lot of trouble to haul me out er 
the sea. Tolerable risky game, wasn’t it?” 

‘Oh, never mind that,” said George kindly. 

“You must feel pretty sick at findin’ that you 
have only hauled out a Bad Hat arter all. But I 
shan’t trouble you for long. No, it don’t tire me 
to talk, and if it did, it don’t signify. Do you 
mind smokin’ a pipe, guv ner? I should like a 
smell of it, though I couldn’t manage one myself. 
Ah, that’s good, that is—seen a deal of life, I 
have—Ivan was a goodish sort—Ivan? Oh, 
him and me did a bit of sealin’ and walrus huntin’ 
up North. Yes, North and South I’ve fared—a 
Bad Hat, as you might say, but I’ve never gone 
back on a pal. Ah, Ivan’s dead—couldn’t carry 
his liquor straight—fell over the quay—a good 
man was Ivan. But that red-headed Scot is a 
devil ; if you come across him look out for squalls. 
Oh, him? He was in the North too—Ivan and 
me found it, he got wind of it, but he don’t know 
where it is. Find my belt, guv’ner, I’m getting 
tired arter all. Got it? That's right. Take 
your knife, cut the sewing; it’s double. That's 
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it, but you seems unhandy like—ain’t hurt, are 
ye? Not much? Too much for the worth of 
a Bad Hat, I reckon. Found the paper? It’s 
yours, yours mind, and don’t let that red-headed 
Scotchman so much as smell it, or he would 
murder ye for it as easy as—as easy as—goin’ 
to sleep. Good-night, guv ner—thank you kindly 
—good-night—good-night, mother, I’m tired, very 
tired, always loved you, though I was a Bad 
Hat—good-night, dear—.” So wandering, the 
sailor fell asleep. 

George called the nurse and went down the 
stairs with something like moisture in his eyes. 
Who knows what kind forgiving spirit came to 
comfort that rough sailor in his last sleep? For 
he never woke again, but smiling slightly, and 
with breath as easy as a babe’s, slept on and on 
till the eternal sleep claimed him for its own. 

From that fatal wreck no other living soul 
came ashore. But they laid the Bad Hat with 
some of his comrades in the quiet churchyard, 
and the coroner and his jury returned him as 
‘“Name unknown.” Though they published his 
description and tattoo marks, no one ever came 
to claim him as son or husband, though after a 
time inquiries were made, as we shall see in due 
course. 

The confusion caused by the wreck and the 
rescue and death of the Bad Hat, so threw 
things out of their ordinary course that Mr. 
Ainslie, called away by other affairs, left the 
Manor before he had finished his business with 
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the Trevelyan brothers. However, five days 
later he returned and resumed the conversation 
where it had been so abruptly broken off. 

‘“‘T suppose this is the last time we shall meet 
under the old roof,” he said rather sadly. ‘‘ The 
interest is due to-morrow, and then good-bye to 
the Manor for all of us.” 

“Dear old home,” said Reg, “it will be like 
losing an old friend.” 

Geoff said nothing: he could not trust himself 
to speak; but George, looking pale and stern, 
as though he had come to some resolution, leant 
forward. 

“Tm not sure,” he said, in a strained voice, 
‘‘whether we won't pay the interest for this year 
-anyhow. How much did you say it was, Mr. 
Ainslie ?” 

“Eight hundred pounds will see you clear for 
a year, my boy. But you would only be wasting 
money. Still eight hundred would stave off 
Lambert, and there are other claimants whom I 
could keep quiet for a year or two if they saw their 
money safe in the end; but you cannot possibly 
pay off the mortgage.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied George, “but there is 
a bare chance.” Then he told them of his last 
interview with the Bad Hat, and at last pulled 
out his pocket-book and laid before them the 
stained scrap of paper that the dying sailor had 
given him. “It seems a wild chance,” he said, 
“but there it is. What do you think of it?” 

They saw before them a rough chart of a wild 
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and rugged coast. The lawyer picked it up and 
examined it. ‘Latitude, so and so,” he said, 
‘“longitude—why this must be somewhere in the 
Arctic. Spitzbergen, eh, George?” 

“Novaya Zemlya, and this is the Kara Sea.” 

“Oh, the Kara Sea, my geography is getting 
rusty. Whoever goes to the Kara Sea?” 

“Walrus hunters, chiefly,” replied George. 

“You can’t pay the mortgage off with walruses, 
that is certain,” said the shrewd old lawyer. 

‘““No, but look here. See this mark and the 
note to it.” 

Mr. Ainslie put on his spectacles and took the 
paper in his hand. ‘‘ Much gold here” is what he 
read, and as he read it the faces of the younger 
men brightened as at the prospect of adventure. 

‘“Magic words,” said the old lawyer, with a 
compassionate smile. ‘‘ Magic words, they have 
been the undoing of many a good man. You will 
not be led away on a wild-goose chase such 
as this?” 

“T don’t know,” said George quietly. “J 
haven’t had time to think about it yet. Asia 
matter of fact, I only looked at the paper just 
before dinner for the first time. I quite forgot 
about it after the poor fellow gave it to me till 
this evening.” 

“Tt is far too risky a chance for you to gamble 
on,” said Mr. Ainslie decisively. “Come now, I 
want a young man in my office. Good prospects 
I could promise him, very good prospects, I may 
say. Now which of you will come ?” 
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“I say, it’s awfully kind of you,” said George, 
his face lighting up at this display of friendship on 
the lawyer’s part. ‘‘Very kind indeed, but I am 
sure that the poor Bad Hat, as he called himself, 
was telling the truth, and speaking too of some- 
thing that he really knew.” 

“You are not a bad judge of men,” said 
Mr. Ainslie, “or I would not give it a moment’s 
thought. How came it to be preserved through 
the shipwreck ? ” 
~ “Tt was in the man’s belt,” said George. 

“Where is that belt?” The question was 
asked keenly, as though the man of law were 
already on a trail, and the young men felt 
that from that moment the adventure had 
begun. 

‘George brought it down with him from the 
dead man’s room,” said Geoffrey ; ‘“‘ I saw him lay 
it on a chair.” 

“Yes, and Bill the Terrier got hold of it,” said 
Reg. ‘I rescued it and put it in the gun-room. 
I'll get it in a jiffy.” So saying, he left the room 
and soon returned with the leathern belt in 
question. 

Mr. Ainslie took it and examined it as though 
it were a hostile witness in court. He weighed it 
in his hands, opened the slit George had made in 
the seam, peered into it, patted it, felt it all 
over. 

“Lend me your knife, Reg,” he said at last ; 
and completing the job George had begun, he 
unripped the belt from end to end. 
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“Hal” said Mr. Ainslie, as a small twist of 
paper fell out. 

The three brothers crowded round him, their 
faces keen with excitement, and watched him as 
he carefully smoothed out the scrap of paper. 
Geoff gave a joyful ‘‘ Whoo-whoop” as they saw 
in this rough receptacle a few rough pellets of red 
gold. 

“What do you think of that?” said George 
quietly. “I amsure that the Bad Hat was telling 
the truth.” 

“Tt looks like it, it does look like it, I must 
confess.” The legal mind made the admission 
almost grudgingly. 

“Well,” said George, “what do you boys 
say? Shall we pay this year’s interest or 
not?” 

“Yes,” said the two in one breath. 

‘A year will hardly be enough, if I know any- 
thing of Arctic work,” said Mr. Ainslie. “I do 
not think you could possibly reach this spot before 
next August: it is ice bound most of the year. 
Remember Wiggins, Markham, Nordenskjold, 
they all found the Kara Sea a bad nut to 
crack. It would mean one winter there for you 
at least. And then the danger of it. Besides, 
you haven’t the money to charter a ship and 
crew. 

“We should not wanta large ship,” said George, 
“and as for crew, we three and Tom Todgers 
could manage all right. Why, Mr. Ainslie, those 
Norwegian sealers are only cutters of some fifty 
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tons or so. We could buy one of them for fifteen 
hundred pounds, I'll be bound. Perhaps a thou- 
sand. I haven’t been into the Kara Sea, but I 
have spent a summer in the Arctic, and know a 
little about ice work.” 

“There's a vast difference between Spitzbergen 
and the eastern shore of Novaya Zemlya, between 
Barent’s and the Kara Seas,” said Mr. Ainslie, 
leaning back in his chair and cutting the end oft 
a cigar. ‘‘ Besides,” he added, ‘those Nor- 
wegian sealers carry a crew of a dozen men at 
least.” 

“Well, then,” said George, “we will build a 
craft forthe job. A ketch, that’s the easiest rig 
to handle. A couple of hands could manage her 
easily at a pinch. And we will give her a petro- 
leum motor-driven auxiliary too. I'll guarantee 
that we could build her for two thousand five 
hundred, and do it well, and for another five hun- 
dred fit her up for one year or even two.” 

“ That would leave you three thousand in hand, 
Say sixteen hundred for the mortgage, leaving 
fourteen hundred to go on with, and for odds and 
ends. You will barely do it, and if you fail you 
will come back absolutely ruined men. I do not 
like it.” 

“If we come back, we shall come back with the 
gold,” said George. ‘If we do not come back, it 
won't matter about ruin. There will not be any 
of us left to be ruined. What do you say, boys, 
stay or go?” 

‘©Go,” said Geoff. 
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“Ves,” said Reg, “we'll go; it will be a rare 
lark.” 

“T don't like it,” said the lawyer again, ‘‘ but 
you are of age, and no one can stop you. But 
remember that when you return my offer is still 


open.” 
“You are a good friend to us,” said George 
heartily. ‘If I were in your place I expect that 


I should give the same advice that you do, but the 
dear old Dad, if he were here, would say ‘go,’ like 
a shot; and what’s more, he would have come 
with us for the fun of the thing.” 

“TI believe he would,” said Mr. Ainslie, “I 
believe he would ; it is an adventure after his own 
heart. I see you have made up your minds. In 
your case I think I should have done the same. 
So I must go up to town by the first train to- 
morrow and arrange for the payment of the 
interest. And now I'll be off to bed, as I must 
make an early start.” The old lawyer turned 
the handle of the door, opened it, then half- 
closed it again; and standing half in and half 
out of the room, said: “As you have made up 
your minds, I may as well tell you that I know 
enough about the look of alluvial gold to say 
that the sample from the Bad Hat’s belt is coarse 
gold.” 

“Oh, what a bore!” said Reg. “I had hoped 
for fine gold.” 

“ That's just where you make a mistake,” said 
the lawyer. “Fine gold is more difficult to 
extract, and is generally found in smaller quantities 
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than coarse gold. There are seldom nuggets con- 
nected with fine gold, but coarse gold comes more 
directly from the mother lode, as the miners call 
it, and you may find it in lumps of a quarter of a 
ton or so. Good-night, boys!” 


CARTE habs 
A BURGLARY 


Tue next day, after an early breakfast, Reg 
drove Mr. Ainslie into Stowborough, their 
nearest railway town, while George and Geoff, 
with Bill at their heels, set off in quest of Tom 
Todgers. Tom’s cottage lay a quarter of a mile 
up the creek, and though it was on the Trevelyan 
estate, they had to pass along the high-road to 
reach it. As they turned down the lane they met 
a stranger coming from the direction in which 
they were going. 

“ Who is that fellow?” said Geoff, for strangers 
were rare in that part of the world. 

“I haven't the faintest notion,” said George; 
‘he looks like an inferior sort of ferret.” 

They were now close to Tom’s cottage and 
could see him in his garden examining a fishing 
net. Tom Todgers was an ex-man-o’-war’s-man ; 
he was a tough, wiry old fellow, somewhere about 
middle height, his hair was grizzled, but his steel- 
blue eyes were bright as a hawk’s. His face was 
tanned to a rich brown, and a smile was generally 
lurking round his mouth. He was clean shaven 
save for a tuft of beard at the extremity of his 
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determined-looking chin; and when we say that 
he was as strong and active as a man of thirty we 
pay the average man of that age an undue compli- 
ment. What the three brothers knew of the sea 
they had learned from Tom; how to swim in it 
and how to row or sail over it. The first thing a 
right-minded Trevelyan did was to escape from 
his nurse and gallivant off with Tom Todgers, 
and Tom, aiding and abetting, was in consequence 
in bad favour with the nurses, and to this circum- 
stance he attributed the fact of his having remained 
a bachelor. 

“Tom Todgers, ahoy!” shouted Geoff as 
he pushed open the gate. Tom turned, and in 
his welcome might be seen the affection which 
existed between himself and his boys, as he half 
humorously called the brothers. 

“You've had a visitor, Tom,” said George; “a 
friend of yours?” 

“Wot! That swab-headed lawyer’s tout as has 
just been here?” said Tom, who had not served 
in the Navy for nothing, and knew a rascal when 
he saw one. 

“Oh, is that his rating?” asked George, with 
asmile. ‘ What was his little game?” 

“He’s been asking all manner of questions, 
Master George,’ said Tom, “about that poor 
fellow that you pulled out of the sea. Wanted to 
’dentify him by his tattoo marks, said he was 
Edward Carfax, wanted to know if anything 
had been found on the chap, papers and that like. 
I told him not a blessed thing, as far as I knew, 
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that he’d better ask you. And if you'll take my 
advice, Master George, you'll take he by the scruff 
of his neck and the slack of his trousies and run 
him into the creek. I ’arf wish I’d done it myself.” 
And the old chap stroked his chin reflectively. 

‘Oh, well, we haven’t come to discuss lawyers’ 
touts,” said George; “will you keep a secret, 
Tome 

‘In course I will, Master George.” 

“Well, then, look here. I have come into 
information, I will not tell you how, of a spot on 
the north-eastern coast of Novaya Zemlya, where 
there is gold to be found.” 

“A queer place to get at,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said George, “ but all the same we three 
mean to have a try for it. Will you make the 
fourth, Tom, and come in as a partner on equal 
shares?” 

“Why, in course I will,” said the old boy. 
“You don't think that I should let you three go 
up there by yourselves? But ’twill be a terrible 
risky business, Master George.” 

‘Ah! Tom Todgers,” said Geoff, “ you ought 
to have served on for your pension. You'd have 
been spared little risks of this sort.” 

“Tf the stuffs there all right, Master Geoff, I 
shan’t need to worry about my pension.” 

“As to its being there,” said George, “see 
here, this chart and this sample of gold dust. 
They were given to me by a man who said he 
had been there. A man I had done a service to, 
as a matter of fact.” 
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“So that there’s gold dust,” said Tom, with 
interest. ‘Seems queer stuff to make a v'yage 
into the Arctic for. Well, I’m game. But sup- 
posing, Master George, that feller as was talking 
to me just now was after that very bit o’ paper? I 
don’t say he was, mind you, or that you got it. 
from the sailor-man. Though I don’t say you 
did, mind you, only supposin’, if I was you, I’d 
put it somewheres safe. There are men as 
wouldn't stick at murder for that bit o’ paper.” 

“You are right,” said George, “it shall go into 
the bank this very day. Come round this evening 
and smoke a pipe, and we'll talk about the voyage. 
I can tell you this, Tom, that if we don’t find the 
gold we shall be ruined men, and you will have a 
new landlord.” 

The old fellow shook his head sadly. “I didn’t 
know things was as bad as that, Master George,” 


said he. “ But never you fear, we'll find the stuff 
all right.” 

‘Weill see you this evening, Tom ; and mind, 
no talking.” 


“Trust me,” said the old fellow, picking up 
his nets as the two went down the garden 
path. 

As they returned to the Hall they passed the 
stranger again. He had his back towards them, 
and was leaning over a gate contemplating the 
wide fields that stretch down to the sand-dunes. 
Bill, ever of an inquiring mind, trotted up to sniff 
at the stranger’s calves. Apparently he was not 
the sort of man who liked to have a dog nosing 
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round the back of his legs, for he turned with a 
snarl on his pale face. 

“He won't hurt you,” called George, whistling 
the dog. 

The man said nothing, but favoured the brothers 
with a swift, sidelong scrutiny out of narrow 
eyes. 

“More like a ferret than I thought,” said Geoff, 


as he opened their gate. ‘‘ Hallo, here comes 
Reo. 

The dog-cart drew up at the door as they 
reached it. “Whom do you think we saw in 


Stowborough?” said Reg as he alighted. 

‘“‘T haven't the faintest notion,” said George. 

“Lambert,” said Reg, “Mr. Ainslie recognized 
him.” 

“What did he look like?” said Geoff. 

‘Like a man who uses scent,” replied Reg. 

“Don't let them take the mare round,” said 
George sharply, as he turned into the library. “I 
must drive into Stowborough myself.” 

That evening the Trevelyan brothers with 
Tom Todgers discussed the outlook. Their pipes 
were alight, and the wood fire burned brightly on 
the hearth in the library. Warm and comfortable 
as they were, it seemed at that moment a very 
simple thing to go to the Arctic and back, but 
George soon laid a practical view before them. 

“It's not as though we had any amount of 
money, said he. ‘We have got to find or build 
a ship which we four can handle easily, and which 
will be strong enough to face the ice.” 
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“ How long do you reckon that we shall be up 
there?” said Tom reflectively. 

‘Fifteen months for certain, perhaps over two 
years,” was the reply. 

“Yes,” said the sailor, “I reckon we must be 
prepared for a two years’ trip. From what I’ve 
heard of the Kara Sea, it ain’t over easy to get 
into or out of. What stores shall we want 
now ?” 

“T should say twenty-five tons of coal and oil,” 
“said George, “and about the same weight of 
food stuff, mining gear, explosives and such things. 
I had thought one of those Norwegian sealers 
might suit us, fifty-ton cutters they are, but 
they generally carry a crew of a dozen men at 
least.” 

“Oh, they carries extry hands for seal-hunting 
and such. Stil] we couldn't manage a cutter of 
that size easily. Her mainsail would break our 
hearts in a wind.” 

“What we want,” said Geoff, ‘is a fifty-ton 
ketch, with the cabin accommodation of a yacht.” 

‘“That’s true,” said George, ‘‘ we could handle 
her sails quite easily. We would give her a 
motor auxiliary, too.” 

“If we has a motor,” said Tom, “speakin’ as 
a sailor-man, I do hope you'll connect it up with 
the capstan and the pumps.” 

“There should not be any difficulty about that,” 
said Reg, who had so far been a silent listener. 
“ But I don’t see how you are going to fit living 
room for the four of us into a ship of a size tha 
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we can easily handle, and at the same time find 
stowage room for the cargo.” 

“Run a good big deck-house between the 
masts,” said Tom. ‘It might rise four feet say 
above the deck, and you would work in the hold 
under the floor.” 

“It sounds to me as though we should have to 
build,” said George. ‘Such a craft as we want 
is not to be picked up every day.” 

‘‘ Pity there are so few of us,” said Geoff; “now 
they are scrapping the Navy, we might have picked 
up a Dreadnought cheap.” 

‘“She draws too much water, master,” said 
Tom. Whereat they all laughed. 

When Tom went home Geoff and Bill the 
Terrier walked with him as far as the gate. It 
was a misty, moonlight night, and Geoff leaned 
on the top of the gate watching the old sailor 
tramp along the road between the straight lines 
of the hedges, till he finally disappeared into the 
little lane which led to his cottage. It was pleasant 
standing there beneath the autumn moon, and 
Geoff smoked on idly without stirring. The 
thoughts of the adventure which they were 
planning were suddenly interrupted by the 
sight of two shadowy forms emerging from the 
darkness of the hedge a hundred yards away. 
He wondered what two men could be doing 
in this lonely spot at such a late hour. Bill evi- 
dently wondered too, for, with a growl, he started 
down the road. Geoff whistled the dog back, 
and as though this had been the signal for their 
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departure, and saw the two men start off rapidly 
towards Stowborough. He watched them till 
they were well past the turning to Tom’s cottage, 
and then returned to the Hall. 

During the next few days several strangers 
were seen in the neighbourhood ; an unaccustomed 
tramp cast up at the back door of the Hall, and 
the brothers had an uneasy feeling that they were 
being secretly watched by people who did not 
desire to be seen themselves. 

The Terrier Bill always slept in Geoff's room, 
and one night he woke his master by a furious 
growl. Bill was usually a silent dog, keeping his 
own counsel, so that Geoff knew at once that 
something was seriously wrong. He sprang 
out of bed, lit a candle, and poker in hand 
opened the door, at which Bill was already 
scratching savagely. No sooner was the door 
opened, than Bill, growling and barking, rushed 
along the corridor and dashed headlong down- 
stairs. The noise roused the other brothers, 
and as Geoff passed George’s door, he heard 
him stirring. ‘‘Come along, old fellow,” he said. 

“Wait for me,” said George. 

“I can’t stop,” cried Geoff, “ Bill's gone on 
ahead.” And he went down the stairs three 
steps at a time, to find Bill doing his best to 
work his way through the solid mahogany door 
which led to the library. 

Geoff flung it open prepared for action, and 
followed Bill into the room. The window was 
wide open to the cold night breeze, which was 
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flapping the heavy curtains; but the room was 
empty. 

Bill was now making desperate efforts to reach 
up to the window, and when George came into 
the room he saw Geoffrey restraining the dog 
while he peered out. 

‘Shall we follow ’em?” said Geoff. 

“Rather,” said George. ‘Only put a lead on 
the dog, or he’ll be knocked on the head before 
we can catch up with them.” 

Geoff found a piece of string, and while he 
tied it to Bill’s collar, George swung himself out 
of the window. Handing over Bill to his brother, 
Geoff followed, just in time to hear Reg clattering 
down-stairs, and shouting, “ Wait for me.” 

Tugging at his leash, Bill led them at a rattling 
pace round the corner of the house, and across 
the lawn to the hedge. Here a weak place had 
become a gap, and through it the pursuers dashed. 
Once on the road, the dog lost the trail of the 
burglars; but the brothers heard, far down the 
road, the steady whirring of a powerful motor-car 
as it fled away into the distance. 

“Well, if this doesn’t beat cock-fighting,” said 
Geoff. ‘“Let’s go back and see what damage has 
been done.” 

“Let's get something on less airy than Py- 
jamas,” said George, “and cycle into Stow- 
borough and rouse the police.” 

“It mayn’t be a police job, old chap,” said 
Geoff, shrewdly ; ‘however, we shall soon see.” 

They met Reg as they returned to the Hall, 
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and the three of them were soon surveying a 
scene of wreckage in the library. 

“No,” said George, “it is not a police job. 
Some one has been hunting for papers here.” 

“T bet you it is that ferret-faced fellow,” said 
Geoff; “he’s after the Bad Hat’s chart.” 

“That is about it,” replied George. ‘Whata 
mess they have made of the room. I wish Bill 
had woke you half-an-hour earlier.” 

‘“‘T think he must have heard them as they went 
“away,” said Geoff. 

‘Likely enough,” said George. ‘The brutes 
have done a hundred pounds’ worth of damage. 
Look at the old Sheraton bureau, they’ve forced 
every drawer with a jemmy ; and that’s only a bit 
Orit, 

The burglars had forced open cupboards and 
drawers in priceless old furniture. The splin- 
tered drawers and the papers they had contained 
were scattered all over the floor in hopeless con- 
fusion. Apparently nothing had been carried off, 
and the Trevelyans realized that they had to deal 
with a subtle and powerful enemy, who could use 
costly motor-cars in the prosecution of his 
schemes, and who would stick at nothing to 
obtain his ends, and whose emissaries had pro- 
bably been lurking in the neighbourhood for 
the past week. 

“Tt looks as though we should have to fight 
for the gold before we get it,” said George, as 
he turned to go up-stairs. 

“Oh, that’s all in the day’s work,” said Geoff, 
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‘but I look on it as encouraging that these scoun- 
drels have enough faith in the Bad Hat’s chart to 
run risks like this to obtain possession of it.” 

“Yes,” said George, “the gold is there right 
enough.” 

The Trevelyans made no complaint to the 
police of the forcible entry that had been made 
into the Hall; they had no wish to advertise 
the existence of the coveted scrap of paper, and 
legal proceedings would almost certainly have 
disclosed it. 


Sea Wik ae LV. 
THE BUILDING OF THE SESAME 


Busy weeks followed, when shipbuilders and 
‘experts in Arctic travel were being consulted. 
The Trevelyan boys plunged deep into Arctic 
literature, everything bearing on the design, 
equipment and management of a ship which was 
to face the Arctic winter was read and discussed 
by three keen brains. At last the plans were 
made for the ship which was to carry the four 
adventurers in search of the Bad Hat’s gold. 
They called her the Sesame, and a cold gateway 
she would have to pass before her looked-for cargo 
would be under hatches. 

The Sesame was designed very much on the 
lines of Nansen’s famous ship, the “vam, but, of 
course, on a much smaller scale, and with a 
different rig. She was to be fifty-five feet in length 
at the water-line, with a width of twenty-one feet. 
At a draught of eight feet she would displace 
about one hundred and twenty tons ; seventy tons 
of this was devoted to the hull and spars of the 
ship, and the rest to coal, oiland stores. With the 
overhang of her bow, stern and sides the Sesame 
measured some sixty-five feet over all, and her 
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deck was twenty-three feet wide at its greatest 
breadth. 

She was a double-ender, that is to say, her stern 
came to a point like her prow, and her deck-line 
had aconsiderable sheer both fore andaft. In 
section the Sesame flaired out and upward from 
the keel without a hollow in the lines. She was 
thus the shape ofa broad, shallow wedge, and her 
designers confidently expected that ice pressure on 
either side would simply squeeze her up on to 
the ice and leave her uninjured on the surface of 
the floes, in the same way as the Fram was 
forced up. 

To stand a strain of this kind she was double 
framed and built solid, having two outer skins of 
oak, reinforced with teak and iron at the bows, 
and an inner skin of pitch pine, while the space 
between the frames was built in with solid pine. 
She was nowhere less than a foot thick of solid 
timber, and round the bows this was at least 
eighteen inches in thickness. Internally the heavy 
sides were supported in all directions by strong 
beams and struts, to take the stress of the 
pressure of the ice. 

In order that the Sesame might be a comfort- 
able habitation during the eighteen months that 
they expected to spend in her, and at the same 
time to leave stowage room for the fifty tons or 
so of stores they would require, the Trevelyans 
included in the design a good large deck-house, 
some twenty-one feet long by fifteen feet wide, 
rising about four feet above the deck at its highest 
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part, and leaving a four-foot gangway on deck 
between its walls and the bulwarks. 

The sides, roof and floor of this deck-house were 
specially designed to overcome the discomforts 
earlier voyagers had experienced in the Arctic 
cold, from the condensation of the atmosphere in 
the cabins of their ships. To obviate this diffi- 
culty, the four-inch timbers were placed twenty 
inches apart, and they were surrounded and the 
spaces between them filled in with slab cork, 
layers of felt and other insulating material, with 
tongued and grooved boards to keep all in place. 

The deck of the Sesame was of two layers of 
teak with insulating felt between, and where the 
deck-house or hatches broke the run of it, strong 
longitudinal and transverse beams were built in to 
stiffen the whole structure. 

Aft of the mizzen-mast, a steering-shelter was 
designed ; this was to have strong plate-glass sides 
and front, and to be about five feet square. It 
contained the wheel and binnacle, and also the 
levers for controlling the motor, which was directly 
beneath it. It was entered by a door on either 
side, so that in any weather there would be a lee 
entrance, and immediately aft of it was the motor- 
room skylight. 

There weretwo hatches for the stowage of cargo, 
one between the mizzen-mast and the deck-house, 
and the other on the starboard side of the fore- 
deck. Both these hatches would only be used in 
port, and every possible arrangement was made 
by which they could be securely and permanently 
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battened down while at sea. There were small 
hatches arranged as coal-shoots in the deck on 
either side of the deck-house ; these could also be 
hermetically closed. 

The companion-way was at the after-end of the 
_deck-house on the port side ; at its foot there was a 


a swing door giving access to a small alley-way, 


which formed a vestibule shutting off the saloon 
and galley from the outer air. A sliding door on 
the right opened into the galley, a room six by 
nine feet in size, where Tom Todgers would have 
his berth. Through the after-bulkhead of the 
galley a doorway was cut which led down to the 
motor-room and the after-hold. 

The saloon was entered through a sliding door 
from the alley, and formed a comfortable compart- 
ment some thirteen feet square, with lockers round 
it whose upholstered tops would form sleeping 
berths for the three brothers. The stove, which 
was near the after-bulkhead, shared a common 
uptake with the galley stove. Both these stoves 
were specially designed to provide efficient 
ventilation during the intense cold of the Arctic 
night. Each hada double back, which formed an 
air chamber communicating with the outer air by 
a pipe entering at the base, and with the interior 
of the ship by an outlet at the top. Thus the 
cold air would be drawn in and, passing up 
over the hot back of the stoves, would be 
thoroughly warmed before it found its way into 
the ship. 

A low door at the fore-end of the saloon gave 
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access to aladder and gangway leading to the fore- 
hold and the fore-peak. 

The 32 h.-p. oil motor aft was connected 
with the capstan by a shafting bolted to the keel 
itself, and arrangements were also made by which 
two small, but powerful, pumps could be driven by 
the motor. It was intended that the two-bladed 
screw, when not in use, should stand up and down 
with the stern post, thus being protected from the 
ice by the massive timbers round it, and offering 
the least possible resistance to the water when the 
ship was under sail. 

When the construction of a special craft was 
decided upon, Tom Todgers was sent to oversee 
the work. The fact of the burglary at the Hall 
suggested that the preparations for the voyage 
should be made with secrecy, so the order for 
building the Sesame was placed in his name. 

Tom Todgers, therefore, went to Dundee, 
taking lodgings with a decent widow body, Mrs. 
Wilson, whose husband had followed the sea till 
his death, and whose two sons were also sailors. 
Here Tom settled down, prepared to smoke many 
pipes and spend a leisurely life while he watched 
the Sesame grow timber by timber and plank by 
plank. 

Tom very soon saw that there was noneed to fear 
that anything but the best material, or the soundest 
workmanship, would go into the new ship. The 
builder was a man who knew his work and took 
an honest pride in it, and who had built many a 
-hip for the stresses of the far northernseas. But 
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the life suited the old sailor, and there was a 
fascination in watching the good ship grow day 
by day; so Tom and his pipe became quite an 
institution along the quays, and he daily passed the 
time of day with many a rough Scot engaged in 
the mysteries of shipping. Almost daily he 
passed one man, however, who never spoke to 
him, but a noticeable man nevertheless: a long, 
wiry, red-complexioned man, who evidently 
followed the sea for his living, and who bore 
unmistakable evidence, to Tom’s nautical eye, of 
being a person in authority, probably a whaler’s 
skipper. Whoever he was he looked a hard nut, 
and Tom was not at all desirous of his acquaint- 
ance. One day, however, when the Sesame was 
already complete in frame, and Tom was watching 
the operation of planking, now in full swing, he 
was surprised by this man coming up. He stood 
silent for a time, smoking a short and very black 
pipe, in a contemplative manner. 

“Ye'll be Captain Todgers, I’m thinking,” he 
said suddenly. 

Flattered by the title, Tom acknowledged the 
soft impeachment, though he wondered how the 
other had his name so pat. 

‘Aye, I thocht sae,” said the stranger com- 
posedly ; “yon’s your ship, I reckon. For the 
Arctic by the looks of her.” 

“Sealing and science,” said Tom, who thought 
this quite enough information to give about the 
Sesame. 


« Aye,” said the other, and strolled away. 
D 2 
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Tom saw his new acquaintance now and again, 
but never had many words with him; he was 
generally just leaving the shipyard when Tom 
was arriving. He became curious as to the 
identity of this Scot of few words, and one day 
asked Angus, one of the shipwrights, who he 
might be. 

“Ou, yon’s Captain Blogg. Dinna ye ken 
him? I thocht he was a freend o’ yours.” 

‘Never saw him before the other day, Angus. 
Is he often about here ?” 

‘“Whiles, when he’s not awa’ to the whaling. 
He brocht a fine callant doun wi’ him twa days 
agone. A Jew man, I shouldn’t wonder. They 
said they kenned ye weel,” said Angus. 

“That’s queer,” said Tom, ‘uncommon queer. 
What sort of a man is this Captain Blogg?” 

“Weel,” said Angus slowly, as one picking his 
words, ‘‘he a varra guid seaman. But I wad nae 
send a son 0’ mine to sea wi’ him. There’s 
naething said against him but he’s a dour man, 
and ’tis like would not stick at a trifle, if there’s a 
profit to be made, ye ken.” 

‘“What’s his ship?” asked Tom, whose sus- 
picions were aroused by the mention of the Jew 
man. 

“The Ameha,” said Angus dryly. 

“And what sort of man was his friend, 
Angus?” 

‘Qu, dressed varra braw. A fur coat, gould 
watch-guard and a large ceegar. Cap'n Blogg 
ca’ed him Lambert, I recollect.” 
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Tom had never seen Lambert, but the description 
seemed not unlike the lively account that Reg 
had given him. ‘“ What makes you think he was 
a Jew?” he asked. 

“ Black currly hair, varra oily, and varra flat- 
fitted,” replied Angus. “I'll juist be gettin’ back 
to worrk,” added he. 

Tom had hardly realized the Scot’s passion for 
detail till he received this description of Blogg’s 
friend, and as he went he wondered how Angus 
would describe himself ; on the whole, he felt glad 
not to know, as he feared the description might 
not be particularly flattering. 

Tom walked quietly away, and strolled round 
the quays until he came to a ship with the name 
Ameta painted on her stern. She was evidently 
a whaler, and by all appearances was just about 
to sail. Two hands were removing the traces of 
coaling from the decks, and to the eye of a sailor 
it was evident that she was ready to get under 
way at a few minutes’ notice. Tom thought that 
he would know her again if he ever saw her. 
Brigantine rigged, with a yellow smoke-stack 
between her masts, and her sides painted a bright 
green, she looked rather gaudy for the trade she 
followed. 

Three days later Tom Todgers was battling 
down a narrow street, with the east wind in his 
teeth. No one who has not been in Dundee at 
the time of east wind knows what cold is, and Tom 
thought that the blast would cut him intwo. He 
felt as though he needed to look at his toes to see 
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if there were any left, when he ran head first right 
into the arms of Captain Blogg. 

“Why, cap’n,” said he, “I thought you had 
sailed days ago.” , 

“ Why, man, it’s Captain Todgers. Eh, but it's 
snell ; come awa’ and tak’ a drop o’ comfort.” So 
saying, the Scot took Tom by the elbow and turned 
him into a low-browed public-house at the corner 
of the quay. 

‘““Come, mistress,” said the captain, ‘‘ twa 
glasses o’ rum, hot.” 

Tom found himself in a low room, whose tiny 
window gave on to the quay. The ceiling was 
crossed by black beams, and the floor was worn 
uneven by the boots of countless generations of 
sailors. He turned to the fire to get the cold out 
of his bones, and the landlady had brought in the 
glasses before he was warmed through. 

“ Tak’ a sup,” said Blogg hospitably ; “ gran’ 
stuff to keep out the cold: better than whusky.” 

Tom lifted the glass, then catching the glint of 
the other’s eye and a ray of light on his un- 
mistakably red hair, he sipped, nodding ‘“ good 
luck.” Tom Todgers had tasted rum of that 
particular flavour once before in his life, and. this, 
and the sight of the captain’s hair, brought the 
Bad Hat’s red-headed Scot, against whom George 
had warned him, for the first time to his mind. 
He knew for a certainty that Captain Blogg was 
trying to hocus him; a man who has_ been 
shanghaied once does not, unless he is a fool, wish 
for a second experience. 
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“Thank ’ee,’ said Tom, rather shortly, 
“thank ’ee, but rum never did agree wi’ me.” 

“Drink it up, mon, doun wi’ it,” said Blogg, 
with boisterous good-nature, a trifle overdone, 
perhaps. ‘There’s mair whaur that cam’ frae!” 
So saying the captain drained his own glass. 

Tom was tempted to tell the red-headed man 
what he thought of him, but he was a cautious old 
bird, and contented himself with his refusal of 
more drink. He bethought him that the Scot 
~would not have tried this risky game in a British 
port if he had not been sure of the people of the 
house, and that he might be in “queer street ” if he 
were not careful, even without the drugged rum. 
So he affected to look at his watch. “It’s late,” he 
said, ‘and I’ve a most particlar appointment. 
Well, good-bye, cap’n, a pleasant voyage to you.” 

For a moment the red-headed man looked as 
though he were going to attack old Tom. It was, 
perhaps, a pity that he did not, for Tom was quite 
capable of looking after himself with his fists ; but 
just then a broad blue back blocked the little 
window, and the cautious Scot recognized that the 
policeman outside would hear anything like a 
fight. So with a growl that was remarkably like 
a curse, Captain Blogg drew back, and Tom went 
quietly out. The door was not closed before the 
captain had poured the glass of doubtful spirits 
on the fire. 

Instead of continuing on his way, for he was 
bound to the shipyard when he met the red-headed 
man, Tom turned thoughtfully back to his lodgings 
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and climbed four flights of stairs up to his room, 
meditating profoundly at every step. 

“Shanghaie me, would he?” —so Tom’s reflections 
ran—‘‘shanghaie me! What’s the meaning of this? 
A friend of that Jew man as Angus told me 
about, .. . that'll be Lambert—lI dare say his real 
name is Levi, . . . there’s more in this than I can 
make out; at any rate, Dundee is not a very 
healthy place for me just now, not till the Amelia 
has sailed, anyhow. I'll up stick and run, that’s wot 
Pll do, .. . go an’ see wot Master George can 
make out on it, so | will.” 

Having reached this sensible conclusion, Tom 
Todgers called Mrs. Wilson and told her that 
business took him away for a while. He paid two 
weeks’ rent for his rooms, and gave her leave to 
take another lodger if he were not back within 
that time, packed his few things in an antique 
carpet-bag, and went to the station just in time to 
catch the eleven twenty-five for London. 


CLARE RV 
THE RAID OF THE PIRATES 


So it came about that the next morning, when 
the Trevelyans were turning their thoughts to the 
marmalade, Tom Todgers arrived from the town 
where that delicacy is made, though probably 
their housekeeper, one of the good old-fashioned 
sort, made it at home. 

‘“‘Hallo, here’s Tom!” sang out Geoff. 

George looked up with a friendly nod. ‘‘ Had 
breakfast?” he asked quietly—there were very 
few things that could surprise George. 

Reg rang for fresh supplies, and before they 
would let the old fellow talk, they made him warm 
himself and eat. 

‘Nothing wrong with the Sesame?” said 
George at last, when pipes were lit, and Tom 
was beginning to feel less like a walking icicle. 

“No, no,” said Tom. ‘The Sesame is all 
right. A rare good ’un she is; those folk know 
their business, I can tell ’ee. You should just 
hear Angus play the accordion, it's a fair treat. 
No, the Sesame is all right...” And then he 
plunged into the story. “And then it came into 
my head like a flash,” concluded he, ‘that yon 
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man must be the red-headed Scot the poor Bad 
Hat telled ye of. And I was minded to knock 
his front teeth through the back of his neck. But 
no, I thought, I know him, but he don’t quite 
know that I know. So I-didn’t give the show 
away, but left him quiet like. Eh, but he’s a 
bad ’un!” 

‘‘There’s a worse one behind him, if Lambert 
is his friend,” said George. ‘And what’s more, 
I would bet that it was Lambert’s motor-car that 
took our burglars away that night ; but we can’t 
make a fuss. First place, we have not any legal 
proof; second place, if we had, Blogg will have 
sailed by this. A regular set of pirates, that is 
what they are. What do you think Blogg meant 
to do with you, eh, Tom?” 

“It seems to me—and I have thought of 
nothing else for twenty hours now—that he 
reckoned on getting me into the Amelia as a 
fore-mast hand, and fairly making me tell him 
where the gold is.” 

“But he couldn't do that,” said Geoffrey. 
“Surely he couldn’t do that? Besides, you 
would never have told.” 

“Once he got me aboard, he would ha’ been 
my skipper, and there’s precious few things as a 
skipper cannot do with his crew. Whether I told 
or not, I should never have come home, that is a 
sure thing. It would have been logged as ‘lost 
overboard,’ that’s what,” said Tom, with a grim 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“T think you are right,” said George, “and you 
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have had a very close shave. Now, Tom, when 
did you sleep last? Ah, I thought so; you look 
as though a snooze would do you good. Doss 
down on the sofa there, and take a spell. 1 will 
smoke a pipe over things in general.” 

Some hours later, when they were all together 
again, George blew a puff from his pipe, pulled 
Bill the Terrier’s left ear ever so gently, and 
delivered himself of the result of his cogitations. 

“Ttiseems to me,” he said quietly, “that Blogg 
and Lambert mean to stick at nothing to gain 
their ends, for it is pretty clear that both men are 
in it. They have broken into this house in search 
of the precious chart ; they have tried to trepann 
Tom in order to force the information they re- 
quire from him, and they have failed each time. 
It will be the turn of one of us next: any of us 
would suit their purpose. Now, this is a pretty 
lonely spot, but precious handy from the sea ; the 
creek is only just across the lawn. We will take 
no risks; we have a regular gang of pirates to 
deal with, and I shouldn't be surprised if the 
Amelia turned up in the offing—let’s see, how’s 
the wind? H’m—maybe at dawn to-morrow. If 
Blogg does come, look out! We shall have to 
fight for it for all. we are worth.” 

«What larks! Eh, Bill, old boy?” said Geoff, 
with a laugh. 

«The sort of larks I don’t exactly relish,” re- 
plied George. ‘‘ Look here, young ’uns, for the 
next few days we none of us go about alone, or 
unarmed either : each of us must carry a revolver. 
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Tom, you will sleep here, and you are not to 
leave the house by yourself any more than I shall 
myself.” 

“Right oh!” said Reg. “I have been practising 
on the shore with mine till I could hit a postcard 
at fifteen yards every time.” 

“But this is the twentieth century,” said 
Geoff. 

‘Those sort of people don’t stop to count 
centuries,” replied George. ‘I tell you we have 
to do with a real bad lot, and we do not want to 
bother with the police.” 

“Right oh!” said Geoff. “I am going into 
Stowborough to buy cartridges. I shall bicycle. 
Coming, Reg ?” 

“No, thanks; you can look after yourself this 
afternoon—at any rate, Blogg and Co. won't be 
here till to-morrow. Take the faithful Bill; a run 
will do him good, he is growing fat.” 

“Come along, Bill. Ta-ta, you lazybones,” 
and Geoffrey strolled out of the room. 

At dinner that evening Geoffrey said casually, 
“Oily black hair that curls, flat feet, a fur coat 
and a whacking big cigar.” 

‘What rot are you talking now?” asked his 
eldest brother in true fraternal fashion, 

“Nothing much. I fancy I have seen our 
friend Lambert, that’s all. Pass the mustard, 
Reg,” said Geoff coolly. 

“Did he see you?” asked George. 

“Can't say, Pm sure. He saw Bill, though, 
right enough. Seemed to recognize him, too.” 
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‘Was he alone?” asked George, with interest. 

“No; he had a stuggy-looking pal with him. 
Chap with a broken nose, a sort of prizefighting- 
looking cove. They were on the steps of the 
‘Dragon.’” 

‘This is beginning to look like business,” said 
Reg. 

“I tell you what it is,” said George; “we will 
keep together for the next few days. I believe 
it would really be wisest to clear out, but it does 
not seem the thing to let a beastly money-lender 
drive one out of one’s house.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” chimed in Geoff. “Bags I 
Bill to sleep in my room all the same.” 

“You and Reg will sleep together,” said George, 
with authority. ‘Tom Todgers will sleep in my 
dressing-room.” 

“Tt is a regular campaign,” said Reg; “ but what 
is your rooted objection to calling in the police, 
George ?” 

“Precious lot of good that would be. I don’t 
want Abel Dobbs for my nursemaid, thanks. 
Besides, Novaya Zemlya belongs to Russia, more 
or less, and if a whisper of the gold got abroad 
we should have a dickens of a job to circumvent 
the wily Muscovite. I don’t much fancy we 
should even get a smell at it.” 

“ Abel Dobbs, dear old thing! Why, he never 
arrested a drunk until he was incapable too,” said 
Geoff, laughing. So, having laid their little plans 
for meeting the enemy, the brothers went quietly 
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The Hall lay up a secluded creek of the North 
Sea, far from other dwellings; and in the old 
lawless days, not so very long ago either, rumour 
has it that many a cargo of contraband was 
hidden in the cellars. It is even said that 
George’s great-grandfather, and a county magis- 
trate at that, was one of the worst ‘offenders in 
this respect on all the east coast. So quiet and 
remote was Trevelyan Hall that Blogg and his 
confederates could not have chosen a more suit- 
able spot for any deed of violence, supposing that 
they meditated such a thing. 

The day following Tom’s return was peaceful 
and quiet as usual, and George began to think 
that he had, perhaps, been over-cautious in making 
what preparations he had, and went to bed feeling 
rather cheap, as one who has been taken in by a 
false cry of “ Wolf.” 

At the end of March dawn comes about five 
o'clock in the morning, and, wakened by some 
stir on Bill the Terrier’s part, Reg got out of bed 
and looked out of the window. It was a still 
spring morning, a light mist hung over the ground, 
and the grass was white with hoar-frost. A 
blackbird sang in a tree close at hand, and 
another answered him across the creek. Reg 
sniffed the keen morning air appreciatively, and 
Bill put his fore-paws on the window-ledge as 
though he would say, “ Let’s go out of doors, old 
man.” 

Suddenly Bill gave a little grunt, not quite a 
growl, but something in the nature of a query. 
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Reg put his hand on the dog’s head to keep him 
quiet, and listened intently. He heard Geoff 
stirring in the room behind him, and put up a 
hand to him to be silent. Geoff came to the 
window also, and they stood listening. 

“ Bother this mist,” said Geoff; “I thought I 
saw a couple of men cross the end of the lawn.” 
“Yes,” whispered Reg, ‘“‘so did I. Listen.” 

The three stood silent, strained at attention. 
Bill knew that his masters were listening and 
watching for some one not exactly friendly; trust 
him for knowing how his men felt : even they did 
not realize the extent of his canine knowledge. 
Then Bill growled, a deep gurgle inherited from 
his bull-dog ancestry; his keener senses had 
detected the measured beat of oars quite a minute 
before the two young men heard it. 

“It’s them,” said Geoff, in a delighted whisper. 
“What larks! eh, Bill, old man?” 

George was cosy, warm and sleepy, and he 
resented being told to wake up and dress. It 
seemed to him that he offered a passive resistance 
to the forces coercing him for hours and hours ; 
but, as a matter of fact, within half-a-minute of 
Reg opening his door he was out of bed and 
dressing hastily, with his mind already beginning 
to work on the problem that Mr. Lambert was 
setting for solution. 

Tom was soon roused, and the four discussed 
the situation in the empty kitchen, whither George 
had led them. When he was in possession of the 
few facts, ‘Look here,” said he, “we cannot afford 
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to have this Lambert playing these little games 
indefinitely ; we will get this cleared up right away. 
We will make them show their hand. Tom, 
Geoff and I will go quietly out by the back door 
and hide behind the shrubbery. Reg, the fellow 
knows you, so you must act as decoy. Go out of 
the front door, making no more noise than you 
usually do—that will be quite enough, you young 
beggar !—and go down the drive towards the 
gate. Help yourselves to stout walking-sticks, and 
do not use your revolvers unless you must, and 
especially you, Reg, for in this mist you are quite 
as likely to hit one of us as not. But mind,” he 
added, ‘“‘if it comes to a fight we must win at all 
costs, for if they capture one of us, that one will 
never see the old Hall again.” 

Geoff passed a loop of string through Bill’s 
collar, and the three went noiselessly out over the 
frosted grass to the shrubbery George had spoken 
of, lying half-way between the creek and the 
drive. They heard low voices on the right, and 
an oar drop on the bottom of a boat, followed 
by a sound very like a curse. Presently the 
sound of the front door being unbolted reached 
their ears, and Reg’s footsteps crunched on the 
gravel, and they heard his cheerful whistle as he 
rattled out the latest popular air from the music- 
halls, 

Four men ran past the shrubbery in the direction 
of the whistler, and while Tom recognized the 
red-headed Scot as the first, and Geoff said the 
prizefighter was second, George had little doubt 
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but that it was Lambert who brought up the rear. 
Still Reg’s whistle sounded unconcernedly on the 
air, till a sudden shout brought it to an abrupt 
ending. 

“That’s the young beggar,” screamed Lambert, 
“collar him and back to the boat.” 

“Hallo,” shouted Reg, “hands off; what do you 
want ?” 

As he spoke he began to run, and his direction 
was cunningly chosen to bring his pursuers across 
the front of his friends, concealed as they were 
_ by the shrubs. He ran well within himself, for 
he rightly guessed that he had the heels of any 
_ of his pursuers. Just as he drew level with the 
shrubs a hoarse voice shouted, “Stand still or I 
will shoot.” 

Reg took no notice of the order, but passed on 
more slowly, to allow the pursuit to come nearer; 
but he miscalculated his distance and a blow on 
the head sent him to the ground. Geoff, who had 
been struggling to hold Bill and stifle his growls, 
released him. Without wasting time in barking, 
Bill made a bee line for the last man in the string 
of running figures, and Lambert’s shrill yell adver- 
tised the fact that the faithful Bill had got a good 
grip of the moneylender’s leg. 

With a shout the three leaped from their con- 
cealment, and rushed into the fray. Geoff went 
for the nearest and soon found that he had as 
much as he could tackle. The tough mate of a 
Dundee whaler was likely to prove more than a 
match for him, and, met by a blow that he could 
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scarcely parry, he began a wary fight, using his legs, 
and shifting his ground rapidly, while he watched 
for a chance to get well home with his right. 

George and the prizefighter faced each other, 
and George was happy. Whena sudden bout of 
influenza had prevented him from competing in 
the final for the amateur heavy-weights, life had 
scarcely seemed worth a bottle of doctor’s stuff; 
but now compensation had come, and George put 
up the fight of his life. The prizefighter naturally 
thought that he would have little trouble with a 
chance-found country antagonist, and attacked 
with misplaced confidence. But a blow like the 
kick of a horse over his heart, followed by a 
lightning-like crack on his left cheek, made him 
see stars and reason together. 

They went at it hammer and tongs. George 
knew his danger, for he more than suspected that 
his opponent, being in a very tight place, would 
leave no artifice, fair or otherwise, untried ; there- 
fore he fought a heavy punishing battle, striving 
by. every means in his power to reach a rapid 
decision. His opponent, recovering somewhat 
from the first staggering blows, was fighting for 
his wind and a second chance, but George kept 
on, letting him have it right and left on the body 
till the man, not in first-class training, began to 
feel sick and dizzy. Then George changed his 
tactics and landed his right fist on the point of 
the man’s chin. It was a decisive blow: the fellow 
went down with a grunt, and lay motionless, 
knotked senseless. 
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No sooner had he disposed of this adversary, 
than George turned to help his brothers: in the 
tail of his eye he saw Tom Todgers administering 
an awful thrashing to Captain Blogg; but Reg 
was on the ground, and Geoff was getting the 
worst of it with the sailor, who was a fine rough- 
and-tumble fighter. Witha shout he sprang to his 
brother’s help, and having no fancy to fight the 
whole family, and seeing two of his friends dis- 
posed of already, the mate of the 4 melita took to 
his. heels. Blogg and Tom had been enjoying 
themselves together, being pretty well matched. 
They were both a good deal knocked about, and 
their battle still hung in the balance, but with the 
retreat of his mate and the fall of the prize- 
fighter, Blogg drew off, and, drawing a revolver, 
he swore that he would shoot any one who 
hindered his retreat. With the prizefighter 
Staggering along under the protection of his 
pistol, Blogg almost tripped over a struggling, 
howling, growling mass on the ground; it was 
Bill and Lambert, the latter struggling for dear 
life to keep Bill's teeth from his throat. Blogg 
turned his revolver on the dog. 

Seeing this, George drew his pistol. “Hands 
up!” he said. “If you hurt the dog I'll shoot 
you like a dog yourself.” 

Bill was with difficulty detached from his prey, 
and after some parley it was agreed to let the 
wretched money-lender loose, and at liberty to 
follow his friends back to their boat. 

“But mind this,” said George; “I will make 
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England, and the North Sea too, so hot for you 
that you and your ship shall be hunted till you are 
caught.” 

The pirates went back to their ship in some 
disorder, while George and Geoff supported Reg, 
who was rather badly knocked out, back to the 
Hall. The Terrier Bill brought up the rear 
with a fine sample of Yorkshire trousering in 
his triumphant jaws. As the mists lifted, Tom 
Todgers had the satisfaction of seeing the Amelia 
in the offing with smoke pouring in clouds from 
her stack, making the best of her way on a north- 
easterly course. 


GHAPTER VI 
» THE SAILING OF THE SESAME 


“‘ SEE the conquering heroes come,” said Geoff, 
as with Reg’s arm in his he led the way back 
into the kitchen. “Take a pew, Reg, old man.” 
So saying, he led Reg to a wooden arm-chair. 

Bill came in, still holding his piece of trousering, 
a relic from which he was extremely loath to 
part, and George and Tom followed. It was still 
very early, and the servants were not yet stirring, 
so Geoff busied himself with the boiling of a 
kettle, meaning to make some tea. 

“Pretty battered lot we look,” said Geoff, 
grinning at his brothers. 

“Tam glad no one was killed,” said George, 
seating himself on the corner of the table. ‘It 
might easily have come to shooting. However, 
I don’t think we shall hear anything more of 
them for a time.” 

“Unless some gunboat or another runs up 
against the Amelia,” said Tom Todgers. “She 
will be a marked ship at whatever port she puts 
in at. She will be arrested for a pirate.” 

‘‘So she would, Tom,” replied George, “if we 
complained to the proper people. But I am not 
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going to say anything about it, and I want you 
chaps to keep quiet about it too. After all, no 
one but ourselves knows what happened this 
morning.” 

“Surely, George,” said Geoff, “you are not 
going to let a crew of ruffians like that loose? 
What’s the sense of it, man?” 

‘Look here, young ’un,” said stolid old George, 
“we mean to go up into the Arctic after gold, 
don’t we? Well, that gold lies in a foreign 
country. You may say that the ownership is 
pretty much nominal, but if we complain of 
Captain Blogg and the Amela we shall have a 
whole heap of gensdarmes, and foreign gunboats, 
and gentlemen with knouts wanting to know 
what we are up to in the Kara Sea. Besides,” 
he added shrewdly, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“we left Lambert with the impression in his 
mind that the whole British Navy would be after 
him to-day. Mark my words, within a week we 
shall hear that the 4A mela has gone down.” 

“That's all right,” grumbled Geoff, “but we 
shall have trouble with that Lambert yet. If he 
sinks the ship he is in, I'll bet he will have 
another handy to step into. We shall have to 
fight those fellows again.” 

‘‘Tt was not such bad fun while it lasted,” said 
George, smiling at his bruised knuckles. 

“You old scrapper!” said Geoff, with a laugh. 
“Here, Reg, try a drink of this, it will buck 
you up.” 

Tom Todgers went back to Dundee and 
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George made various inquiries in London, 
through Mr. Ainslie, which resulted in his learn- 
ing that Lambert was supposed to be cruising in 
his yacht, the Pe¢re/, round the Norwegian 
coast. The same morning that brought Mr. 
Ainslie’s letter, the paper contained the following 
paragraph :— 

“LOST AT SEA.—The crew of the whaler 
Amelia, hailing from Dundee, have landed at 
Tromsoe, in a couple of the ship’s boats. It is 
reported that the main shaft gave way some 
eighty miles west of that place. The accident 
so damaged the hull of the ship that she filled 
rapidly, and the boats had hardly pulled clear 
before she sank. A third boat, containing the 
skipper, Captain Blogg, two of his guests, the 
first mate and an able seaman named Crowther, 
has not yet been heard of. The Ameha was 
fully insured.” 

‘We shall have trouble with the Pefre/,” said 
Geoff, when he read this paragraph. ‘‘ We shall 
have the days of the Buccaneers over again.” 

The weeks went by and Tom Todgers reported 
that the Sesame was rapidly nearing completion. 
In the mean time the Trevelyans were busy 
collecting stores of all kinds for their prolonged 
voyage. Tinned meats and soups, pemmican, 
dried and tinned vegetables, dried milk, groceries 
of all descriptions, marmalade, jams, tinned fruits, 
were all bought of the best possible quality. 

George was not content with having the stores 
in their own tins, but he had them packed into 
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metal cases of a convenient size and then soldered 
up, so that they should be completely protected 
from damp as well as air. Even the flour was 
treated in this way. For drink, they purchased 
quantities of lime and lemon-juice, several cases 
of whisky and brandy, and a few dozen bottles of 
wine, but they intended to drink chiefly tea, coffee 
and cocoa. 

An important part of the ship’s equipment 
consisted of mining stores, including a couple of 
barrows, and materials for the construction of 
gold-washing plant, besides picks, shovels, and 
crowbars, blasting powder and guncotton. A 
small forge with the necessary tools was added; 
and Tom Todgers up in Dundee made friends 
with a blacksmith, and, after paying a handsome 
fee, acquired considerable proficiency in the art of 
a smith. 

May came, and with it the launch of the 
Sesame, and surely better ship never took the 
water, even in that birthplace of stout ships. 
Her sails, spars and rigging were made with the 
same jealous care as that which had watched over 
her hull; no least thing was left to chance, and 
the result was that, when she made her trial trip, 
the Trevelyans felt that they had under them a 
ship which would go to the ends of the earth and 
back again. 

At length all was ready: everything that could 
conceivably be needed for the eighteen months’ 
voyage had been shipped, with a margin over for 
an extra year if need be. Duplicate parts of 
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machinery, spare cables, spare anchors, a spare 
rudder, all that four keen brains could think of 
had been provided, and she was under way. 

The coast of Scotland lay, a blue line, over the 
quarter, white-winged sea-birds floated in the 
sunlight, and the Sesame, with every sail set, 
heeled gently over to the west wind as she 
moved northward to the pleasant sound of the 
swish and ripple of water under her bows. Geoff 
was steering, just feeling her with the wheel, 
giving a glance at the binnacle, and now and 
again a glance at the luff of the mainsail, and 
dropping an occasional word to George, who was 
lying at full length on the after-deck, smoking 
and enjoying the warm June sunshine. 

“‘ How does she steer, young ’un ?” said George 
lazily. 

“Light as a feather—the sails are perfectly 
balanced,” said Geoff, ‘‘but she feels sluggish, 
not like the Seamew.” 

‘Well she may ; she is no yacht, but a trading 
craft. There are fifty tons of stores under 
hatches. But she must be making a good six 
knots.” George rolled over and inspected the 
patent log towing astern. “Six point five,” he 
said contentedly, and relapsed into quiet again. 

Tom Todgers was cleaning up forward, and 
removing the last traces of the British Isles left 
by the anchor when they got it home, while a 
savoury smell from the galley told of Reg busy 
among the cooking-pots. Reg was an accom- 
plished cook, and had taken many lessons from 
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their old housekeeper during the last few months. 
George told him that he might any time earn his 
living as cook to a working-men’s club, but Reg 
had stipulated that, if he did the cooking, some 
one else should do the washing up. 

Reg beat upon a frying-pan, calling them to 
dinner, and Tom came aft to relieve the helm. 

““What’s the menoo?” said Geoff. “I could 
eat horse, this air is so hungry.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Reg gravely, “this being 
the first dinner of the voyage, I have the honour 
to present to you something a leetle extra special. 
We begin with Hors-d’ceuvres a la Lambert— 
_ you will find them strong, if piquant—followed by 
Consommé Barents, smooth and bland; then beef 
steaks a la old England will prepare the way for 
Pouding de la vache de mer ; the whole, topped up 
with Café noir, should leave you happy men and 
disinclined for anything more arduous than your 
trick at the wheel.” 

“Don’t you fall overboard, or anything of that 
kind,” said Geoff gravely, when the meal had been 
disposed of. ‘‘ We can’t spare you, Reg.” 

“You are a genius,” said George solemnly. 

“Right oh, gents both, you do me proud. 
Geoff may have the supreme pleasure of washing 
up, while George gives poor old Tom Todgersa 
chance of some grub.” So saying, Reg lit his pipe 
and sipped his coffee with an air. 

Of all the crew of the Sesame as she sailed 
on her course, the Terrier Bill was the most 
content. He stood on the top of the cabin, 
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whence he could see well over the bulwarks, and 
appeared to be monarch of all he surveyed. 

“Bless my buttons,” said old Tom Todgers, 
“if that there dawg don’t think that the whole fit- 
out was got up for his special benefit.” 

“T fancy he thinks he is in command,” said 
Geoff, ‘‘but he has been to sea before. Haven't 
you, Bill, old man?” 

Hearing his name, Bill jumped down from his 
perch, and came aft to where his friends were 
smoking by the wheel-house, delighting in their 
new ship and her behaviour at sea. 

“Pretty big hoist she has to her mainsail,” said 
George. 

“Aye, but she stands it well,” said. Tom. 
“ With her beam she'd carry pretty near anything, 
and with that sheer forrard, in pretty near any 
weather too. What height is her crow’s-nest 
from the deck, now?” 

“About fifty feet,” said George. “It should 
give us a good view over the ice.” 

“J likes this roller reefing gear,” said Tom, 
examining the butt of the boom as he spoke. 
“It seems a fancy sort of rig, but bless you, 
Master George, you have never had to tie 
reef points in a frozen sail off the Horn. There 
have been times when I didn’t much care whether 
I fell off the yard or not, I was so cold and 
perished.” 

“Oh, we have all sorts of pretty little tricks 
up our sleeves,” said Geoff. “I say, what time 
iste 
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‘“Nine o'clock,” said George, looking at his 
watch. 

“Well, we are not under the midnight sun yet,” 
said Geoff, ‘but it does not look as if it would 
be dark at all to-night. My trick at the wheel, 
boys; you had betterturn in. I'll pull you out at 
midnight, George.” 

The Sesame was perfectly safe in weather such 
as this with only the steersman on deck, but an 
electric bell connected the wheel-house with the 
saloon, so that the steersman could communicate 
with the watch below without having to leave 
the wheel. 

Day after day that good wind held, and under 
the happiest auspices the Sesame made her first 
passage. The voyagers just caught a glimpse of 
the Shetlands, a purple cloud lying on the edge 
of the sea, and they sighted nothing but a few 
fishing craft and a couple of timber ships until 
on the port beam the Lofoden Islands loomed 
athwart the evening sun. 

They had crossed the Arctic Circle and were 
now moving slowly up the long fjord that leads to 
Tromsoe. It was past midnight, but the sun was 
above the hills. Nature was asleep, the birds 
were still, for they recognize night when it comes, 
even in the summer of perpetual light; but not 
so man, for when the Sesame dropped anchor in 
Tromsoe harbour a group of men formed on the 
quay wall to watch and criticize the newcomer, 
with the curiosity common to seafarers of all 
nations. 
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“Folks are awake, seemingly,” said Tom 
Todgers, as he made the head-sails snug. 

“They never go to bed in Norway in the 
summer, I’m told,” said Geoff, with a grin. 

“I’m going to be an exception,” said Reg, 
making the mizzen-sheet fast. “Bring my hot 
water at nine, George, old man; good-night all.” 

‘““A rare good passage we have made,” said 
George, following Reg down the companion-way ; 
“turn in, boys; we shall have to be about 
early.” 

They did not stay long in Tromsoe harbour, 
but Bill was surprised to find that a local pre- 
judice against the risks of hydrophobia prevented 
him from landing, so that he spent the time there 
in superintending the shipment of a final load of 
oil for the motor, and a small deck-load of timber, 
which George had thought would come in useful 
later. 

George had arranged with a local merchant for 
this to be ready, and he questioned his agent 
about the crew of the Ameha, and asked if 
anything had been seen of a ship resembling 
the Petrel. He was told that ships coming 
round from the White Sea had reported sighting 
a yawl-rigged yacht cruising’ off the North Cape. 
The Norwegian sailors had not been able quite 
to reckon the stranger up, and a mystery is 
always talked about where ships are concerned. 

They lost no time, but got their extra stores 
stowed as soon as possible; and when the ship 
was clear of the strangers who had helped with 
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the safe disposal of the timber, a small matter, 
they held a council of war before they sailed. 

““We have to do with thorough-paced scoun- 
drels, as clever as demons, and depend upon it 
they are waiting for us to the northward,” said 
George. ‘I have talked with several men here 
who know the Barents Sea well, and they say 
there is a good deal of ice this year. So we are 
unlikely to find the entrance to Matotchkin Shar 
clear before the end of the month. There are 
two places off Novaya Zemlya where the ice is 
generally easier to negotiate than elsewhere : one 
is off the Straits themselves, the other, farther 
south, off Goose Land. Now I propose that we 
make for the latter point, as being farther from 
our real destination, and so mislead the brutes.” 

“That sounds all right,” said Geoff; ‘“ what do 
you say, Tom?” 

“ Well,” said the old sailor, ‘‘the more we can 
bamboozle ’em the better, of course. The no’th 
winds will have brought a sight of ice down, I 
reckon, but all the same I should go a long ways 
no’th before making any easting. I’m a sight 
more afeared of that Lambert than I am of any 
ice. 

“Just so,” said George, ‘we will keep well clear 
of the North Cape and not give them a chance of 
sighting us at all. It is far the wisest plan. We 
will up anchor and slip away to-day.” 

But though they knew it not, keen and inter- 
ested eyes watched their sailing, and long before 
the Sesame was out of sight of the hills round 
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Tromsoe, a telegram was flashing along the wires 
telling of their departure. 

The wind had shifted east of north and they 
stood down the long fjord, with now and again 
a tack, for they were unwilling to use up the 
precious oil that might be so badly needed later. 
When the open sea was reached the wind came 
almost due north, and the Sesame was put on the 
starboard tack, making a very long leg to the 
north-west. Then the airs fell light and baffling, 
foggy weather gave them trouble, and it was 
several days before the sun showed sufficiently to 
give them their true position. At last the good 
ship’s head pointed east, and Geoff gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“That's better,” said he; ‘we have begun to 
lie our true course at last.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FIRST SIGHT OF ICE 


THE Sesame might have been the only ship in 
all these lonely seas, as day after day she floated 
‘amid baffling airs and sighted no semblance of 
a sail. Indeed, the voyagers began to hope that 
they had even seen the last of Lambert and his 
_ fellow pirates, till one day Geoff, who was in the 
_ crow’s-nest, saw a sail on the horizon. 

“Is she the pirate, Tom?” he called as she 
_ drew nearer. 

“Can’t ye smell her, master?” said the old 
sailor, with a chuckle. ‘‘ Pirate, bless you? She 
is a whaler, I guess. Any way, Lambert does not 
carry steam, and yonder craft smokes like a 
bloomin’ colliery.” 

The stranger rapidly drew up with them, pass- 
ing a mile to windward; under her counter a 
great whale towed, belly upwards, the huge 
carcase blown up with the gases of decomposition, 
like a balloon in tow. 

‘“‘T’ve had enough whale to last me a lifetime,” 
said Reg, as he dropped below to his cook pots. 

With the passing of the whaler the luck seemed 
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over the quarter and the Sesame began to move 
swiftly on her course. She was now voyaging 
through one long day, the sun even at midnight 
being well above the horizon. However, sleep is 
a necessity, even if night does turn into day, and 
the very sea-birds slept on the waves during the 
bright night, so that they were often within an 
ace of running one down before it dived out of 
danger. Under all sail the good ship was quickly 
drawing near to Goose Land, the southern part of 
Novaya Zemlya. The breeze continued from the 
north, increasing in violence, so that about three 
on the following morning Geoff, who was steering, 
hailed the sleepers to take the topsail off her. 
Three sleepy heads came up the companion, and 
George hung on to the mizzen-stays for a moment 
peering to windward before deciding to take in 
sail. 

“Odd that there is not more sea with all this 
wind,” said he. ‘Hallo, young ’un, where have ~ 
your eyes been? See yonder, that’s the ice 
blink.” As he spoke he pointed northward, and, 
sure enough, there hung over the horizon that 
white gleam they soon learned to know so well, 
and which unmistakably means ice near at hand. 

“That accounts for there being no sea,” said 
Geoff. 

George looked aloft at the straining canvas, 
each sail hard and flat as a board with the weight 
of wind in it, and considered the bending topmast 
and the standing rigging, shrill with the cold gale 
that turned each rope into a harp-string. 
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“She'll stand it,” he said shortly, and went 
aloft into the crow’s-nest to obtain a more ex- 
tended view. Coming slowly on deck again, the 
cold making each motion deliberate, “We'll 
drive her,” said George. ‘The ice is coming 
down, but we will make what speed we can, 
though I doubt we shan’t get through. By the 
bye, there is a yawl to the southward running 
south-west, for shelter I guess, or rather, to 
escape the ice. I wonder if she is Lambert’s 
boat.” 

“What, the pirate?” said Geoff. 

‘““Yes, I fancy she is the craft; a jolly good 
thing she is not built to stand up to the ice like 
the Sesame: it gives us a rare pull.” 

George relieved Geoff at the wheel, and now 
and again looking over his shoulder at the 
approaching ice, held the Sesame well on her 
course. Bill the Terrier was divided between a 
yearning for the galley and its warmth, and a 
lively curiosity ; the latter prevailed, and he took 
his stand in the bows, whence he could bark at 
the guillemots and other sea-fowl as they swam 
or dived out of the course of the advancing 
ship. 

Though the wind continued to blow strongly, 
yet the sea became quieter and quieter as the ice 
approached them, and the ketch, heeling far 
over, flew through the strangely still water at a 
great pace. | 

After breakfast, when all hands were on deck 
again, they could distinctly hear the grinding 
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and growling of the ice, and the horizon was 
a gleaming line of whiteness where the sun 
struck the advancing battalions of the Arctic 
sea. 

“There is too much wind behind that ice to be 
comfortable,” said George. ‘‘I fancy it is pretty 
heavy ice, too, by the noise it is making. We 
will show our heels to it, Tom.” 

«Aye, aye,” said the old sailor; ‘but it'll foller 
us, I reckon.” 

“Not to hurt us,” was the reply; “we will run 
for Kolguev and find shelter under its lee, though 
it isn’t an over-comfortable coast.” 

With the ice roaring and grinding a bare two 
miles away, the Sesame swung round and ran 
south and east. The island of Kolguev was 
some fifty miles distant from them, but before 
they had covered half the distance the wind 
dropped somewhat, and with its falling a thick 
fog rolled up and shut them in, so that nothing 
could be seen a ship’s length away save grey, 
impalpable walls of mist. The cold, dank fog- 
wreaths settled on bulwark and rope in festoons 
of hoar-frost, and the Sesame seemed to become 
a weird sort of ghost driving through nothingness. 

“This is bad,” said George to his brothers. 
‘We can’t let her rip through weather like this. 
Kolguev is no sort of place to run on to in a 
fog. Shoals and sand-banks lie all around it, and 
even in clear weather a good deal of care would 
be needed in picking up an anchorage.” 

‘““Heave her to, then,” said Geoff, “and let’s 
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have some hot coffee: it’s fearfully cold in this 
fog.” 

“Yes, we will heave to,” replied his brother, 
“but we shall have the ice on top of us before we 
know where we are.” 

“She was built to stand it,” said Geoff. “Cut 
away below, Reg, and make the coffee.” 

Soon the ketch was lying head to the wind, her 
mizzen sheeted close, and the foot of the staysail 
hauled up to windward. Ice poles were laid 
handy, and leaving Tom to keep watch in the 
bows, the brothers tumbled below to get a little 
warmth into them. 

“Ha!” said Geoff, pulling off his mittens. 
‘Ha! that’s good,” and he lifted a cup of steam- 
ing coffee. But there is many a slip between the 
cup and the lip, and at the identical moment a 
great crash under the bows of the ship caused 
every plate and dish to rattle in the racks, and 
made Geoff set his cup down heavily on the table. 
“ Hallo,” said he, ‘‘so we have shaken hands 
with the North Pole at last.” 

*‘A pretty rough hand-shake,” said George, 
drinking his coffee and rising to go on deck. 
“Come along, boys, all hands on deck. Bring a 
jorum of coffee for old Tom, Reg.” 

“What's the news, Tom?” sang out Geoffrey, 
who was the first to reach the deck. 

‘‘She’s hit a lump of ice about as big as my cottage, 
master,” said the old fellow, looking keenly out into 
the grey nothingness ahead, ready to fend off 
another blow with the iron-shod pole he held ready. 
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“Get the sails off her and start the motor,” 
said George. 

Ice was around them now in all directions: 
they could hear it rustle and crush together, and 
glimmering floes passed them in the fog, scraping 
the ship’s sides or sometimes catching her fair 
upon the iron-sheathed bow. Slowly the Sesame 
threaded her way through the loose ice, and since 
she was under way, they wriggled her farther and 
farther eastward, more or less on her true course. 

Geoffrey’s keen eyes, as a rule, gave warning of 
any extra heavy floe ahead, but more than once 
the fog deluded him, and the ship was brought up 
short on heavy and unexpected ice. Sometimes 
the strong sloping bow would climb up over the 
floe, crush it under, and it would go swirling 
away in their wake; but sometimes the ice was 
too heavy for such treatment, and the ship would 
be worsted, and would herself slip back into the 
water and have to find a way round instead of 
over. 

George and Reg worked like Trojans with 
their long ice-poles, fending the ship off the 
heavier floes, while old Tom steered as near their 
proper course as his cunning hand could manage. 
It was perhaps as well for the bold adventurers 
that their first experience of ice should take place 
in a fog, for when the mist wreaths cleared away 
they found themselves surrounded by a white 
world of floe which they would assuredly have 
evaded if it had been possible. As it was, they 
had unintentionally proved the stoutness of their 
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little vessel, and her fitness to withstand the perils 
she must encounter. In addition, the voyagers 
gained a certain amount of experience among the 
floes, which made them bolder in the future than 
they might otherwise perhaps have felt inclined 
to be. 

From the crow’s-nest Reg looked over a 
tumbled sea of sparkling, sunlit ice, with dark 
lanes of water serpentining among the loose floes 
in all directions. There were no bergs: just simple 
flat sheets of ice here and there, piled floe on floe 
where the pressure of the pack had had its will. 
Far to the east he saw a broad band of open 
water, and beyond it, lifting over the horizon, the 
snow-clad hills of Novaya Zemlya. This was 
their land of promise, and when he hailed the 
deck and told them that land was in sight, there 
was not one of the crew of the Sesame but felt 
that they were at last within sight of their goal. 
Little did they reck of the weary days and terrible 
adventures that would be theirs before once more 
they would turn their ship’s bow away from this 
ice-gripped land of the far North. 

“Can we get through, young ’un?” shouted 
George, when he heard the good news. 

“T should think so. You had better come up 
here and look for yourself,” was the reply. 

For the next few hours the Sesame twisted this 
way and that through those narrow and uncertain 
ways. They were always shifting, those slender 
threads of water. Sometimes, when the ship’s head 
was directed for a channel that looked suitable, 
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the floes would quietly close up ahead of her and 
shut the pathway ; on the other hand, sometimes, 
when no practicable way seemed to lie near, the 
fields of ice would part and make a way for their 
passage. More than once the ship was caught 
between two closing floes, and her timbers would 
groan and creak, while her crew, with straining 
muscles, set their ice poles against the oncoming 
ice, and pushed and struggled, till they had fairly 
forced her through. The good ship herself did 
her part nobly at such times. With her motor 
purring away at full speed, she forced her strong 
bows through and over the obstructions that 
barred her further passage. At last only a few 
small pieces of ice floated between the Sesame and 
the clear water that separated her from the shore - 
a few miles away. 

George, who had been conning the ship through 
from aloft, came down on to the deck in a very 
prosaic frame of mind. He was cold and stiff, and 
beat his arms against his sides like any London 
cabby to restore the circulation in his chilled 
fingers. ‘‘ For goodness’ sake let’s have some 
grub,” said he. 

“Hot soup in ten minutes,” said Reg cheerfully, 
as he dived below. 

They gazed curiously at the wild and desolate 
shore. Gooseland is a low-lying and barren spot, 
its shores fringed with ice and snow, and its low 
hills inland covered with snow, cold white against 
a dull grey sky. The sun had gone, and the 
whole world seemed to have no gleam in it, and 
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even the sea that washed the shore with sullen 
wavelets was sad coloured and dun. Tired and 
weary as they were, George wished to anchor so 
that they might get some much-needed repose 
after their long conflict with the ice. 

Tom Todgers, however, did not at all agree 
with him on the subject of anchoring. “No, 
Master George,” said he; “’tain’t reasonable. 
Here's all this ice a-driftin’ down on us, and we 
on a lee shore with no shelter whatsomever. We 

should be forced to make our way out among the 
floes again if we don’t want to be druv ashore.” 

“Of course you are right, Tom,” said George. 
“Tt is a beastly nuisance, but we had better run 
south and anchor in Kostin Shar behind the 
islands. Comealong, old chap, let’s get the main- 
sail on her. Good job we can put the halliards 
round the capstan; I believe my handsare so cold 
that they would not grip a rope.” 

“Tf you have been cold, we ain't,” said Geoff 
ungrammatically. ‘ There, old boy, you go below 
and thaw: I’ll take the wheel while you get 
some grub,” he said, when at length the last rope 
was coiled down, and the ketch was running along 
the coast in search of a safe anchorage. 

Half-an-hour later George came on deck, and 
sent Geoff below. ‘“ Tomand I will take her down 
the coast,” he said. ‘‘Get some grub and a sleep. 
We will call you if anything turns up.” 

The Sesame ran down the coast, keeping the 
shore a couple of miles on the port beam. With 
a strong wind over her quarter, the ketch made 
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her best pace, but she was nota racer. George 
welcomed the comparative warmth of the steering 
shelter after his long bout in the crow’s-nest, and 
he and Tom smoked together mostly in silence, 
but occasionally exchanging a word on their 
present outlook. 

“You'd better turn in, Master George,” said 
Tom. ‘It’s my belief as we shall have to work 
our way through the ice again before we let the 
anchor go.” 

“Tf any one needs a rest you do, old friend,” 
said George. ‘I shall manage all right. But I 
agree with you, the ice will be down on us before 
we reach the Shar. However, we know the 
Sesame can stand up to it now.” 

As he spoke there was a bump, and a small 
piece of ice was turned aside by the ship’s 
stem. 

“More to foller,” said Tom, looking to wind- 
ward ; “I'll take a spell aloft.” 

‘Put an extra coat on and a pair of mittens, 
then,” said George. “It is cold enough in the 
crow's-nest to freeze the equator.” 

Ten miles to the south lay Mezndusharshky 
Island, a dim blot over the bowsprit, but between 
a thin stream of ice was already floating with the 
unmistakable promise of more to follow. For 
near an hour George kept the Sesame sailing 
under the guidance of Tom’s arms semaphoring 
from the crow’s-nest. But at last an extra heavy 
crash, as they struck a huge fragment of floe, told 
him that it was time to start the motor. 


BRE RIRST ssIGHT OF: ICE gI 


The shock of the ice brought the sleepers on 
deck, and in a very few minutes the sails were off 
her and the weary conflict had recommenced. 

“Oh, what a beanfeast we are having,” said 
Geoff with a grunt, as he leant his weight on the 
pole with which he was pushing off a huge frag- 
ment of floe. 

“T am as stiff,” said Reg, “as if I had played 
ten thousand football matches, each of ’em the first 
of the season.” 

‘Don’t drop into poetry,” replied his brother, 
Mehove |’ 

The next ten minutes would decide their fate. 
In truth they were in a parlous position. Under 
their lee lay a shelterless coast, and towards this 
a stream of heavy ice was irresistibly driving 
them. The floes had packed much closer than 
before, and soon it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to force their way through them. A 
mile ahead lay South Goose Cape, the northern 
boundary of the entrance to the strait. 

“Keep a look out for rocks, Tom,” shouted 
George. 

«Aye, aye,” replied the old fellow. ‘She 
will do it. Starbud the hellum, hard a starbud, 
port again, keep her so. That was a near shave. 
Work her out into the ice, master. That’s better 
than these rocks.” 

A quarter of a mile away a floe slid up over a 
hidden reef, twisted round and capsized with a 
crash. Other masses of ice took the ground, and 
the following floes smashed against them; and the 
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voyagers had the awful spectacle of the conflict 
of the moving ice with the shore but a few hundred 
yards to leeward. If the Sesame was caught by 
the pack no power on earth could save her. Floe 
was piled on floe with irresistible force, and the 
ice roared and thundered like an awful surf, even 
more destructive than the huge storm-driven 
rollers of the Atlantic itself. 

‘‘ Safe!” said George, at last, his face relaxing 
from the stern frown of concentration which the 
needs of the past half-hour had fixed there. 

‘Stand by to anchor,” called Tom from the top, 
as he piloted them into Beluchia Bay. 

The Sesame ran behind a chain of small islands, 
connected by masses of ice and frozen snow. 
Her first struggle with the Arctic was over 
and won, and the splash of the anchor and rattle 
of the cable were the sounds that proclaimed her 
victory. 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN ARCTIC LAND 


As the weary adventurers went below after their 
long struggle with the forces of the North, they 
realized for the first time how thoroughly the 
cabin of the Sesame represented home. It was a 
spot of warmth and peace amid the terrible lone- 
liness and savage wildness of the Arctic circle. 
The red curtains over the thick glass of the 
windows, the brass lamp swinging in its gimbals 
over the table, the well-padded lockers round the 
sides, which formed seats by day and berths by 
night, the walls where dainty water-colours of 
English scenery hung amid a varied assortment 
of guns and rods and harpoons, all made a picture 
of warmth and comfort very satisfying to tired 
and hungry men. 

Reg was not long in spreading a good meal on 
the white cloth, and the four sat long and cosily 
over the first square feed they had had for many 
an hour. And after, they smoked and talked 
half drowsily, preparatory to turning in. 

‘Well, here we are,” said George; ‘anchored 
in the Arctic at last.” 

“TI wonder where that Blogg is,” said Geoff, 
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contentedly puffing at his pipe. “Do you really 
think that the ship you saw last night, or was it 
the day before yesterday (it doesn’t matter), was 
the real pirate ship ?” 

‘“‘Shouldn’t be surprised,” said George indif- 
ferently. 

‘“‘ Anyways they aren't here,’ chimed in Tom. 
‘““And wot’s more, I wouldn’t be in their shoes 
to-night, no, not for a hat full of sovereigns.” 

“We have the best of them, anyhow,” said 
Geoff, “especially if they cannot trust their 
craft among the ice.” 

‘“T believe you,” said Tom, with immense relish. 
“Why, this little ketch is just a daisy. Arter the 
way she has faced the ice to-day, I’d take her 
anywheres. Not a drop of water in her, arter all 
those knocks, and some of ’em precious hard ’uns 
too. And then the way she stood up to it, half a 
gale and her taws'ls drawing. She is a daisy, no 
less.” So saying, the old sailor leant back and 
blew a fragrant cloud, expressive of his supreme 
content. 

“Carried unanimously,” said Geoff. “But that 
doesn’t settle the question of where they are. | 
own I wish I knew.” 

‘‘Somewhere the other side of the floes,” said 
George. “That is near enough for me. We 
shall meet them soon enough, you bet. Wonder 
what the Kid thinks. Hallo, the beggar is 
asleep! Here, rouse up, Reg, get into your 
berth. Pick up your pipe, sleepy head ; don’t set 
us afire, for goodness’ sake.” 
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“ll take first watch,” said Geoff. “You 
others have had a harder day of it than I 
have.” 

“Good lad,” replied George, ‘call me next.” 

Twelve hours later, when Reg came off his 
watch to prepare breakfast, the rigging was covered 
with ice, and the deck had a frozen covering of 
mingled snow and sleet. The wind had died 
away, and snow was falling heavily. In the offing 
the grinding of the ice could still be heard, and 
that was the only sound that broke the Arctic 
stillness. The crew of the Sesame were not sorry 
for another day to rest in, and the weather cer- 
tainly gave them every help. They could do 
nothing, and they did it most thoroughly. 

When the snow ceased, the sun shone on a 
wintry scene indeed. Seaward lay field on field of 
ice, and ice was floating in a loose pack around them 
and lining the bleak, snow-covered shores. Here 
and there black rocky islets stood out of the sur- 
rounding whiteness, but inland a carpet of snow 
lay over the undulating ground. 

“This is a nice July day,” said the irrepres- 
sible Geoff. “Reg, old man, we shall expect 
strawberries and cream, and ices for afternoon tea, 
so don’t you forget it. I say, aren’t there a lot of 
birds about ?” 

He spoke truly. The cliffs ofa small island not 
far distant were busy with guillemots engaged in 
their household duties, ducks flew hither and yon, 
gulls of various kinds were exploring the ice for 
open water where they might fish, and a couple of 
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miles away there were dark patches on the floes 
which the glass revealed to be seals. 

‘This is a regular Zoological garden,” said Reg. 
“What sort of duck are these, I wonder.” 

‘“‘Fider duck, chiefly,” said George, who pre- 
tended to some authority as an ornithologist. “I 
saw a brace of pintail fly over just now. Not to 
mention those divers, mergansers of sorts, and so 


” 


on. 


“There is a river yonder,’ said Reg. 
“Wouldn’t you like to have a day’s fishing, 
George?” 


‘What, that inlet? The Beluchia River, I 
expect,” replied George. ‘I say, that is not half 
a bad idea of yours, young ‘un. If we were a bit 
nearer we would goashore. There are Alpine char 
in these rivers.” 

‘‘What sort of beasts are they ?” asked Geoff, 
busy with the glasses. 

‘“ Alpine salmon, then, if that makes it any 
clearer. The Russians come up here and scoop 
‘em up in thousands, ship loads.” 

‘Come along, we will move the Sesame nearer 
in,” said Geoff decisively. ‘“ Bill and I are going 
to shoot duck.” 

No sooner said than done. The motor was 
started, the capstan set running, and within an 
hour they were snugly berthed in a little bay, and 
within a stone’s throw of the shore. The terrier 
Bill was the first to leap out of the boat on to the 
snow foot that fringed the shelving beach, and he 
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evinced his joy at being on shore again after 
three weeks at sea by a wild scurry through the 
snow. The others followed: more soberly, and as 
they climbed the steep bank they heard his bark 
as he evidently put up something that he con- 
sidered game. There was aswish of wings, and a 
grey goose, neck stretched out, came honking over 
the crest of the rise. Geoff swung his gun up, 
and two shots one after another rang out, but the 
bird merely swerved. Reg threw his gun to his 
shoulder and loosed off when the goose was 
- almost out of shot, and the great bird fell to the 
discharge. 

“Well done, young un!” said George; “he 
wiped your eye that time, anyhow, Geoff, old 
man.” 

‘“ Might as well shoot at a blooming meteorite,” 
said Geoff good-humouredly. “ That bird, sir, 
must have been coming down the wind about two 
hundred miles an hour at least before I judiciously 
turned him for my young brother. A\ll the same, 
Reg my boy, it was a very pretty shot.” 

‘Go and teach Geoff how to shoot,” said 
George. ‘As for me, I am going fishing.” 

So saying, George walked away in the direction 
of the river, while the other two started inland 
intent on game. Tom Todgers had been left in 
charge of the ship, for even in that desolate 
anchorage they did not like to leave the Sesame 
unguarded. 

Geoff and Reg found themselves on the edge 
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of a wide rolling plain. The ground was covered 
with patches of snow, but they could see that here 
and there grew moss and coarse grass; mingled 
with it were a few bright but tiny flowers. Loose 
stones covered the plain, and in the hollows were 
marshes and many ponds. The bird life was 
wonderful. Long-tailed ducks, eider ducks, geese 
of at least two varieties, besides many small waders 
whose names they did not know, abounded. 

Bill, who was ahead, flushed a duck, and Geoff 
dropped her with a single barrel, while Reg ran 
forward to prevent Bill breaking the eggs in the 
nest. 

“Look here, Geoff,” he called; “there are a 
dozen eggs, fresh too, for old Bill has smashed a 
couple. See, it isan eider’s nest. Poor bird, how 
she has stripped herself of down to make a soft 
lining.” 

“Those eggs will be all right for breakfast,” 
said Geoff prosaically. ‘‘Come along, old chap, 
this is a regular game preserve.” 

“Get out the glasses, look yonder—what is 
that ?” said Reg, a little farther on, pointing as he 
spoke to a rock-crowned hillock some quarter of 
a mile away. 

“It is a whacking great white owl,” said Geoff, 
after gazing for a minute or so through the bino- 
culars. ‘‘ What they call a snowy owl, I suppose. 
Jerusalem! he must be nearly three feet high.” 
The snowy owl was not quite as big as that, but 
he was a noble fellow, and when they approached 
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him, he rose into the air and floated away on great 
wide wings, that made both the young men 
exclaim with admiration. 

But they were not out on a natural history 
expedition : they were after fresh meat, a much 
more prosaic thing. Therefore they separated, 
and beat the plain some quarter of a mile apart, 
and had some very pretty shooting indeed. 

Meanwhile George had scrambled with some 
difficulty down to the river. He found that there 
was an edging of ice and snow, and it was some 
little time before he came to a place where fishing 
was practicable. His rod was together, and he 
examined his cast: he had prepared it before 
leaving the ship. 

“The Butcher and Alexandra,” he murmured 
to himself, as he looked at the flies and felt 
the points of the hooks, “I think they will do 
the trick if there are any fish in this queer little 
river,” 

The water was thick and discoloured, and 
George let a little line out and allowed his flies to 
trail in the rushing stream for a moment, in order 
to wet the gut, while he found firmer footing to 
throw his line in more comfort. As he was 
stepping down, a sudden twitch at the rod point 
made him exclaim and strike at the same moment. 
He was into a fish ; the winch gave a wild scream 
as the line ran out, and twenty yards away a fine 
silvery fish came floundering and flashing to the 
top of the water for a minute, as a lightly-hooked 
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fish will. It fought and battered on the surface, 
George holding the rod upright and hoping that 
the fish would go down again, but it was not to 
be; one extra heavy roll and the line came back 
imps the fish was off. 

“Bad luck,” said George to himself; “I was 
afraid he was only lightly hooked. However, 
this proves that there are fish in the river, at any 
rate. Here goes for another.” 

So saying, the angler reeled his line up till he 
had a suitable length out, and proceeded to cast 
over the stream. Keeping his rod point down and 
his flies sunk, he quietly worked them across with 
the current till they fished straight beneath his 
own bank. At the second throw there came a 
“plug” at the line that made his elbow tingle. 
Ah, what a sensation that is, when a good, fresh- 
run fish means business! < 

“This is the ‘real Mackay,’” quoted George 
contentedly, as with a sharp stroke he drove the 
hook well home. Louder and shriller grew the 
music of the winch as the fish dashed down 
stream, taking line at a rate that made the angler 
grow anxious. George kept his rod point well 
up, if that is the right expression for a rod that 
was bending like a reed, but he dare not put 
more pressure on his prey by touching the winch, 
for fear of an almost certain smash if he did so. 
At last, at the end of a sixty-yard rush, a great 
gleaming bar of silver flashed three feet in the 
air. Stumbling along, and winding when he 
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dared, George followed his fish as best he could, 
The rough going and the strong stream were 
heavy handicaps in favour of the fish, but with 
patience and firmness the rod gradually got the 
upper hand. Maintaining a steady pressure, 
George wound in whenever he got the least 
chance, and at last he saw the dim form of a fine 
Alpine char rolling in the water at his feet. But 
the end was not yet. This most sporting fish made 
one more desperate rush, and took out twenty 
yards of line again before he was exhausted, and it 
was with beating heart that George finally gaffed 
and landed a magnificent fellow of fully ten 
pounds in weight. 

He killed his capture with a flat stone, and 
stood admiring it for a moment before again 
beginning to fish. ‘‘ He must weigh near twelve 
pounds. Not so bad, but I’ve heard that they 
have been caught over fourteen ; however, here 
goes again.” 

Though he fished for an hour or more, and 
caught several more fish (for they had never seen 
a fly before and were perfectly unsophisticated), 
yet George did not catch anything approaching 
in size to his first capture. Still he was not dis- 
satisfied with his morning’s sport, and at last 
turned to rejoin his brothers. He found these 
young men in high feather with themselves. They 
were laden with the results of a heavy mixed bag 
of duck and geese, and George was amused to 
see several red-breasted mergansers among the 
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burden that they carried. Now the merganser is 
a diving, duck-like bird, whom Nature has gifted 
with a peculiar serrated bill in order that he may 
easily catch the fish of which he is so fond. A 
bird that lives on fish is apt to taste fishy when 
he comes to the pot. 

“ Slaughtering the innocents, I see,” said George 
airily, as he examined one of these birds that 
could not have weighed less than four pounds. 
“You must be uncommon fond of carrying 
weight, Geoff, old boy.” 

“What do you mean; ain’t they good to eat? 
Reg swears that he will cook them as never ducks 
were cooked before.” 

“Poor old Reg,” said George, with pretended 
sympathy, “he will have to eat em if he cooks 
‘em. They taste like a mixture of cod-liver oil 
and guano, I expect.” 

“The brutes,” said Geoff, discarding them, 
‘and I have carried them a good mile or more.” 

“ Cheer up,” said George, ‘we haven’t had a 
bad morning, and I saw a flock of geese by the 
mouth of the river. We will interview them in 
the boat.” 

Hoisting sail, they ran along the shore, George 
steering while the other two kept a look-out over 
either bow. Presently they saw the geese George 
had spoken of swimming in a bunch half-a-mile 
away. The boat was quickly headed in their 
direction, and overhauled the swimming birds at 
a great pace, 
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“The beggars have moulted their flight feathers,” 
said George in a whisper; ‘‘they can’t fly. Let’s 
see if you can hit a goose sitting, Geoff.” 

At the first discharge four geese fell, but after 
that it was a different matter. The remainder of 
the flock separated, and they took a good deal 
of overhauling ; and, as they dived at the flash of 
the gun, many barrels were fired before three 
more birds were added to the bag. George 
chaffed his brothers, as they wasted powder with 
so small result, but on the whole they had not 
done badly. 

‘What sport, master?” asked Tom Todgers, 
as they came alongside. 

“Good enough,” said George. ‘What have 
you been up to?” 

“Keeping watch,” said Tom, and there was a 
shrewd significance in the words, and a gravity in 
his face that made George jump at a question. 

‘“‘Seen anything ?” said he. 

“A yawl-rigged yacht, master, nothing more,” 
replied old Tom, conscious that he provided a 
sensation. 

‘“Where away? Speak up, old slow-and-easy.” 

Gre othier side’ of the ices -Ye carl’ seeher 
from the crow’s-nest,” replied the sailor good- 
humouredly. 

Yes, Tom was right; miles and miles away, far 
across the wide stretch of ice, was a sail. Look- 
ing through the glass George could see that she 
was a yawl-rigged craft, probably the same he 
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had sighted running before the oncoming ice but 
a few days before. In the clear air, for in the 
Arctic when it is clear it is very clear indeed, it 
was difficult to estimate her distance. But George 
thought she could not be less than fifteen miles 
away. 

“They are bold fellows,” said he, coming on 
deck again, ‘‘to follow the edge of the ice so 
closely, in a craft not built for the purpose. It is 
strange too that the ice should have let them in 
so close.” 

“An onacountable thing is ice,” said Tom. 
‘“T’ve often heered that it’s here to-day and gone 
to-morrow in a manner o’ speaking, so that no 
man can onderstand it.” 

“Jolly inconvenient, all the same,” said Geoff, 
‘Gf it lets up on us like this. I wonder if they 
have seen us too.” 

“ Quite likely they have not,” said Tom; ‘ we 
lie under the land, and that is a precious bad 
background for seeing. However, all this snow 
will show us up.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter much whether they have or 
not,’ said George. ‘‘There’s enough solid ice 
between us to prevent them from paying us a 
visit.” . 

“Tt will be watch and watch, anyhow,” said 
Geoff, with a groan. ‘ Now that redheaded Scot 
has come back, we shall have no peace at all.” 

Geoff was right, watch and watch it was; and it 
was Master Geoff himself, perched in the crow’s- 
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nest, who saw the yawl crawl away to the north, 
and then come about on the far horizon, and 
creep back again, like an evil spirit striving to 
come at them through the white barrier wind and 
sea had piled athwart its way. 


CHABLPE RSIS 
NAMELESS BAY 


THE Sesame lay ice-bound in that little bay for 
near a week, and all the while the ship that held 
their enemies beat back and forth along the outer 
edge of the ice, keeping a tireless watch over 
them that had something ominous in its grim 
persistence. This patient sentry got somewhat 
on the nerves of the Trevelyans, and they found 
that it was difficult to keep their eyes from turning 
ever to watch their distant watcher. 

At last a welcome change of wind set them 
free: mist and rain blew up, and the ice rapidly 
changed in character. It grew looser and more 
open to navigation, and a great lane of clear 
water opened between it and the shore. At the 
same time, the outward drift of the floes drove 
Lambert’s yacht farther out to sea. 

“It is a blessing to lose sight of that fellow,” 
said Geoff, as he peered seaward into the driving 
mists. “TI say, George, has it struck you that we 
might as well try the open water in shore ?” 

“Yes, it is certainly worth risking; we will 
start at once.” He walked aft—they had been 
standing by the main shrouds—and called down 
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the companion-hatch, “All hands to weigh 
anchor.” . 

At the word, Reg and Tom came on deck, 
with cheerful faces, and in a very few minutes 
the motor was started, the anchor weighed, and 
the Sesame was moving seawards under all plain 
sail. Once outside the Strait and the islands 
that had given them shelter, they stood north- 
ward, keeping a couple of miles distant from the 
low shore of Goose Land. | The driving rain often 
hid the coast completely from them, and no sign 
of the Petrel could be seen, though they were 
well assured that Blogg and Lambert were some- 
where in the offing, and probably steering a course 
parallel with theirs. Still there was a sense of 
relief in losing sight of their enemies even for a 
time, and the adventurers felt more cheerful than 
they had done for days. 

The motor was stopped, and for some hours 
the ketch made a good run of it under sail alone, 
with a strong beam wind. Mile after mile the 
good ship sailed, an occasional lift of the weather 
giving them a glimpse of the barren shore ; once 
they saw an encampment of the Samoyeds, but it 
was only a momentary glance, the thick weather 
quickly hiding it from view. The navigation 
became more difficult as they advanced, and 
presently George began to grow uneasy. 

“Geoff,” said he, ‘1 wish you would go aloft, 
your eyes are the sharpest. It is near seven 
hours since we weighed, and we must be abreast 
of North Goose Cape, or thereabouts, If the ice 
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drives us to coast along Méller Bay we shall have 
an awkward time.” 

“Right you are,” said the cheerful Geoff. 
‘Pll do my best to see us clear of Cape Britwin 
anyhow.” 

George’s precaution was not unnecessary. The 
floes had drifted into the great bay they had 
to cross, and, instead of skirting the land, he now 
steered as near them as he dared. At last the 
ice trended towards the north-west, and still the 
Sesame followed its edge. 

“IT say, you fellows,” said Reg presently, “is 
there a football match on hereabouts? I seem 
to hear the crowd shouting.” 

Sure enough, athwart the wind there came a 
great roaring noise like the sound of a crowd 
cheering, for all the world as of a north country 
football ground on a Saturday afternoon. “I 
didn't know there were enough people in this part 
to make such arow,” said Reg, as he listened. 

“People!” said Tom Todgers. ‘“ Them’s no 
people; at any rate, they are folk dressed in 
feathers.” 

‘Do you mean to say they are birds?” asked 
Reg incredulously. 

“Sure enough, that’s wot they be and no 
mistake,” said the old sailor. “What you hear 
yander are a lot o’ looms.” 

‘Looms ?” queried George, who did not doubt 
that Old Tom knew what he was talking 
about. 


“ Aye—looms, Guillemots is wot you calls 
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‘em sometimes. Looms I calls ’em, and that is 
near enough anyway.” 

‘Land ahead!” Geoff’s shout from the crow’s- 
nest stopped their discussion. 

‘Starboard the helm,” said George quietly. 
‘‘We must be near Cape Britwin, and that’s the 
sound of the guillemots that nest there. I have 
heard of them anyhow.” 

‘“That’s about the size of it,” said Tom, bring- 
ing her head round to the west. ‘Bless you, 
master, them birds are as good as a light, steam 
foghorn and all. No need to ram the ship 
ashore while they are in earshot. I only wishes 
we could stop to take some of ’em aboard, good 
they would be in soup. The dratted wind has 
headed us again.” 

Sure enough the wind was again blowing dead 
on shore, and with it the floes began to pack 
down on them. The motor was started, and the 
bluff headland of Cape Britwin was rounded with 
but a very narrow margin between shore and ice. 
George took his brother’s place in the crow’s-nest. 
Nameless Bay is by no means an ideal anchorage, 
and the entrance is studded with sunken rocks 
that run almost from the northern point to Cape 
Britwin itself; however, once passed, those reefs 
would protect them from the ice, which a lift in 
the weather showed to be closing in again on 
them. 

“Tt looks as though we were in for another 
ice-bound anchorage,” said Geoff. 

“For goodness’ sake, George,” called Reg, 
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‘choose an anchorage as far from these noisy 
birds as you can.” 

“Get forrard, boys, and clear the anchor,” 
shouted George, intent on his navigation. 

The loose ice that floated in the bay was a 
very different thing from the heavy pack outside, 
and they had no difficulty in navigating through it, 
but there followed some anxious minutes of 
pilotage. The waters of the bay were found to 
be studded with sunken rocks, so that nothing 
but the most vigilant care kept the Sesame off 
the ground. Still it is “needs must when neces- 
sity drives,” and the white gleam of the pack 
slowly swinging down on them showed that any 
anchorage was better than none. George conned 
her in, and under his directions Tom Todgers 
steered the ship to leeward of an isolated stack 
of rock that stood out into the sea, As they 
approached it, a great hawk whirled up from one 
of its topmost pinnacles and circled overhead. 

‘Stand by the anchor,” shouted George, as 
with keen eye he scanned the surface of the 
sea for any hidden dangers ; then with his hand he 
motioned to Tom to put the helm down. “Let 
go!” he called, and the Sesame swung to her 
anchor. 

‘‘At any rate,” said Geoffrey that evening at 
supper, “we are better off than that Lambert 
knocking about on the other side of the ice.” 

“Rather,” said George, lighting his pipe. 
‘Where's that coffee, Reg, you young beggar !” 

‘Ready, aye ready,” said Reg, putting it on 
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the table, and sinking into his seat luxuriously. 
“Whose turn is it to wash up?” 

“Tom’s,” said Geoff, unblushingly. 

“Mine?” said Tom, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“I sometimes wishes as I hadn’t taken my dis- 
charge. Pension I should ha’ had, and no need to 
knock about the world like this.” 

“Why did you leave the service, then, you 
lazy old fellow?” asked Geoff, still unwilling to 
wash up. 

“Thought I’d like to be my own master. Got 
dissatisfied with the lower deck, like a bloomin’ 
ass. It all come of my going up to the Admiral’s 
house with a note. Bless ye, master, that were 
a house! There was statues in the ’all, and a 
fricasseed ceiling in the parlour, and I looks at it, 
and says to myself, I says, Blowed if I shall ever 
be a bloomin’ admiral, I says, so wot’s the good? 
And I chucks it up. Therefore I’m here a 
washing up korfee cups.” 

“You are an ungrateful old scoundrel,” said 
Reg unsympathetically. “Who would have 
taught me to swim or splice a rope if you had 
served on for your pension?” 

“ There’s summat in that,” said the old man, 
with a grin, as he rose. ‘‘ Arter all, wot’s a korfee 
ails tem 

‘‘T should like to have known the architect,” 
said George dreamily. ‘‘ We will have fricasseed 
looms’ eggs to-morrow, Reg, please.” 

Nameless Bay is a desolate spot, open to the 
west, and running far inland. It is of no great 
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depth, and the upper part is so shallow that no 
ship of any size could lie there. The shores are 
formed by low cliffs, rising towards Cape Britwin 
to some hundred feet or more in height. Fring- 
ing the cliffs is the ice foot that is washed by the 
Barents Sea. The cliffs on the southern shore, 
steep at the base, recede towards the crest in 
ledge after ledge of rock, each ledge occupied by 
rank on rank of guillemots, looking, with their 
white breasts, “like so many London waiters,” as 
Geoff unpoetically said. 

The air was full of guillemots going to or 
returning from the sea. The sea was crowded with 
them. Droves and droves of the busy birds could 
be seen right out in the offing—there must have 
been myriads of them—all engaged in fishing or in 
the care of the egg they were so proud of. The 
crew of the Sesame were determined to make the 
best of their enforced stay in this unique spot, and 
early next morning turned their glasses on the 
busy scene of bird life. 

“It is like Southsea Common on a bank 
holiday,” said Tom. 

“You are a regular poet,” said Geoffrey. ‘“ Do 
you see those large white birds on the top of the 
cliff? I wonder what they are doing so near the 
guillemots.” 

“ Burgomaster gulls,” said George. “They are 
after eggs and young guillemots, greedy beggars.” 

“Same here,” said Reg. “I could do with 


some eggs myself. I vote we get the dinghy out, 
boys.” 
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“Right you are,” said George; “come along. 
A couple of guns will be enough.” 

They launched the dinghy, and pulled across 
the bay through the loose light ice, which gave 
them no trouble. Their distant examination of 
the cliffs had hardly prepared them for the amaz- 
ing scene of bird life which a closer inspection 
revealed. 

“Itis like a big swarm of bees,” said Reg, as 
they pulled under the cliffs. ‘ Land me opposite 
this gully, boys; I can climb up there after eggs. 
~ Geoff, old man, don’t mistake me for a guillemot ; 
remember who cooks your bacon for breakfast.” 
So saying, he climbed on to the snow foot, dragging 
a large basket after him, and began to climb up 
the gully of which he had spoken. 

The others kept along the edge of the shore in 
the dinghy, and on rounding a point which hid 
them from Reg, lay on their oars and spent a 
few minutes in watching the amazing come and 
go of the birds. The guillemots of these great 
loomeries are not the common variety, but that 
known as “Brunnick’s guillemot,” and differ 
slightly from the bird we see, not infrequently, 
round the shores of Britain. Here, however, 
they were in thousands; so crowded was the air 
that now and again the watchers saw birds 
actually collide as they came and went, and 
mutually kill each other by the mere force of the 
impact. The roar of the myriad wings and the 
shrill cries of the birds made a perfect pande- 


monium. 
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“Can't hear myself think,” said Geoff, picking 
upagun. “I shall have a headache after this.” 
So saying he fired. 

Half-a-dozen birds fell to the discharge, but at 
the report the whole face of the cliff seemed to 
move. The air was darkened over their heads by 
a multitude of terrified guillemots, whose wings 
filled the air with a sound like thunder. They 
each fired again into this living mass, and every 
barrel discharged but added countless numbers to 
the throng already in the air. Almost stunned 
by the noise and the confusion about them, the 
explorers forbore to shoot again, and busied 
themselves in retrieving the birds which they 
had already killed. 

Meanwhile Reginald had been steadily making 
his way up the limestone cliffs where the birds 
nested. He disturbed an Arctic fox, which 
barked at him and ran away; he saw the burgo- 
master gulls swooping down on to the ledges 
where a careless guillemot had left her young 
or her egg unprotected. 

‘All on the same errand,” he thought to him- 
self, and began to climb along the cliff face in 
search of prey himself. 

Reg found that the birds sat so close that he 
had almost to kick them off their eggs. There 
was but one egg in each nest, if that could be 
called a nest which was only a depression in the 
ground. But so closely did the birds pack 
themselves that Reg very soon secured two- 
score eggs. He heard the guns which his 
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brothers fired, and was nearly knocked off the 
cliff by the startled birds who hurled themselves 
into the air at the report. He recovered himself 
with an effort, and stood for a moment dazed 
amid the uproar around him, and then began to 
make his way gingerly back, carrying his basket, 
heavy with eggs, as carefully as a Suffolk 
henwife. 

He had nearly reached the gully up which he 
had climbed, when he had an uncomfortable 
sensation of being watched. Possibly a dislodged 
stone had rattled behind him, making a minute 
sound among the clamour of the sea fowl, but 
different and so noteworthy. He turned and 
surveyed the cliff in his rear. The ledge he had 
come along was peopled by looms alone, beneath 
him were looms and more looms, and on the 
ledge some eight feet above him he could still 
see more birds. Only partially satisfied by his 
inspection, he was turning to resume his climb, 
when he began to have doubts about a white 
patch which showed itself round the corner of a 
rock some twenty yards away. At first he 
thought it was the breast of a bird, but something 
unbirdlike about it troubled him. He gazed again 
till he could make out the black muzzle and 
little beady eyes of an Arctic bear. He had no 
weapons, and he felt that if the bear were hunt- 
ing him, he had small chance of escaping. Still 
holding his basket, and with his left hand against 
the face of the rock, he proceeded to grope his 
way backwards. Very slowly he moved, never for 
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an instant daring to take his eyes from those of 
his silent watcher. 

He heard no more shots from the boat, and had 
no idea how much farther his brothers had gone. 
He was absolutely alone in this desolate spot, face 
to face with one of the most savage beasts of prey 
in all the world. Still he retreated, until his right 
foot, feeling for standing room, failed to find solid 
resting ground, and he knew that if he wished to 
continue his passage he must take his eyes from 
those of the bear. 

As he stood for a moment rock-bound and 
helpless, he was horrified to see the great brute 
move from the shelter of the rock and take a step 
towards him. 

‘‘Ahoy,” he shouted. ‘Boat, ahoy!” Again 
and again he cried at the top of his voice, and at 
the sound the birds whirled forth in increasing 
confusion, and the bear stayed his onward move- 
ment as though the human voice exercised some 
spell over him. Still there was no sign of the 
boat, and still Reg uttered his despairing hail. 

Growing accustomed to the sound, the bear 
took another slow step forward, and Reg felt 
that his last moment had come. Oh for a 
weapon, for some chance of dying fighting!) And 
at the thought his right hand mechanically dipped 
into his basket and gripped an egg. Quick as 
thought that egg was flying straight for the bear’s 
head. The bear withdrew a step, shaking his 
head and looking uncertainly at this strange 
creature which could make itself felt at a distance ; 
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and Reg, seeing his advantage, sent a perfect 
shower of eggs at that astonished polar bear, 
shouting and howling all the time at the top of 
his voice. 

At this juncture the dinghy came surging round 
the point, driven at full speed by George and 
Tom, the ashen oars bending as they rowed. 
They had recognized the note of insistence and 
need for urgency in the cry which had reached 
their ears. 

Geoff was steering, and George saw his face 
grow pale with fear for a moment, and then his 
irrepressible young brother burst into a huge roar 
of laughter. He looked over his shoulder just in 
time to see a great polar bear scrambling over 
the cliff edge, his coat bespattered all over with 
egos, and to see Reginald take a final, successful 
shot at the beast’s tail. 

“Oh, George,” said Geoff, rocking with 
laughter, “that bear looks like a big, bounding, 
poached egg on four legs.” 

George was rather shaken himself when he 
thought of the danger Reg had been through, 
and was inclined to check Geoff’s merriment. 
“JT believe you would laugh at a funeral, you 
scamp,” he said. ‘It is a mercy that Reg is 
alive.” 

“Oh, you solemn old buffer,’ said Geoff. 
“What harm is there in having a good laugh at 
a comic bear, since Reg is safe? What wouldn’t 
Barnum give for the beast in his present con- 


dition ?” 
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“T grant you he did look odd,” said George, 
with a grin. ‘Shove her in here and bring your 
gun. We musttry and make master Bruin’s further 
acquaintance.” 

“Going to shoot my bear?” called Reg to 
them, as they clambered up the steep ground. 
“Good luck to you, I'll go and gather more 


“Rough on the looms,” panted Geoff, as he 
came out on the top of the cliff. 

By this time, master Bruin was nowhere to be 
seen. They could make out the spot where his 
claws had torn up the ground in his final ascent, 
and with some difficulty they tracked him for a 
quarter of a mile or more, but there, on a rough 
piece of stony ground, they lost all traces of him. 
Disappointed with the result of their hunt, they 
returned slowly towards the boat, more at leisure 
to observe their surroundings. Now and again 
they stopped to contemplate the exquisite beauty 
of the tiny flowers that crowded thickly together 
in sheltered places. 

“Tt is a curious thing,” said George, “that 
the flowers which grow on the top of the Alps 
in the centre of Europe, rare garden plants at 
home, should be growing here in such abundance 
close to the edge of the sea.” 

“Tf you come to think of it,” said Geoffrey, “ it 
doesn’t seem so curious, after all. On the tops of 
the Alps, close to the snow line, they live in 
practically Arctic conditions.” 

“You are right,” said George; ‘some of them 
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even grow in England, on such mountains as 
Helvellyn. That little pink saxifrage yonder I 
have seen on the hills of Cumberland.” 

“Hello,” said Geoff, “there is a flower I 
seem to know, growing on the bank of that little 
stream.” 

“ Jacob's ladder,” said George ; ‘ what a lovely 
blue it is. You couldn’t beat that in the garden 
at home.” 

As they stopped to examine this old favourite 
in its strange home, a tiny bird fluttered away 
from its base, disclosing to their view four pointed, 
olive brown, blotched eggs. 

“‘ A sort of snipe, that was,” said Geoff. 

“Yes, a sandpiper of sorts, certainly. A little 
stint,’ said George. ‘Those eggs would be 
worth a pound apiece in London.” 

The bird had not gone far, and they watched 
her as she gradually ran nearer to them; and at 
last, making up her mind that these bipeds were 
not to be feared, she ran between them and settled 
back on her nest within three feet of where they 
stood. 

“Of all the cheek,” said Geoff. ‘Well, George, 
a pound apiece or no, she shall keep her eggs for 
me. Come along, old man, they are waiting for 
us in the boat.” 


GHAR TE Re. 
A FIGHT WITH PIRATES 


Tue Sesame lay at her anchorage in Nameless 
Bay for five weary days, on most of which the 
adventurers landed indeed, but they were grow- 
ing impatient to reach the Kara Sea and to 
begin their real work, the search for gold. Reg 
was the most impatient of the four, and the 
enforced delay began to make him irritable and 
to spoil their perfect accord. 

They saw no more of Reginald’s friend, the 
bear, but they made the acquaintance of that 
curious little rodent, the lemming, whose burrows 
they found in abundance, though the little beast 
himself was shy of observation. A pair of snowy 
owls, nesting in an inaccessible cliff on the 
southern shore, evidently made the lemmings 
their principal form of diet. 

At last a breeze from the south raised hopes 
of release. They eagerly watched the ice drift 
farther and farther out to sea, and the strip of 
water between it and the land widen, until George 
pronounced that it was safe to proceed. 

‘We shall have to be precious careful, master,” 
said Tom Todgers. ‘“There’s a nasty chain of 
rocks to the no’th of the bay,” 
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‘““T remember them,” said George. “We will 
cross pretty nearly to Cape Britwin, and so give 
them a wide berth. I will con her out from the 
crow’s-nest.” 

The Sesame went out at half speed, and the 
utmost care was needed, as Tom had said. At 
one moment Geoffrey, looking over the counter, 
saw a green swirl in the sea not six yards away, 
denoting a pinnacle of rock which the ship had 
escaped by the veriest miracle. 

‘How on earth we got in safely,” said Geoff, 
“] don’t think any of us could say. But I shall 
be precious glad when this is over.” 

At last the northernmost point of Nameless 
Bay was cleared, the noise of the loomeries had 
died down to a dull roar, and the Sesame was 
once more heading north. The ice was much © 
looser in the offing, but at the same time they 
saw that it was heavier in character than it had 
been farther south, and even Reg felt thankful 
for the hospitality of their late anchorage. No 
sign of the Petre/ could be seen, and the voyagers 
congratulated themselves on the fact. 

Not many miles ahead lay that wonderful 
strait, known as Matotchkin Shar, or Matthew’s 
Strait, as we should say in English. This is a 
narrow lane of water separating the northern 
island, called Liitke Land, from the southern 
island of Novaya Zemlya. It was through this 
strait that the Trevelyans hoped to penetrate to 
the Kara Sea, on whose shores they believed a 
fortune to await them. The coast along which 
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they were now steering was much more lofty than 
before, and snow-covered mountains came nearly 
down to the sea, while ahead they could already 
make out the rugged outlines of the ice-covered 
mountains of Liitke Land. 

“Do you know your way hereabouts, Master 
George ?” asked Tom. 

‘Somewhere near,” was the reply. ‘I know 
we are going into a precious rum place. The 
only consolation is that if we hit the right entrance 
we shall find plenty of water, and if we don’t we 
shan't.” 

‘“‘Consoling sort of chap, my big brother, isn’t 
he, Tom?” said Reg. ‘Don’t you wish you 
were eating salt horse in the navy now ?” 

“Ah!” said Tom, with a grin and shake of the 
head. ‘If I had only served on for my pension! 
Look yonder, there’s smoke behind that point. 
What can it be?” 

‘“Lambert and Captain Blogg, eating fricasseed 
whale, probably,” replied Geoff. ‘ However, we 
shall soon see.” 

They were passing the bold promontory known 
as Cape Columns, and keeping it some six 
hundred yards on the starboard beam. George 
turned the Sesame towards the heart of the 
islands, up a narrow fjord, as it seemed, but which 
he believed to be the entrance to the famous 
strait that was to be their road to fortune. 
Presently they opened a deep bay, that ran behind 
the cape up towards the foot of the mountains, at 
the head of which nestled a Samoyed encamp- 
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ment, whence arose the smoke they had already 
observed. 

“That's all right,” said George. “It is not 
Captain Blogg. However, we have not any time 
to call on them.” 

‘A lucky thing that,” murmured Geoffrey. ‘1 
left my card-case at home.” 

The Sesame now seemed to be steering for the 
very heart of a great mountain chain, so narrow 
was the strip of water on which she floated, and 
so completely did it appear to vanish among the 
hills) They had taken the sail off her, and the 
good ship was advancing at about four miles an 
hour against the westerly current that sets through 
the strait. Blocks of ice came by them, and more 
than once the iron prow of the Sesame tested its 
strength as a mass of ice thumped heavily against 
it. Though this prognosticated more ice beyond, 
yet the adventurers were jubilant, for they had 
seen no traces of the greedy foe who had dogged 
their course from Norway. 

“We have given Blogg the slip,’ said Reg 
exultantly. ‘“ Hurrah for the gold!” 

“I hope so,” said George gravely. 

“What do you fear, then?” said Geoff, looking 
at his eldest brother. 

“Tam afraid that we may find the Shar still 
blocked with ice. There are some hefty pieces 
coming through. Look yonder.” George pointed 
to a mass of ice near half-an-acre in extent that 
passed them some hundred yards away, twisting 
slowly round and round in the strong current. 
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Farther and farther they went, till the channel 
was barely a mile across. High above them 
rose the white peaks of the mountains, and the 
Sesame seemed a mere toy compared with the 
thousand-foot screes that ran down to the very 
sea, and the black and awful precipices that 
overhung the narrow waters. The silence of this 
gloomy chasm was not its least impressive feature, 
and the thin pipe of some small bird but served to 
emphasize it. Sometimes an ice-cold squall would 
scream down on to them from the mountain tops, 
and now and again the cliffs reverberated to the 
dull rumble of an avalanche. At last they reached 
a point where a huge mountain appeared to bar 
all further progress, 

‘Are you sure that you have not mistaken the 
way, George?” said Reg anxiously. ‘It looks as 
though we had run into some deep bay, and that 
there is nothing to do but turn round and go back.” 

‘Tt does look like it,” said George. “But we 
will keep on a bit farther, there’s plenty of water. 
As a matter of fact, it is said that other seamen 
have thought the same and have turned back, 
thinking they have missed the entrance, when 
they were right all the time. I hope that we 
shall turn a corner soon, called Walrus Point. 
Once round that we shall see clearer water. At 
least I hope so.” 

Alas for George’s hopes. On turning into the 
next reach of the strait they saw a solid mass of 
ice lying athwart their course, which was evidently 
a complete bar to their further progress, 
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“This is bad,” said Tom, with a shake of the 
head. 

“Very bad,” replied George. ‘“ We are fairly 
trapped if Blogg and Co. come up behind us in 
the Petrel. We will take her right up to the 
ice, Tom, and have a look at it, and if we can get 
through we will.” 

They steered right up to the edge of the ice 
and found it to consist of solid floes packed close 
together, through which there was not the 
smallest chance of forcing a way. George took a 
couple of turns up and down the deck, pondering 
the problem. 

‘“’Bout ship,” he said at last. ‘ We shall give 
the whole show away if Captain Blogg catches us 
here.” 

With the current behind her the Sesame 
steamed merrily back in her own wake, and when 
they reached the western end of the strait again 
the midnight sun of the clear Arctic night shone 
over the loose ice pack of the Barents Sea and 
on the sails of a ship low down on the western 
horizon, which was already beginning to work her 
way towards the land. 

They anchored the Sesame at the entrance to 
Cairn Bay in some four fathoms of water, and 
no sooner was all made safe on deck than the 
faithful Reg provided them with their evening 
meal. 

“D/ye call this supper or breakfast?” asked 
Geoff, passing up his cup. 

“Supper for the rest of us, breakfast for you. 
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You've had nearly as many poached looms’ eggs 
as that bear.” 

“With Blogg & Co. about,” said George, “ we 
must keep a very careful watch.” 

“ T'll take the first two hours,” said Geoff. 

“All right, young un, have a gun handy. And 
look here, you fellows, no one must leave the ship 
alone, or without arms.” 

‘Right oh,” said Geoff. ‘Come along, Bill, 
you must be night watchman now your friend 
Lambert has come.” 

Nothing disturbed their slumber that night, but 
early in the morning the sound of voices and 
the splash of oars roused the watch below in the 
Sesame, and Reg came yawning on deck to see 
a primitive-looking craft manned by unkempt, 
skin-clad Samoyeds approaching them from the 
camp at the head of the valley. Soon the deck 
was invaded by half-a-dozen cheerful if unwashed 
children of the wilderness, eager to barter fine 
fresh Alpine char for brandy. Sad to relate, 
this seemed to be the one English word they 
knew. 

George shook his head with a smile. “Cut 
below and get a pot of marmalade for them,” he 
said, 

Meanwhile Geoff was struggling with the terrier 
Bill, who evidently thought that these were sus- 
picious characters. ‘ He doesn’t like the smell of 
them,” said he. “And no wonder. Rum looking 
chaps, aren’t they, Tom? Half Esquimo and half 
Chinese, by all appearance. That chap over there, 
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‘*IN PRIMITIVE FASHION THEY LICKED IT OFF THEIR FINGERS,” 
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if he were only washed, would be pretty near as 
handsome as you are, old fellow.” - 

Apparently marmalade was a very good substi- 
tute for spirits, as in primitive fashion they licked 
it off their fingers. Since the Englishmen had 
no language in common with their guests, con- 
versation was a little difficult, but smiles and 
pantomime went a long way, and the natives 
went over the side expressing their hope as best 
they could that the voyagers would soon pay them 
a return visit, and especially bring either brandy 
or more marmalade. Which latter article of diet 
was expressed by a loving lick of a dirty forefinger 
and a loud smack of very effective lips. 

‘“Now those chaps have gone,” said Reg, “I 
will get breakfast ready.” 

‘“««Chaps,’” said Geoff. ‘‘ You mean ladies and 
gentlemen. Did not you notice that fashionable 
young woman in reindeer skin trousers, making 
eyes at old Tom?” 

«They all looked alike to me,” said Reg, as he 
disappeared below. 

“You go and cook, you unobservant beggar,” 
cried Geoffrey ; “‘it is all you are fit for.” 

“Very well he does it, too,” said George. 
“Look here, Geoff, we shall have the Petre here 
before long; cut away below and get the rifles 
ready. Tom, you buoy the cable in case we have 
to slip the anchor ; we must be ready for anything 
with these pirates in the offing. I will start the 
motor, and then we will have breakfast.” 

“What are you afraid of, George?” said Geoff. 
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“T mean to be ready for any trick that Blogg 
& Co. can play us, Geoff. I expect we have a 
fight on our hands, and don’t want to be caught 
napping.” 

Breakfast was scarcely over, and all the crew of 
the Sesame on deck again, before Lambert's yacht 
hove round the point, close hauled to the north 
wind now blowing freshly. She was a powerful 
yawl, but evidently not originally intended for 
work in the Arctic seas. Her sides and bulwarks 
were scarred and battered by the ice already, and 
it must have needed bold and skilful seamanship 
to bring her through the loose floes still lying in 
a wide field off the entrance to the strait. On 
board the Sesame everything was ready for an 
encounter if such should be forced upon them, and 
the engine was purring away below, only needing 
the movement of a lever from the steering shelter 
to start the ship into movement. 

‘Go forrard, Tom,” said George, “and stand 
by to slip the cable. Get behind the cabin roof, 
boys, and have your rifles ready ; we shall soon 
know what those ruffians are up to.” 

Curious eyes were watching the Sesame from 
the deck of the yawl; she was barely half-a-mile 
away, and Geoff could distinctly hear the shouted 
orders as he crouched behind his shelter, rifle 
ready in his hand. The pirate swung round, and 
with the wind full in her sails, came driving 
straight for the Sesame’s broadside. Well for 
the Trevelyans that they were ready for such 
treachery. 
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“Look out, Master George,” shouted Tom; 
‘they mean to run us down.” 

George said nothing, but moved the lever con- 
nected with the engine, at the same time pushing 
forward the sparking handle and the oil regulator. 
Immediately the Sesame began to slip through the 
water, and come up over her anchor, easing the 
strain on the cable. 

“Let go,” said George. 

At the word Tom struck a shackle pin clear ; 
there was a rattle of cable through the hawser 
pipe, a splash, and the Sesame was free. She 
rapidly gathered way, until she was moving at 
about six knots an hour. A jeering shout came 
down the wind to them from the yawl, whose course 
was altered to follow that of the Sesame. 

“Ship ahoy!” shouted George. ‘‘ Bear away 
or it will be the worse for you.” 

No answer was returned to the hail, but the 
yawl persistently followed their every movement ; 
only a few hundred yards separated the two ships, 
and a collision was imminent. The Petre/ being 
to windward, it was possible for the crew of the 
Sesame to look right on to her deck, this being 
easy as the latter was the loftier ship of the two. 

“Four, six, eight, ten, eleven,” counted Reg, 
“ We could easily make the numbers more even, 
George.” 

“Don’t shoot unless I give the word,” was the 
reply. ‘Come aft, Tom, and take the wheel.” 

Relieved at the helm, George took up his rifle 
and stood watching the yawl, which still held her 
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course. He made his brothers lie close behind 
the shelter of the cabin, and anxiously awaited 
developments. 

“ Heave to!” The hoarse order came clearly 
over the narrow strip of water still dividing the 
ships, and with it a rifle shot, that struck a splinter 
of wood from the bulwark. 

“Aim at the steersman, boys,” said George. 
And at the word the three rifles spoke together. 
The wretched man fell in a heap by the wheel, 
and the yawl ran up into the wind with flapping 
sails. Rifle fire broke out from her deck, and 
bullets ripped against the sides of the Sesame. 
To this fire the Trevelyans replied vigorously, 
and aided by their superior height above the 
water and the comparative shelter that the cabin 
roof gave them, they drove their assailants from 
their weapons, and forced them to take shelter 
behind their own bulwarks. 

Aided by the confusion following the death of 
the helmsman, and the rapid and accurate fire 
they maintained, the Trevelyans were able to run 
under the stern of the pirate and work their ship 
towards the open sea. Tom’s cap had been 
carried from his head by a shot, but the old man 
stood firm and impassive, steering the ketch on 
her course. Presently the Petve? came about, 
and began to tack in the course of the Sesame, 
but the latter craft was now steering dead in the 
wind’s eye, and every tack found the pirate craft 
farther behind. 

‘A good job they have no steam on board,” 
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said George. ‘So long as we keep going to 
windward they cannot get at us, Hallo, Tom, 
old boy, are you wounded? Where’s your cap ?” 

“Gone overboard, with a bullet in it,” replied 
the old sailor, with a smile. « Blogg will soon get 
tired of this game. Didn’t we ought to go back 
and finish ’em off? You managed to knock three 
of ’em over, at least.” 

As Tom spoke the yawl went about, and ran 
down to the anchorage the Sesame had just quitted. 
“You did ought to ha’ been in the navy, master,” 
went on the old fellow. “ But you were too soft 
to let em off as easy as you did.” 

“You bloodthirsty old flat-foot,” said George ; 
“what do you mean?” 

“You should have shot the hull bilin’ of ’em, 
that’s wot I means,” said Tom, with emphasis. 

“IT believe you are. right,” said George. “But 
somehow we couldn’t do it when they stopped 
firing.” 

“Ah!” said Tom, with a shake of his head. 
“Because why? We're only of use to them 
alive, and they are only good to us when they 
are dead, Reason enough, I reckon.” 


CHAPTER XI 
AND A HUNTING THEY DID GO 


MeranwuiLe the Sesame was steering north- 
west, well out of the strait and along the shores of 
Liitke Land. They opened Silver Bay, whose 
shining deposits of mica have given it its name, 
and they gazed with awe at Silver Mountain, 
lying behind it in all its grandeur, whose crest 
was crowned with a silvery covering of snow and 
ice. Standing out to avoid the danger of hidden 
rocks, the. Sesame ran into a loose stream of 
rustling ice which ground along her sides and 
bumped under her bows. 

‘Tt is very good to see the way she takes it,” 
said George, as the Sesame drove her sloping 
bows up and over a huge fragment of ice, forced it 
under her with her weight, and with a roll sent it 
clear. 

‘‘ She does what she was built for,” said Tom. 
“Do you mean to go far on this course, 
master?” 

“We will anchor as soonas we safely can,” was 
the reply. ‘‘It is a beastly coast, but you can put 
her head for it, Tom. Get into the crow’s-nest, 


Geoff, and keep a sharp look-out for rocks,” 
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The long, low promontory of Suchoi Noss lay 
on their starboard bow, forming the northern arm 
of a huge bay, which had for background the 
white mountains of this wild northern land. 
Towards this point George directed their course. 
The ice was soon passed, and they quickly neared 
the shore in whose shelter they hoped to find an 
anchorage. 

George took the Sesame along the northern 
shore of the bay, using every precaution. Geoff 
kept watch from the top while Tom Todgers 
kept the lead going. At last they opened a little 
bight or subsidiary bay which ran back towards 
the hills, and whose end was closed by a silvery 
strand through which a rushing river cut its 
way. 

“This looks like the spot we want,” said 
George, putting the wheel over. 

“Rocks on the port bow,” shouted Geoff. 
“ Rocks ahead,” he called again. 

George put the wheel over, working her round 
to starboard, and at the same time reduced her 
speed so that he only just kept steerage way on 
her. If he could only work her in, this looked to 
be the sort of berth he would have chosen for his 
ship under the circumstances. 

‘“‘ Five fathoms,” called Tom from the bow. 

‘Stand by the anchor, Reg,” said George. 
“Has she room to swing, Geoff?” 

“ Keep going as you are,” sang out Geoff ; ‘“‘all’s 


clear.” 
“ Four and a half fathom,” said Tom again. 
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George put a lever over, the screw worked 
astern, the Sesame stopped. At the word the 
anchor fell, and she swung to it in a secure berth, 
protected on three sides by the land, and on the 
fourth by a reef of rock whose extremity they had 
so neatly turned. 

No sooner was all made snug than George 
called all hands to a council in the saloon. Their 
situation was by no means cheerful. Ice blocked 
the strait through which their road lay, and it was 
further closed to them by a band of implacable 
ruffians still out-numbering the crew of the 
Sesame. 

‘‘ Look here,” said George ; ‘‘ we have escaped 
from Blogg and Lambert for a time, but the 
Petre? is in Cairn Bay, only twenty-five miles 
away. A good breeze would bring them here in 
three hours easy, though it is a trifle too far for 
them to come in their boat. But we must run no 
risk of being surprised. From now on there must 
always be a watch in the crow’s-nest.” 

“This is all very well,” said Reg, “ but what 
about the gold? Look here, it is unbearable that 
we should be stopped like this, first by ice and 
then by pirates. I wish that we had fought it out 
this morning. Tom was quite right: you were a 
silly ass, George, to let them off. It is simply 
maddening to think of the gold lying there and 
we not able to get at it.” 

«Steady on, old boy,” said Geoff. “It will be 
time enough to sing small when we are beaten. 
George was quite right, we are not butchers. 
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When the ice clears out of the Shar we will 
force our way through. Never fear, we will 
manage it.” 

“That’s all very well,” went on Reginald. 
‘“Why can’t we go round the north of the island, 
and so circumvent them? But of course if you 
and George back each other up it’s no use my 
talking.” 

“Reg, old man,” said George in his stolid way, 
“Tam sure you don’t mean what you say. It is 
very annoying, I admit, being hindered, but we 
can't help ourselves at present. It is a bad ice 
year, I am afraid, and if the Shar is blocked so 
late in the season, be sure the north of the island 
is a solid mass of ice right up to the pole. It 
might take us two years to get round it. As for 
the pirates, we will deal with them when the time 
comes, right enough.” 

‘Sorry I spoke, boys,” said Reg, with a gulp. 
“T am a beast, I know, but it is almost past 
bearing being stopped like this.” 

“You cheer up,” said Geoff. ‘“ The gold is the 
least part of the fun. Anyway, to-morrow I am 
going to shoot a seal.” 

“T thought I saw walrus, as we came ie said 
George, “but I was too busy to make really 
Sure? 

However, when the morrow came the proposed 
seal hunt did not take place. Tom Todgers had 
not long come off his watch, and had barely 
begun to snore, when Geoff hailed the watch 
below with the news that there were reindeer in 
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sight. At the word, three sleepy sportsmen in 
pyjamas came on deck into the fresh, sunny 
morning. 

‘“ Where are they?” demanded George, who 
was the first to appear. 

‘Feeding at the head of the bay,” replied 
Geoff. ‘I could make out five of them. Take 
Reg and have a slap at ’em.” 

‘Right oh,” said George cheerfully. ‘Get back 
into the crow’s-nest, Geoff. Tom, I am going to 
leave you and Geoff on board; it is a clear day 
and you can see as far as Silver Cape, so there is 
no danger of being surprised. If you want help, 
fire your rifles, and we will come.” 

Taking a hasty snack of breakfast, and pocket- 
ing some corned beef and biscuits, George and 
Reg started in the dinghy intent on their sport. 
Not liking to hoist sail, lest it should betray them 
to their quarry, they rowed the two miles which 
separated them from the head of the bay. As 
they went, more than one seal popped its bullet 
head out of the water, regarding them with 
staring eyes, but they were in quest of nobler 
game. 

It seemed a long row, but at last the dinghy ran 
on to the mud which the river had deposited at 
itsmouth. They pulled the boat up, and to make 
all secure carried the anchor well ashore ; then, 
gun in hand, set forth up the valley. 

“Lucky the wind is blowing down the valley,” 
said George. ‘ Mind how you step on the shingle, 
we must not make more noise than we can help.” 
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They crept up the shingle bank, and gazed 
over a long narrow plain covered with the coarse 
growth of the Arctic tundra, and studded with 
boulders and heaped ridges of loose rocks which 
had been left by some vanished glacier. It was a 
sad-coloured morass, peopled with many birds. 
Reg touched George’s arm and pointed to a duck 
some hundred yards away, one of the most gor- 
geously coloured birds it was possible to see. It 
was a large duck plumed in cream and rose, and 
black and gold, in bold breadths of colour. 

“Isn't he a splendid fellow?” whispered 
Reg. 

“A king eider, in full plumage,” replied George, 
watching the bird take flight out to sea. 

So far they had seen nothing of the reindeer, 
and side by side they climbed a large boulder as 
big as a small cottage, that rose conspicuously 
from the plain. From this vantage point they 
scanned the ground through their field glasses for 
any sight of the deer. 

“There they are, George,” said Reg at last. 
“ Half-a-mile away, at least. Isn't the place 
simply swarming with birds?” 

There were many pools of water on the marsh 
which lay between them and the deer, and on 
and around them they could see many duck and 
several flocks of geese. 

“The rein seem to be feeding towards the hills 
on the right,” said George. “I will bear away to 
get ahead of their line, and do you move straight 
on them. Give me ten minutes’ start.” 
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Reg took out his watch, and waited while his 
brother moved away over the plain. He saw 
several birds take flight as George disturbed them 
in his passage, and inwardly hoped that the deer 
might not take alarm from them, It seemed a 
long ten minutes, but at last he slid down the 
rock and began his own approach on the un- 
suspecting herd. 

Slipping from boulder to boulder, and crawling 
over exposed places, Reg went rapidly forward. 
He had never seen a reindeer close at hand, and 
was under the impression that they were large 
animals, about as big as a bullock, and impossible 
to overlook. He was, therefore, very much sur- 
prised to turn a boulder and see a deer not much 
larger than a small donkey, and whose huge flat- 
tened horns looked disproportionately large for the 
size of the animal. The rein, which was one of 
several, had been lying on the ground when Reg 
disturbed it so unexpectedly; it sprang up, almost 
at his feet, and began to gallop away. 

Reg threw his rifle up and pulled the trigger. 
He was horrified to find that no result followed, 
and it flashed through his mind that he had not 
pushed the safety-bolt down. Again he took aim, 
but now the deer were zigzagging in and out of 
the boulders at such a pace that it was difficult to 
make up his mind when to shoot. He followed 
the rearmost buck with his rifle-barrel, much as 
he would have done with a bolting rabbit, among 
brambles and bracken at home, and when the 
rein was about eighty yards distant pulled the 
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trigger. It was a snap-shot of the wildest 
description. 

Greatly annoyed with himself, Reg sprang for- 
ward in wild hope of securing a second shot if the 
herd should have swerved. Far to the right two 
shots rang out. 

‘‘Well done, old George!” he muttered as he 
ran. ‘I hope he has had better luck than I 
have.” At the word he almost fell over the body 
of a fine buck lying dead in its tracks. 

“Hooray!” shouted Reg in the first burst of 
satisfaction, adding soberly, “ My word, what a 
fluke!” 

He stood for a moment admiring his prize 
before preparing it for transport. The thick, 
dark grey fur for protection against the intense 
cold of the far northern land this strange deer 
inhabits, the broad heavy antlers so admirably 
constructed for digging in snow, the hoofs cloven 
and spreading easily under the weight of the 
creature, so well adapted for crossing snow or 
bog; every point of the fallen buck showed how 
the fit survive, and how in those stern districts 
the struggle for survival produces strange adap- 
tations of natural gifts. In short, here was a 
creature able to run swiftly over snow, to dig 
through it in order to reach the sparse herbage 
and moss on which it lived, and so well clad that 
even the Arctic night had few terrors for it. 

Reg had taken off his coat and was engaged in 
skinning and preparing his prize when he heard a 
shout, and George came up. 
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“Well done young ’un!” said the latter 
heartily. ‘What sport? Oh, I bagged a pretty 
decent buck, and missed another. Anyhow, we 
have our work cut out before we get these fellows 
down to the boat.” 

“We shall easily manage that,” said Reg. 
‘Anyhow, it is worth any amount of work. I 
say, won't old Geoff enjoy a collop? Isn’t that 
the sort of thing Robin Hood used to live on?” 

But George was right—there were two“double 
loads to carry. A reindeer gives about a hundred- 
weight of flesh when cut up and cleaned, exclu- 
sive of the hide and horns, which our hunters 
were naturally loath to leave behind. They found 
the ground they had traversed in the early morning 
seemed much more difficult when they each 
carried some seventy pounds of venison and hide. 
At last the dinghy was loaded, and they sat down 
to eat a snack before putting off to the ship. 

“This is all right,” said Reg, lighting his pipe. 
“It is like a balmy spring day at home.” 

“If it were not for the mosquitoes,” said 
George. ‘“There’s one on your cheek now.” 

“Mosquitoes!” said Reg. « Mosquitoes in the 
Arctic! I had forgotten about them, and that is 
a fact.” 

“You won’t to-night, my boy,” said George, 
consolingly. “I fancy we are both of us pretty 
much bitten from head to foot.” 

“Oh, come along,” said Reg. “I’m jolly tired ; 
but I'd rather be away from these mosquitoes. 
One might as well be in Africa,” 
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Ten minutes later they were sitting in the 
stern-sheets of the dinghy while the gentle breeze 
wafted them to the Sesame, lying peacefully at 
anchor in the offing. 

That evening a council of war was held in the 
saloon. Reg was on watch, but the other three 
were lingering over their pipes and coffee. 

‘How on earth are we to get round those 
pirates?” This query of Geoffrey's opened the 
discussion. 

George blew a luxurious cloud of smoke, and 
thoughtfully contemplated the bowl of his pipe. 

“ According to all experience,” he said, “the 
Shar should’ be clear of ice within a week—say 
by the end of July at latest. We have had a 
good spell of fine weather now—three days, at any 
rate—and a fog, or at least some drizzling rain, 
is due within the next few days. My idea is that 
we should slip by the Peére/ in the next thick 
weather and try our luck. What do you think, 
Tom ?” 

“Why,” said Tom Todgers, scratching the 
nape of his neck, “you talk of thick weather. 
It'd be precious easy to pile up the Sesame on 
some o’ these beastly rocks if it comes to thick 
weather. How do you reckon you are going to 
hit the mouth of the strait at all?” 

“] thought that we would take the boat and 
work out the lie of the land first.” 

“That isn’t a bad notion, but it would be 
precious risky. Blogg would jump at a chance 
of getting hold of us if we tried that game.” 
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“That's true, Tom ; but two of us might go in 
the whale boat, and the other two might keep the 
Sesame handy under the loom of the land, and 
hidden from the anchorage in Cairn Bay. After 
all, there is deep water right through the Shar, 
and if we went dead slow we should be as safe as 
houses in a fog as thick as pea soup.” 

“TI doesn’t like fogs,” said Tom shortly. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” said Geoff, 
“we could use the extra timber we carry as a 
sort of armour. Build it up round the bulwarks, 
and put up a fight for it. My idea is that in the 
next thick weather we should go down to the 
fetrel and surprise her, | fancy we could give 
them such a sickener that they would not care to 
follow us any farther.” 

“It would be a last resort,” said George. ‘“] 
don’t mind a fight, but we really cannot afford to 
lose a man: we are short handed enough as it is. 
Hallo! what is that ? ” 

“Boat ahoy!” hailed Reg from the crow’s-nest, 
and the three sprang on deck, rifle in hand, ready 
for anything, 

The first glance reassured them. Coming 
down from the north, round Suchoi N ess, was 
a Samoyed boat with some half-dozen Natives on 
board. They watched the rudely-fashioned boat 
come round the cape and cleverly skirt the reef, 
and in a short time come alongside. 

There were five Samoyeds in her. Four were 
rowing, and as they came alongside the English- 
men could see that the fifth was lying on a heap 
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of skins at the bottom of the boat, looking very 
ill indeed. One of the natives boarded them 
while the others looked up with anxious faces 
at these white men from whom they hoped to 
obtain help. As soon as he reached the deck 
the Samoyed began a long harangue in what 
was probably meant for Russian, but which none 
on board could understand. 

George shook his head when the other had 
finished, and pointed to the figure in the bottom 
of the boat with an interrogative air. At this 
the man on the deck began a lively pantomime, 
which, aided by a fresh bear skin, which had 
evidently only parted from its late owner within 
the last few hours, gave them the information 
required. 

“That beggar has had a scrap with a bear,” 
said Geoff. ‘What's more, he has been badly 
mauled, and the gentleman with the dirty face 
wants us to cure him. It is as plain as 
mud.” 

“Oh, wise young man,” said George, who, on 
his part, began a speech in sign language. First 
he pointed to the wounded man, then to the 
shore, and finally to the dinghy lying astern. 
Thus he managed to inform the natives that if 
they would camp on shore he would follow and 
do his best for their friend. Perfectly satisfied, 
the spokesman re-entered his boat, which imme- 
diately set out for the shore, and George, diving 
below for bandages and antiseptics, followed them 


at once. 
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George found that his patient had a badly 
clawed shoulder, and a broken collar-bone into 
the bargain. He carefully washed the wounds 
and applied a suitable antiseptic dressing, put a 
pad under the arm, which he bound to the man’s 
side ; then with the most suitable gestures at his 
command, he indicated perfect rest for his patient 
and returned to the ship. 


CHAPTER XII 
A DESPERATE STRUGGLE 


THE next morning was grey and overcast with 
a change of wind. There was a hint of rain in 
the greyness and a possibility of fog. On visiting 
his patient, George found the Samoyeds already 
making ready to resume their voyage, and he 
returned on board the Sesame without loss of 
time. 

“Look here, you fellows,” he said, “we will 
go down the coast with these natives, and I will 
dress up in skins and have a look at the entrance 
of the Shar from their boat.” 

‘“Good man,” said Reg, ‘‘there is a touch of 
genius in that.” 

“J feel that you deserve a medal, George,” 
said Geoff, ‘for venturing to spend an hour or 
two in that boat with its owners. All I can say 
is, that I do hope you will have a bath when you 
come back.” 

The Samoyeds were very glad to have a tow 
across the fifteen miles or more that lay between 
them and Silver Cape. But when George came 
on board their boat, muffled in furs, they grinned 
with pleasure at his appearance. 

K 145 
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The tow-rope was cast off, and George, sitting 
beside his patient, felt exceedingly glad that a fresh 
sea breeze was blowing. The invalid was ex- 
tremely cheerful, and seemed likely to do his 
surgeon credit. George made them understand 
that he would like to try their craft in the open. 
Nothing loath, they rounded Silver Cape and 
took him right out into the entrance to the Strait, 
a couple of miles at least towards Cape Columns. 

Pocket compass in hand, George took note of 
various bearings. He could see the Petre lying 
at anchor three miles or so away, and chuckled to 
think how he was outwitting the red-headed Scot 
and his master. Then, having seen all that he 
needed, he induced his friends to put back and set 
him on board the Sesame again. 

No sooner had he reached the deck of the 
ketch than a great jabbering arose from the family 
in the boat, the wounded man being especially 
voluble and gesticulating violently with his free 
arm. The upshot of this was that the man who 
had been spokesman before boarded them again, 
and, lifting out of the boat the huge skin of the 
bear which had caused the injury to his brother, 
laid it at George’s feet. As he did so he made 
it quite plain that this was a gift from the wounded 
man whose hurts had received such unexpected 
and kindly relief. 

This magnificent fee for his rough surgery 
quite took George’s breath away, but say what he 
would, and gesticulate as much as he could, the 
Samoyeds would not hear of his refusing the gift. 
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Seeing that a refusal would give them genuine 
pain, George tried to impress on these simple 
children of the wild the need there was for the 
patient to rest. By a reference with one hand to 
the sun, showing palely through the thick weather, 
and by using the fingers of his other hand as a 
measure of time, he tried to indicate to the 
Samoyeds that their friend should remain quiet 
for at least a fortnight. 

Having given the natives an axe and a large 
jar of marmalade, with mutual regrets they parted. 
The two craft drew away from each other, the 
Samoyeds going south, while the Sesame, keeping 
Silver Cape between herself and the Petvrel, 
returned to her former anchorage. No sooner 
was she safely anchored than the clouds broke 
and a soft rain began to fall. 

“Two days of this,” said George, ‘‘and the ice 
will disappear like magic. In fact, I should not 
be surprised if the Shar were almost clear already. 
But we will wait a few days more.” 

“If we are going to lie here much longer,” said 
Reg, “speaking as cook, I should like some of 
those geese we saw the other day, and perhaps a 
few eider ducks from the marshes at the head of 
the Bay.” 

“ Our turn this time,” said Geoff; ‘“‘Tom and I 
are due fora spell ashore. And Bill would like 
a run, wouldn’t you, old man?” 

‘Right you are,” said George. “As soon as 
you can wake Tom up after his spell in the crow’s- 


nest, you can be off in the dinghy. And the more 
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geese you-can add to your complement the better 
pleased we shall be.” 

“Sage and onions are too good for the likes of 
you,” said Geoff. ‘As for goose, if you don’t 
mend your manners, Tom and I will eat the 
lot.” 

“You young cannibal,” said George, having the 
last word. 

The next morning Tom seemed to view the 
pleasures of the chase without much enthusiasm ; 
but Geoffrey was not to be denied, and hauled 
him out of his bunk without pity. 

“Come on, old chap,” said he; ‘come and 
shoot geese. You ain’t in the Navy now: you 
have to work for your living.” 

“We had ‘ard lying money in the Navy, any- 
how,” grumbled the old sailor. 

“Yes, and well you earned it, by all the tales I 
have heard,” said Geoff, darkly. ‘“ But you didn’t 
have sage and onions ; come along, old boy, that’s 
what we will have to-night.” 

The two pulled ashore, Tom half-humorously 
grumbling all the way and Geoff bantering his 
old friend as he rowed. Before they landed they 
had the thought to put a leash on Bill, as they did 
not want him to rush all over the marsh disturbing 
the game ahead of them. 

Side by side they tramped up the shingle bank, 
and as they reached the rise, a duck rose in front 
of Tom. He fired both barrels and gave a growl 
of disappointment. 

“Well missed,” said Geoff. ‘I always did 
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believe that they faked their prizefiring returns in 
the Navy.” 

“This ain’t a nine-point-two,” grumbled Tom, 
reloading as he spoke. 

Jack always did enjoy a run ashore, and in 
spite of the rain which fell steadily all the while, 
the two gunners had a remarkably fine time. 
They splashed and floundered through morasses, 
and with shouts and laughter chased the geese, 
which were unable to fly as they were in the 
middle of their summer moult. Bill was soon 
released from his bondage, and proved a valuable 
auxiliary ; geese which outran the others—and wild 
geese are remarkably quick on their feet—were 
no match for him. As for Tom, he was in 
his element: birds that could not fly were his 
ideal. 

“T likes a sitting shot best, Master Geoff,” 
he said candidly; ‘but I can hit ’em on the 
run if they ain’t too far off. How’s that, 
umpire ?” 

So saying he fired both barrels into a flock of 
runners, tripped over a stone, and fell flat in the 
wettest place of the whole marsh. 

“Out!” cried Geoffrey, shaken with laughter. 
“Caught and bowled.” 

Tom rose and shook himself before proceeding 
to retrieve the result of the last shot. As he 
stooped to pick up a bird a flower caught his 
eye. 

“That's real purty,” he said; “why, that is 
forget-me-not, same as grows at home, only bluer. 
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I should think we have enough geese, Master 
Geoff. I have ten, how many have you?” 

“As many as I want to carry,” replied Geoff. 
“Ves, we have plenty; let's get back to’ the 
dinghy and have some grub.” 

They proceeded to stumble back over the rough 
ground in the direction of the coast, when 
suddenly there came a sound from the Sesame 
which turned their slow walk into a run. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! A regular fusillade could 
be heard, and at once they knew what had 
happened. The pirates had attacked the ship 
in their absence. 

Meanwhile on board the Sesame events had 
developed with desperate swiftness. George had 
been doing nothing in particular on deck, with a 
pipe to help him, and Reg was in the crow’s-nest 
devoutly wishing that the weather would lift and 
let him have a clear view, and that, above all, the 
driving rain would cease. He listened with envy 
to the sound of the fusillade that the two sports- 
men were keeping up in the distance, and gazed 
wearily at the narrow horizon the mists had 
reduced him to. A leaden sky and a brown 
patch of shore were all that he had to look at, 
when suddenly he spied the dim outline of a boat 
advancing from the south-west. He hailed the 
deck at once. 

“What is it, young ’un ?” said George, looking 
aloft. 

‘A boat, half-a-mile away to the south-west,” 
replied Reg, pointing. 
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“Come down at once,” said George. One 
glance had been enough for him: he knew that 
the pirates had caught him unprepared in 
thick weather, just as he had planned to take 
them. 

Since the first encounter with Lambert and his 
ruffian crew, they had kept their arms ready, and 
it was but a few seconds before the two brothers 
were crouching in the shelter of the cabin roof, 
their magazine rifles in hand. Slowly the 
oncoming boat took form as it advanced through 
the mist, and Reg felt that he could count his 
heart beats as he watched her draw nearer and 
nearer and wondered whether his last moments 
had come. 

“Shall we fire?” he said at last, finding the 
tension of waiting almost unbearable. 

“There is no hurry,” said George; ‘they 
are reckoning without the reef. They will be 
brought up sharp by the rocks in a minute. 
Anyhow, I will hail them first. Boat ahoy!” 
he shouted. 

No reply came from the approaching boat, 
which they could now see was a_whaleboat 
under sail coming up with the wind well over 
her quarter. 

“ Boat ahoy !” shouted George, again. ‘‘ Luff 
away or I will fire.” 

Still no reply was made, and George sent a 
shot across her bows. In answer, rifle barrels 
showed over the whaleboat’s gunwale and an 
irregular fire broke out, to which the brothers 
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immediately replied. Suddenly there was a 
hoarse shouting and confusion in the advancing 
boat, as her crew realized their nearness to the 
rocks, and for a moment they ceased to fire as 
they brought her to the wind, seeking a way 
round this unexpected obstacle. 

“That's Blogg at the tiller,” said Reg, firing as 
he spoke. 

In response to the shot, Bloge’s face, livid with 
rage and pain, was turned towards the Sesame, as 
he shook his fist savagely at the brothers. 

‘Got him that time,” said George, as he in his 
turn dropped another of their assailants. But no 
answer came from his brother, and anxiously 
glancing forward he saw Reg with a white face 
leaning against the bulwarks evidently in great 
pain. 

This sight made George realize that their own 
lives and the safety of the two on shore now 
depended on him alone; and he slipped a fresh 
clip of cartridges into his magazine with a dull 
rage in his heart and full intent that as far as he 
could manage it, every bullet he fired should have 
its billet indeed. 

The pirates had not been well advised in 
attacking with a boat in face of modern rifle fire, 
and each bullet that George now fired, if it hit 
neither man nor boat, went perilously close. 
Soon there were only two men left in the boat 
sound enough to continue firing, but Captain 
Blogg, with a dogged courage worthy of a better 
cause, still held the tiller with his unwounded hand. 


‘©¢GoT HIM THAT TIME, SAID GEORGE.”’ 
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Presently George had the satisfaction of seeing 
another of the pirates collapse into the bottom of 
the boat. Blogg now saw that his game was up 
and turned the boat’s head away from the Sesame ; 
but she was leaking like a sieve where half-a- 
dozen bullets had pierced her, and his unwounded 
sailor had to drop his rifle and start bailing. 

Looking seaward, George saw the Vfetrel 
coming up in support of her boat, but he felt 
more easy than he had done since the beginning 
of the fight, for he rightly judged that the pirates 
would have little desire to renew a fight that had 
already disabled fully half their number. He felt 
it safe to leave his post and attend to his wounded 
brother. 

“Well, Reg, old boy,” said he, “what is the 
matter?” 

“Only winged, George,” said Reg, with the 
ghost of agrin. “I got Blogg on the funny-bone, 
and he got me through the arm.” 

“It might be worse,” said George, stooping to 
examine the damaged arm. “ Any bones broken, 
I wonder ?” 

“There are oars; George, get back to your 
rifle,” said Reg. 

George sprang to his feet, and to his relief saw 
Geoff and Tom driving the dinghy as hard as 
they could put their backs into it, and already 
within hail of the ship. 

« Are you safe?” shouted Geoff. 

“Not much harm done,” said George. “ Reg 
has a shot through his arm, but | don’t think it is 
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serious. Look sharp, lads! Tom, make the dinghy 
fast; Geoff, start the motor. I will stop the 
bleeding from Reg’s wound.” 

George swiftly cut up the sleeve of Reg’s coat 
and laid bare a clean wound where a bullet had 
pierced the deltoid muscle. There was very 
little bleeding, and he put on a pad of antiseptic 
lint and bandaged it up temporarily. Before he 
had finished, the motor was humming away, and 
Tom had already got the capstan to work and the 
cable up and down ready to break the anchor out 
at the word. 

‘Get the anchor home!” shouted George, 
springing to the wheel, and in a few seconds they 
were under way again. 

Geoff climbed quickly into the crow’s-nest, as his 
brother steered a course wide of the reef and 
turned the ship’s head for the opensea. The Petve/ 
could be seen lying hove to in shore while her 
boat crawled alongside in a half-sinking condition. 
The two ships were about half-a-mile apart, and 
from the pirate occasional rifle shots were still 
being fired. A bullet splashed alongside, another 
ran “z-ipp” along the port bulwark. 

“Here, take the wheel, Tom,” said George. 
“J will try and stop that firing.” 

“I can steer, if I can do nothing else,” said 
Reg. “ Do you two stick to your guns.” 

“Well done, young ’un,” said George. “Come 
along, Tom, think you are in the Navy. Pretty 
near the first time you have been in action, 
isn’t it?” 
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“Since Egypt,” said Tom, picking up a 
rifle. 

For some minutes the two kept up a steady and 
rapid fire on their enemies, while the Sesame 
drew away from the shore and widened the 
distance between her and the yawl. The firing 
ceased, and George laid his gun aside with a sigh 
of relief. 

«“That’s done with,” said he. 

“Keep your eye skinned for rocks, Geoff,” 
called Reg. 

“ Aye, aye, keep her as she is. All serene,” 
was the reply. 

But George had reckoned without Blogg’s 
indomitable courage and Lambert’s greed. As 
soon as the Petve/ had got her men on board, and 
without waiting to pick up the whaleboat, which 
had been pretty much riddled by the accurate fire 
of the Trevelyans, her sails filled and she stood, 
close hauled, in the wake of the Sesame. 

“ Here they comes again,” said Tom. ‘They 
mean business, and no mistake.” 

“Keep her going up to windward, Reg,” said 
George. “I am afraid this looks like mischief, 
Tom.” 

“Pretty bad mischief for them if they comes 
much nearer,” said the old sailor grimly. 

“Port, hard a-port,” sang out Geoff from the 
top. ‘ Keep her so—steady—Starboard a point 
—Port again. Now she’s clear.” 

With sails flattened to the wind, the Petrel slid 
along in the course the Sesame had followed. 
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Rifle shots still came from her, and George and 
Tom still maintained a steady return fire. 

“Shoot at her crow’s-nest,” said Tom. “We 
might stop ’em from finding their way so easy. 
There’s a sight of rocks and shallow ground 
hereaway.” 

“Got him that time, and no mistake,” said 
George, as the head of the man in the Petre/’s 
crow’s-nest disappeared. 

“Don’t be too sure,” grunted Tom, taking aim 
at the crow’s-nest again. “Give him a few more 
shots. Ah, that’s proper.” 

As he spoke, the Petre brought up short, with 
a rattle and clatter, her sails flapped wildly and 
she lay hard aground, heeled over till her lee 
rail was almost awash. Firing ceased on both 
sides, and the Sesame drew away, her crew 
feeling that they had got off very cheaply con- 
sidering the complete victory they had scored. 

‘Shall we go back and finish ‘them?” said 
Tom. 

“No,” said George. “I know they deserve it, 
but I don’t like running needless risks, and 
somehow I fancy we have seen the last of them 
now. They are fixed up there for some days 
anyhow.” 

“Not so sure,” said Tom. “If I was you | 
would go back and finish. Every man Jack 
of them deserves hanging. Aye, and that is what 
they will get if they and us gets home alive out of 
this.” 

“No,” said George, again, “the Petre/ is hard 
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and fast. We will try the Strait while they are 
in this fix. Take the wheel, Tom. Keep her 
heading south-west. I will doctor Reg’s arm 
properly. Geoff, come down; you must be cook 
till Reg is fit again. Cut below and get some 
grub ready ; fighting is hungry and thirsty work 
enough.” 


CHAPTERS AMI 


FIGHTING THE FLOES 


As the Sesame made her offing, leaving the 
Petrel and the anchorage by Suchoi Noss behind, 
George examined and washed Reg’s wounded 
arm. No surgeon could have taken greater pains 
or exercised more care to clean the wound than 
did stolid old George. Reg said after, that he 
took a quarter of an hour to wash his own hands 
before he ventured to handle the wound. After 
all, it was not much of a business: there was a 
clean hole through the fleshy part of the shoulder, 
and it would scarcely keep Reg from his cooking 
pots for a week. 

“Thanks, old boy,” said Reg, when his brother 
had finished. ‘I reckon I shall be able to steer 
and stand a watch in the crow’s-nest right away.” 

‘Dinner, dinner, dinner,” shouted Geoff from 
the hatch. “I say, Tom, I do wish that we 
hadn't been obliged to drop all those geese.” 

“Didn't drop ’em all,” said Tom. “You will 
find half-a-dozen in the dinghy. When we takes 
prizes in the Navy, we sticks to ’em.” 

“Good man, Tom,” said Reg. “I knew he 
didn’t forget his friends.” 

158 
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Later, Reg took the wheel while the rest made 
sail. Bill sat on the cabin roof and superintended 
Operations generally. Indeed, it was supposed 
that Bill considered himself to be in command of 
the whole outfit; he certainly behaved as one in 
authority and rarely suffered anything to go 
forward without his presence. 

“No need to waste oil,” said George, as he 
hauled the main-sheet aft. ‘Give me the wheel, 
Reg; she is more than you ought to handle with 
your damaged fin. Go below, old boy, and get a 
snooze; you will be stiff to-morrow.” 

The Sesame was standing, close hauled, well 
out into the Barents Sea ; the entrance to the Shar 
lay broad on the beam, and the Petre? was now 
lost in the haze to the north-east, though the last 
glimpse they had of her showed that she was still 
aground. 

Geoff came aft, and standing by the mizzen- 
stays told George of their morning’s sport, and 
of Bill’s doughty deeds among the geese. That 
wise animal cocked his ear on hearing himself 
mentioned, and with the foolish smile dogs assume 
when they are self-conscious, reviewed with 
pleasure his share in the morning’s sport. 

‘“‘Here’s a pretty mess,” said Tom, appearing 
up the companion-way and interrupting their 
talk. ‘A rifle bullet clean through the galley. 
And wot’s more, Master George, it has fairly 
raked a rack full of chaney. Not a dish or plate 
left whole in it.” 

“One thing,” said George composedly, “ we 
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have a good reserve. Cut below, Geoff, and see 
what other damage has been done : we must have 
had several bullets through the sides.” 

“Chronometer smashed,” reported Geoff, 
coming on deck again. “But not much more 
harm done. We shall have to plug a few holes, 
but they really are not serious.” 

“It is bad about the chronometer,” said George. 
‘Still we have a spare one that is reliable, but it 
was better to have the two instruments as a check 
on each other. Look astern, Geoff, and see if the 
Petred is still in sight.” 

Geoff reported that he could not see the pirate 
ship even from the top, so the Sesame was at last 
headed for the entrance to the Shar, and witha 
beam wind the distant shores rapidly lifted and 
became more distinct, till a driving squall of rain 
shut out all sign of the land. 

‘“Odd how the ice has all disappeared,” said 
Geoff. ‘A week ago we should have been in 
the thick of it here.” 

“Nothing like rain and a sou’westerly wind 
for clearing it away,” said George. “It is an odd 
thing that you always get thick weather with a 
breeze and clear with a calm up here,” 

Soon the characteristic double-topped headland 
of Cape Columns loomed a mile away through 
the haze, and they could make out the fine rocky 
islets that lie off it, with the sea threshing white 
against them. The spot where the Petre/ lay 
was quite obscured by the thick weather, and 
they soon passed Silver Cape, which would 
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effectually hide them from the pirates should the 
weather lift. They opened Cairn Bay and saw 
the Samoyed settlement, but passed their old 
acquaintance as they had no time to waste on 
paying calls, as Geoff remarked. The wind, 
gathered by the steep hills as in a funnel, shrieked 
and howled among the mountain gullies and 
hummed in the rigging of their staunch craft, 
driving her forward at a great pace. 

‘““We shall be round Walrus Point in an hour 
or so,” said George. ‘Fetch Tom on deck: it 
will take all three of us to handle her in this 
wind.” 

‘She is sailing bravely,” said Tom, coming aft. 
‘You're sure now, that we have deep water all 


the way?” 
“Yes; right through to the Kara Sea,” replied 
George. ‘After that no one knows.” 


At last they were bound through the gateway 
of the realms of polar ice; and the lowering sky 
banking low over the white crowned mountains, 
made the portal through which they steered 
an awful one indeed. Far up the mountain- 
sides a white bird floated, outlined clear against 
the black precipices; it was a great snowy owl, 
the only sign of life in all that wonderful water- 
way, and a fit inhabitant of this wild and desolate 
spot. 

But the wild scene through which they steered 
their course did not daunt the adventurers. 
Indeed, their thoughts were of a very practical 
nature, and their eyes were turned towards the 
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sea that lay before them rather than on the 
mountains that overhung their pathway. Now 
and again the sound of an avalanche, where 
the winter’s snow, loosened by the warm rain, 
thundered into the valleys, broke upon their 
ears. The valleys were filled with snow-fed 
torrents rushing tempestuously towards the sea, 
and the great diapason of Nature was completed 
by the roaring gale that bore them on. 

“Now we shall see what is in store for us,” 
said Geoff, as they neared Walrus Point. 

“Go forrard, Tom,” ordered George. ‘‘We 
shall have to come close to the wind anyhow, 
and we may have to go about pretty sharp if 
there is ice still there. Geoff, you stand by the 
main-sheet.” 

The Sesame swept round the point, opening a 
long reach of the Strait; and George gave a sigh 
of resignation, for half-a-mile away a cold barrier 
of ice still divided them from the waters they 
sought. He put the wheel over and brought the 
ship to the wind. 

“ Take in sail,” he shouted ; ‘‘look sharp!” 

The flapping canvas came down, and was 
hastily stowed and secured. Then under motor 
alone the Sesame crept up to the shining mass 
that barred their passage. 

“Take the wheel, Tom, I am going aloft,” said 
George. ‘It isn’t as bad as it looks: there is 
about three miles of ice between us and clear 
water. And after the first floe there seems to be 
a lead of water running through it. Run her 
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down to the pack and we will have a good look, 
and see if we cannot get through.” 

It was as George said. About a hundred 
yards of packed ice lay between them and the 
looser floes, and through these a lane of water 
serpentined south-east in the direction they wished 
to proceed. Geoff was for going at it full tilt, 
and they discussed the situation anxiously. 

“Well,” said Tom at last, “this here craft was 
built for ice work and it ain’t a solid pack. More- 
over, them pirates are astern (ye should ha’ shot 
the lot, Master George) and they may be down 
on us at any minute. I should put a charge or 
two of guncotton in the floe and then ram her at 
it, if I was you.” 

They landed on the ice to which they had 
anchored the ketch, and inspected it for weak 
spots. One point appealed to them as being 
most likely to lead to results, and, in addition, it 
was opposite the lane of water already mentioned. 
Here they fixed their charges, and having lit the 
fuses backed the ship away from the edge of the 
ice and awaited results. With the explosion that 
followed the ice heaved and cracked, and George 
turned the motor on to full speed and sent the 
Sesame at the spot thus weakened. She took it 
at a rush, forced her sloping prow up and over 
and fairly burst her way into the heart of the floe 
before she brought up short on an unbroken mass. 

The men on deck had been so fully occupied 
with the problems of navigation that they had 
forgotten the wounded man asleep below, and 

L 2 
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we may safely conclude that he had a con- 
siderable shock at the explosion of the guncotton, 
and still more when the Sesame made her mad 
charge. 

“ Did any one drop his pocket handkerchief eS 
asked Reg, putting his head out of the companion. 
“T thought I heard something, that’s all.” 

“Oh, you go to bed,” said Geoff. “We are only 
taking the Sesame out skating.” 

“Interesting, very,” said Reg. “7 think I'll 
stay and see the fun.” 

Again they fired a blasting charge, and again 
the ship crushed her way a little farther, making 
an appreciable inroad on the barrier. 

“Once more, and we shall be through,” said 
Tom. It was a true prophecy. At the third 
attempt the Sesame floated in the lane of water 
they had steered for, but so narrow was it that 
there was barely room for her to lie in it without 
touching ice on both sides. 

‘Sound the well, Tom,” said George ; ‘‘ we are 
giving her a roughish passage.” 

“As dry as a bone, master,” was the report. 
‘“‘Let’s shove her at it before they dratted floes 
ahead close up, as they easy may.” 

Geoff took the wheel, and Tom and George, 
standing in the bows with iron-shod poles, 
pushed the floating blocks of ice away and under 
the floes or under the ship herself. Again and 
again it was necessary to use the ship as a 
battering-ram to overcome some stubborn block 
too heavy to be otherwise handled. Sometimes 
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they were able to proceed for a hundred yards 
or more in good earnest, only to be brought up 
again by a fresh mass of ice. They lost all count 
of time: there was no sunset to tell them when 
evening had come, and no sunrise to hint of 
morning ; their one desperate endeavour was to 
force their way onward towards the Kara Sea 
and the treasures that they believed it to hold. 
At last they met a barrier that defied their 
efforts: a solid pack of ice lay right athwart the 
Strait, and worn out as they were by the con- 
tinuous labour of many hours, they felt in no 
mood for further conflict with the ice. 

““We have not done so badly,” said George, 
gazing at the heavy ice ahead. “I vote we 
knock off, have some supper and turn in.” 

“Tt seems a pity to be stopped by this ice,” 
said Geoff. ‘But Blogg and Co. will never be 
able to force the Petre/ through the ice we have 
come past; she is not built for this sort of thing, 
that is one comfort. How hungry I am.” 

Reg had managed to cook a good meal in 
spite of his damaged arm, and round the table 
they discussed their present position. 

“We will try and blast our way through, 
to-morrow,” said George. “I have had a look 
round and there is not more than a couple of 
hundred yards of bad ice ahead, and beyond 
that the strait seems practically clear.” 

“You fellows have been knocking the Sesame 
about rather considerably,” said Reg. ‘I only 
hope you have not knocked any holes in her.” 
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“She is as dry as a bone,” replied Tom. ‘I 
have sounded the well and there is not a drop 
of water in her.” 

“ Hooray for the Sesame,” said Reg. ‘‘ Have 
any of you an idea as to what the time is?” 

“Bed time,” said George succinctly, as he rose 
from the table. 

“As far as I can make out,” said Geoff, “it 
is about four o’clock to-morrow afternoon, with 
a very fair chance of a sunshiny night. Good- 
night all; there’s no need to keep an anchor 
watch, I reckon.” 

‘“ Bill the Terrier will take the watch on deck 
to-night,” said George. 

‘“Good enough,” said Geoff sleepily from his 
berth; ‘bring my shaving water at half-past 
nine the day after to-morrow, stooard.” 

A few minutes later a quartette of heavy 
breathing announced that the crew of the 
Sesame were enjoying well-earned repose. 

Bill the Terrier, though he had had some 
exercise hunting geese the day before, had 
otherwise had a leisurely time watching his men 
work while he himself did little. When he 
found the deck left in his sole charge he felt 
that he was a most important member of the 
crew, though indeed we think that this was not 
the first time that he had entertained the idea. 
Be that as it may, Bill walked the deck with 
an air before coiling down by the bowsprit for 
a short nap. He chose this position because 
it not only gave him a view of the full length 
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of the deck, but he was able to see over the 
bulwarks on to the white masses of ice that 
surrounded him, and beyond to the shores of 
the strait as well. 

This was a strange situation for an English 
bred bull-terrier to be in, and Bill was  con- 
stantly disturbed by the crackling and groaning 
of the ice as the currents that sweep through 
the strait swayed it gently with their impetuous 
flow, so that he had continually to investigate 
strange sounds. He watched a skua hunting a 
gull across the strait, in order to make him dis- 
gorge his catch of fish, and being a dog of sense 
he might have reflected that the skua very much 
resembled the red-headed Scot in his idea of how 
to make a living. 

Presently a seal popped his head up through 
a hole in the ice, blowing after a long dive. 
This was too much for Master Bill, who sprang 
over the ship’s side and made a bee line for the 
seal, which, however, did not await his coming. 

This was an exceedingly improper proceeding 
on the part of a well-brought-up dog, but once 
having broken bounds, and on the principle of 
being hanged for a sheep rather than a lamb, Bill 
thought that the southern shore offered enticing 
possibilities for a dog of sporting tastes. There- 
fore he made for the land, not more than a quarter 
of a mile away, in the firm hope of finding more 
wild geese that could not fly. 

Geese, however, were not to be seen, so after 
snuffing about the shore Bill took his way up a 
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valley down which flowed a rushing river. This 
was a delightful valley with many possibilities in 
it, some of them of rather an unexpected sort, 
and Bill came to a curious little hillock which had 
an attractive smell about it. Ascending the top 
he was suddenly confronted by a huge white bird 
which was sitting on its nest. Very fortunately 
for Bill, he was not a dog who often reflected 
twice before going into action. If that snowy 
owl had once fixed its talons well into the small 
of William’s back it would have been all up with 
him, but he did not give the bird a chance. One 
rush and he was at grips. A stroke, as of hot 
iron, split his ear, another scarred his flank, two 
huge wings buffeted vainly, and the great bird 
sank dead on its nest. 

Bill consoled himself for his wounds with the 
owl’s eggs eaten fresh, and then proceeded to 
hunt round the base of the mound, which, as 
we have said, had a distinctly attractive scent. 
Here there were a number of little burrows 
which smelt inviting, and he devoted himself to 
trying to determine what this smell should mean. 
In short, he gave himself whole-heartedly to trying 
to dig lemmings out of their burrows. 

Bill met with but poor success, however, for the 
lemming is an unfortunate little beast on which 
birds and beasts of the Arctic alike prey. From 
the owl and falcons to the polar bear himself, a 
lemming, where found, is generally made a note 
of. This universal persecution has resulted in the 
lemming living as retiring a life as possible, and 
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with the Arctic foxes in mind, these particular 
lemmings had chosen a peculiarly stony mound 
in which to burrow. This provided some good 
hard exercise for Bill, who dug like a navvy, 
with the result that he wore his toe nails down 
to their normal length; two months on board the 
Sesame having caused them to grow long with 
unaccustomed lack of work. 

Bill was a determined character, and did not 
like to think that a mere lemming could elude 
him, for though he had never seen one he con- 
ceived from their scent a contempt for lemmings ; 
so at the end of a prolonged bout of digging he 
shook his head, gave a grunt and drew back for 
breath before beginning again. 

Meanwhile, there had been an_ interested 
spectator of Bill’s energetic proceedings. A 
large polar bear had been prospecting up the 
valley and eating the coarse herbage. Seals 
were scarce, and Bruin was reduced to a vegeta- 
ble diet. It must be confessed that the Arctic 
bear is only a vegetarian from circumstance, not 
habit; when he can get seal, fish, or walrus he 
is happier. So this bear, lugubriously making a 
light luncheon off salad, was surprised to see, 
some two miles away and across the river, the 
extraordinary vagaries of the snowy owl in its 
combat with Bill. 

In that clear air, and with his keen sight, he 
noted what had happened ; ‘‘a meal for some one,” 
he growled. ‘Can't say salad is very filling at 
any price!” When, however, he saw that Bill 
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did not eat his adversary, Bruin began to wonder 
what sort of a beast he could be. Evidently this 
stranger must be new to the Arctic, where it is 
a cardinal virtue always to eat as much as you 
can get whenever you have the chance. 

“T must see into this,” said Master Bruin to 
himself, beginning to bend his steps in the 
direction of the dead owl. 

Arrived at the river which he had to pass 
before he could reach the owl’s nest, the bear 
was obliged to sit down and chuckle. It struck 
him as really absurd that any beast of intel- 
ligence could waste his time in trying to dig 
out live lemmings—yes, lemmings—when there 
was meat to be had for the eating. This stranger 
must be a bit insane, therefore the bear hoped 
for a double meal: first he would eat Bill, whose 
tail was now all that was visible, the rest of him 
having disappeared into the lemmings’ mound, 
then he would finish up with the owl as a 
bonne bouche. 

Having swum the stream, Bruin began a care- 
ful stalk of the unconscious dog. When Bill 
paused to take breath, Bruin lay flat; when the 
dog disappeared into the hole again, the bear 
made a quick rush forward. So he advanced 
from rock to rock till at last he arrived within 
fifteen yards of the unconscious William, and his 
eager little beady eyes watched the poor fellow 
from behind a convenient boulder. 

* But Bill, though a sportsman, was by no means 
a fool, and when he heard a stone trickle down 
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the bank behind him he naturally concluded that 
some one had dislodged it. He at once looked 
round in the direction of the sound; the bear 
thinking himself discovered made a rush for 
him, and Bill was astonished to see a huge 
beast, as large as a cow,! coming at him like a 
white avalanche. 

Bill’s first feeling was that the Arctic circle was 
not large enough to contain himself and the bear 
at the same time, and he took rapid measures to 
remedy the defect. The bear missed him by a 
short yard, stopped himself as by miracle, and 
faced him again ready for another rush. Far 
back in Bill’s ancestry there had been noble dogs 
who had been adepts at bear baiting, and though 
he had never heard of the game, he felt almost 
sure that if he could once get a good grip on 
Bruin’s nose or throat he could stay there for 
several hours. Almost sure, not quite. The two 
faced each other, Bruin ready for another attack, 
Bill, tail stiff, and legs planted ready for a spring, 
determined to do what a dog might and live. 

So they stood for a few seconds like a couple 
of statues, till Bill barked. The sound roused 
the bear who made another spring at the dog. 
The latter swerved as before and managed to 
spring in and inflict a pretty severe bite on the 
bear’s hind leg before he could turn, Fortunately, 


1 Cows vary in size; this seemed to Bill larger than the 
largest cow he had ever seen, probably larger than the cow 
who jumped over the moon. He was rather over-estimating 
the exact dimensions of his antagonist, but Bill was not a 
scientific terrier—not in the least. 
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Bill did not manage to seize: if he had done so 
he would have died holding on as a mere point of 
personal honour, but the bear, whisking round at 
the pain, came for Bill so savagely that it seemed 
to him quite clear that he had better keep a 
respectful distance. All the same, he meant to 
have his fun out of this great beast, and the bear 
was quite determined to make a meal off him. 

So the fight went on between the two, and 
what with Bruin’s roars and Bill’s barking, they 
made a very fair noise between them; so much 
noise indeed that they woke up one of the sleepers 
in the Sesame. Reginald’s arm had begun to 
stiffen and pain him a little, so that he slept 
uneasily, and when the noise of the combat came 
over the ice he soon roused to the fact that Bill 
was in trouble. 

“George!” he called. “I say, George! Do 
you hear Bill barking? There’s something 
wrong. 

George and Geoff sprang from their bunks and, 
seizing their rifles, ran on deck, followed more 
slowly by Reg. A quarter of a mile away they 
saw a large bear making ineffectual dashes at 
Bill, who was running round him in rings, con- 
tinually drawing him on nearer and nearer to the 
ship. Merely pausing to throw on their boots 
and coats, the two brothers sprang on to the ice 
and began to run in the direction of the com- 
batants, who were so intent on each other that 
neither heeded the new comers. 

“ Don’t shoot the dog,” said George. 
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“ Rather not,” said Geoff, levelling his rifle. 

“Ready? Fire!” And at the word the bear 
collapsed on the ice, one bullet through his head, 
the other in his heart. 

“William! William! Where ever have you 
been?” said Geoff reproachfully. 

“All sorts of larks,” replied Bill, his fore feet 
planted on the body of his late antagonist. At 
any rate, if he did not say the words he expressed 
them in the cock of his tail and by the sly side- 
long glance of his intelligent, if dishevelled, 
countenance. Bill was not a pretty sight, not 
exactly a drawing-room dog at the moment; a 
mixture of mud and gore stained the erstwhile 
purity of his coat, yet he smiled his engaging smile 
and wagged his tail. 

“William,” said Geoff solemnly, ‘‘ you look as 
though you belonged to a disreputable Smithfield 
drover. And, what’s more, you deserted the 
ship.” 

“Now, are you in earnest, or are you not?” 
asked Bill, in his own silent manner. “I have 
collected a bear for you, anyhow, and I have a 
surprise in reserve that will please you yet.” With 
that he turned and started off for the shore at a 
good steady trot. 

“Queer dog, Bill,” said George. caieet sacget 
back to bed.” 

“He has probably gone for another bear,” said 
Geoff in a resigned tone of voice. 

«“ Well done, you two,” said Reg, as they neared 
the ship. ‘Bear steak for dinner to-morrow.” 
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‘Qh, it isn’t our bear, it’s Bill’s.” 

‘Bill? What has become of him ?” 

‘Gone back to Novaya Zemlya. Oh here he 
comes. What on earth has the dog got now?” 

Holding his head high, and with pride expressed 
in every muscle of his compact little figure, Bill 
came stiffly towards them, holding the defunct 
snowy owl in his jaws, and the long white wings 
trailed on the ice. 
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Tue adventurers returned to their bunks while 
Bill resumed his watch on deck. Even he had 
had excitement enough for a time, and for the next 
few hours all on board the Sesame were wrapped 
in deep repose. But the necessities of their 
position did not let the voyagers slumber over 
long, and it was after far too short a rest that they 
once more faced the difficulties before them. 

While Geoffrey and Tom skinned and cut up 
the bear, George examined the ice that lay ahead 
of the Sesame, and made preparations for dealing 
with it. He got out picks and crowbars and gave 
them a final touch of the grindstone, and he made 
ready charges for blasting; so that when the 
others returned to the ship with the last of the 
bear, his preparations were ready for another 
day’s conflict with the ice. 

After breakfast they smoked the pipe of counsel 
on deck, enjoying the brilliant sunshine and 
watching a cloud of gulls, skuas and terns which 
quarrelled and feasted on the remains of the 
bear. 

“Tt is a wonder where they all come from,” 
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said Reg. ‘Yesterday there was not a bird in 
sight except that old owl. However, they are 
welcome to their share; our fore-rigging is like a 
butcher’s shop.” 

“What is the programme for to-day, George?” 
asked Geoff. 

“Come and have a look at the ice ahead,” 
replied his brother. ‘I think we can manage to 
tackle it, but it will be a tough job.” 

The four men descended to the ice, and climbed 
about among the hummocks till they stood on the 
loftiest pinnacle. George, hands in pockets, 
smoked contemplatively as he surveyed the road 
they must traverse. 

“There’s not more than a hundred yards to 
blast through,” said he at last. “ Nothing short 
of guncotton will move it, that is certain. I had 
a look while you fellows were busy with Bill's 
bear, and yonder seems to be the easiest road.” 

“Tt will take a good many charges,” said Tom. 
‘But once we are through there seems to be 
open water ahead, that’s a comfort.” 

“We will put two rows of charges in,” said 
George, “about ten yards apart. Say twenty 
charges altogether, and let ’em all off at once.” 

‘“‘ How golumptious!” said Geoff, with a chuckle. 
“Come along, boys, let’s get to work.” 

They laid out the line of floe they wished to 
break up, and were soon at work drilling holes 
into the ice. Fortunately the mild weather had 
softened it and it had lost the granite-like hard- 
ness gained during the Arctic weather. So the 
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work went merrily forward, and by six o’clock a 
series of some twenty charges had been fixed in 
the heaviest part of the barrier that hemmed 
them in. | 

“We will have dinner,” said George, ‘‘ before 
we touch the button.” 

“If I were you, master,” said Tom, ‘I should 
have a few hours’ sleep first. Once we touch 
them charges off we shall have to stick to it 
till we are through.” 

“Tm for starting right away,” said Reg. 
“That gold, if it is there, is tantalizingly near. I 
am beginning to dream about it at night.” 

‘‘T am pretty keen on the gold,” replied George, 
“but I will own that I am keener on keeping 
well ahead of the Petre. Somehow I don’t think 
we have seen the last of that crowd.” 

“You are a couple of solemn old gold hunters,” 
said Geoff. ‘Come, Reg, you are letting the 
idea of gold get hold of you. Gold is all right, of 
course, but this is the best part of the voyage, 
andl call it a jolly lark.” 

“Tom is right,” said George. “ First of all 
grub, next a good snooze, after that the fire- 
works.” 

With the fine weather had come calm, and 
with the dropping of the west wind, which had 
held the ice jammed together against the current, 
the latter was able to exert its full force, and the 
floes were already loosening somewhat. It was 
about three o'clock in the morning when George 


aroused the others. 
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“Tumble up,” he said. “I have made some 
coffee, and the ice is moving a bit. Change here 
for the Kara Sea.” 

They were soon on deck ready for work. The 
sun shone on the hills behind them, lighting up 
the dark precipices, and tinging the snow-clad 
crests with iridescent colour. It shone on the 
sparkling whiteness of the ice-bound Strait, save 
where on the white floor the hills threw shadows 
of the deepest blue. The brothers gave a glance 
at the solemn beauty that surrounded them, and 
then gathered round the battery from which two 
slender wires coiled away over the ice. 

“T say, George, old boy, I hope we haven’t 
made the charges too powerful,” said Reg. “We 
don’t want to blow up the Sesame.” 

“That's all right, young ’un ; they are calculated 
to the fraction of an inch. Press the button, 
and we will do the rest, as the advertisements 
say.” 

A crashing report drowned the last words of 
George’s sentence. For a distance of a hundred 
yards ahead of the Sesame the ice ripped and 
heaved and splintered, the waves from the 
explosion travelled far across the floes, which 
rocked and moved in all directions, and the 
Sesame herself trembled from truck to keel under 
the shock. Even the hills themselves responded 
to the vibration of the blast, for a huge cornice of 
snow on a mountain near, fell thundering in a 
white smother of thousands of tons down on to 
the ice. This second blow was an unexpected 
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help, for it crushed the not distant floes in such a 
way that room was made for the ice to swing, 
thus giving double effect to the explosion. 

“We have done it this time,” said Geoff 
excitedly. ‘“ Now, you chaps, buck up.” 

The motor was started, and the ship was forced 
forward by every means in their power. It was 
a tremendous fight with the ice in which every 
hand must do his best. Even Reg, in spite of 
his wounded arm, took the wheel, leaving the 
other three free for the actual physical struggle. 
Some of the larger masses were still too huge to 
be dealt with in a summary fashion, and more 
than once further blasting had to be resorted to; 
but by nine o’clock they were past the worst of 
the ice-jam, and began to hope that their troubles 
were over for the moment at least. 

Just as the wearied crew of the Sesame were 
beginning to think of resting from their labours, 
some change of current, turn of tide or what not, 
caused a tiny shifting of the general mass of ice, 
and in an instant the little ship was in its grip. 
The crew were powerless, they could only stand 
by and await the result; the strong hull groaned 
with the pressure while the floes ground together. 
This was the sort of thing which the Sesame had 
been built to withstand, however, and her sloping 
sides afforded no grip to the irresistible forces 
that surrounded her. She simply slipped between 
them and found safety on the surface of the floes 
that otherwise would have crushed her like a 


flimsy eggshell. 
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“Well done, Sesame /” said George. As he 
spoke, the pressure relaxed, the floes surged and 
clashed anew, the thunder of their movement 
filled the strait with wild reverberations, there 
mingled reports as of cannon and long-drawn 
hissing noises as one sheet of ice surged over 
another. In the midst of this turmoil, of which 
they had been the cause, were the crew of the 
Sesame awaiting with wonder not unmixed with 
anxiety the result of the icy warfare. More than 
once it seemed as though they must be over- 
whelmed; moment by moment they waited, until 
the floes settled in a new formation, the ship slid 
back into the sea, and ahead of her there opened 
out a lane of water that led direct to the clear 
waters of the eastern end of the Strait. 

“ Full steam ahead, boys!” shouted Geoff, and 
with the motor working at its utmost power they 
thrust their little ship down that welcome lane. In 
dealing with ice, victory is to the bold: a chance 
once lost may not recur. Within five minutes 
they were past the heavy ice, and with nothing 
between them and open water but quite loose and 
light blocks; and, as they breathed freely with 
relief at their escape, the floes they had overcome 
swung to again behind them with a roar, once 
more barring the Strait to any craft less well 
equipped or less adventurous than their own. 

‘“Now then,” said Geoff, taking off his cap. 
“All together. Hip! Hip! Hurrah! Let’s get 
to breakfast.” 

“The rest of you go below,” said George. ‘I 
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will steer her down the Shar; we must get her 
well beyond following eyes as soon as possible.” 

“Cautious old boy, George,” said Geoffrey, 
pouring out the coffee. “But I don’t think 
Lambert & Co. will follow us for a few days 
now.” 

“No,” said Reg, “they must be feeling pretty 
sick. Anyhow, the Petved is probably still stuck 
on that rock, and I don’t believe that even if she 
were the other side of that ice-jam we could be 
seen now.” 

As they went farther down the Strait, opening 
deep bays both on its northern and southern 
shores, about noon the Sesame neared the exit 
to the Kara Sea. Alas, the sky ahead was white 
with the ice-blink, and before they reached the 
headlands they knew that they should find ice 
ahead. 

“Tt looks bad!” George shouted from the 
crow’s-nest. ‘Take her up to Ausgangs Cape 
on the north, Tom. We will see if there is any 
chance of working through there.” 

‘This is too bad,” said Reg. “It is only loose 
ice inshore, let’s push her through.” 

“It may be loose,” replied George, “but it is 
precious heavy. This is the real thing, the 
genuine Kara pack. I'll bet that some of those 
floes are forty feet thick.” 

« We shall have to bide here a bit,” said —Tom, 
‘and give those floes a chance to float away.” 

“That is about it,” said Geoff. ‘I mean to 
make the best of our luck anyhow.” 
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They ran back and anchored in Gubina Bay, 
an inlet on the southern shore, with the Gubina 
River running into it. Here the adventurers lay 
for a week waiting for the heavy ice in the Kara 
Sea to drift off shore. It was now the beginning 
of August, and Reg and George were very 
impatient at the delay; but Geoff with his usual 
good spirits took things as they came, and 
seemed to find a laugh even in the most trying 
circumstances. 

From this anchorage periodical trips had to be 
made to inspect the state of the ice, both to the 
west as well as at the entrance of the Shar. 
They all realized the urgent need there was for 
the Sesame to get clear away into the Kara Sea 
before the Petre/ could come up, and it would be 
a great misfortune if the ice barrier in the Strait 
cleared away before they could continue their 
voyage ; that would probably mean a fight to the 
death with the pirates. 

One day was devoted to filling up the water 
tanks, and on the next they landed for a few 
hours’ sport and to explore the country. Rein- 
deer were seen far up the valley, and George 
and Geoff went off on a long and difficult 
stalk. 

Reginald’s arm was now out of its sling, and he 
devoted himself to fishing, landing several fine 
Arctic char. But even more than his fishing did 
the life of the Arctic interest him. Here he 
found masses of Iceland poppies, white, yellow and 
copper-coloured, forget-me-not making brilliant 
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masses of blue amid the coarse grass, and the 
yellow saxifrage, already forming seed, sign that 
the short summer would soon be over. A few 
snow buntings and a number of partially-fledged 
duck were around him, and he was delighted to 
see a group of great northern divers on a small 
lagoon. But finest sight of all wasa pair of great 
wide-winged swans that flew overhead, their 
hollow wings sounding bell-like as they smote 
fiezair. 

The hunters were a long while gone, and it 
was late when they came on board with the 
carcase of a rein. ‘‘We have had a stiff day,” 
said Geoff. ‘Followed the deer for three miles 
or more up the valley, and over swamps. How- 
ever, we got this chap at last, and I am jolly glad 
that we didn’t shoot any more.” 

“You lazy fellow,” said Reg. 

“All very well, my boy. But three-quarters 
of a hundred-weight of venison on your back is 
no joke when you are wading knee-deep for 
miles. How far across do you think that last 
bog was, George?” 

‘About thirty miles, to judge by my feelings,” 
said George, lighting his pipe. 

“Look here, George,” said Reg, presently. 
“How much longer do you mean to hang about 
here? We are just wasting time; I vote we push 
through the ice. I believe we could have managed 
it yesterday. You will have Lambert and his 
crew on our hands in no time, if you wait much 
longer.” 
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“ All right, Reg, I am as keen as any one to 
get on, but if we can't, we can't, and there’s an 
end of it.” 

“I believe we can,” replied Reg. ‘There's 
the gold and here are we, and where there’s a 
will there's a way. Moreover, the ice in the 
Shar is almost gone; even the Petrve/ will be 
able to get through in a couple of days at 
latest.” 

“Right, young ’un, we will make another try 
to-morrow.” 

A few hours later the Sesame glided out of the 
bay under full sail. It would be an hour's run to 
the mouth of the Strait with the north wind that 
was blowing, and the ship heeled over to it, while 
a swish of cold spray occasionally flew across the 
deck. All four of the voyagers were feeling 
anxious to get on: the season was advancing and 
the pirates were behind them. Even Geoff felt 
that it was a serious moment, and did not talk 
much as they neared the entrance. 

There was ice ahead, but of what quality it was 
difficult to see. The sun was shining brightly, 
and the dazzling glare from the white floes was 
extremely puzzling. They would be satisfied if 
they could find a mere lane of water between land 
and ice, but it was evidently a bad year for ice in 
the Kara Sea. 

“What's it like, George?” Reg shouted to the 
crow’s-nest. 

“Rather doubtful, I should say,” was the reply. 
“The ice is looser than it was to the south, but 
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up this way I cannot see yet. Keep her going 
along the northern shore, Tom. Geoff, old man, 
cut below and start the motor.” 

With the water rippling under her bows, the 
Sesame neared the heavy polar pack. As though 
to warn her of what lay beyond, a low fragment 
of ice thumped heavily under the bows and 
brought her up with a jerk. She pushed the 
obstacle aside and on they went, all eyes turned 
to the shores of Ausgangs Point. Nearer and 
nearer they crept ; great fields of ice already lay 
ahead and on the starboard bow. They were so 
far seaward that the shore had opened out, and 
to the south-east there was a clear view of the 
eastern shore of Novaya Zemlya, black cliffs with 
snow-clad mountains behind, a rugged and in- 
dented coast, but far as eye could reach fringed 
by the heaviest ice they had yet seen. Was 
it fancy or fact, but it seemed to Geoffrey’s 
eyes that there was a black thread of water 
serpentining along the shore of the southern 
island ? 

He turned to look down the Strait they had 
forced with so much difficulty; already the coast- 
line behind them was changing and assuming 
more the aspect of a bay running far inland than 
of a narrow strait. Ausgangs Point was near at 
hand; the next two minutes would decide their 
fate, and Geoff knew that every minute was 
of vital importance, for he saw a sight far 
astern that sent a sudden cold thrill down his 


spine. 
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“Can we do it?” Reg impatiently hailed the 
top. 

‘Much as ever,” replied George, easily. 

“By jingo,” shouted Geoff, ““we must do it. 
There’s the Petre/ astern. I can see her tops’l 
over that point of rocks.” 

“Starboard your helm, Tom,” said George, 
without turning his head. “Steady, keep her 
going as she is.” 

“’Tain’t much of a road,” said Tom, as the 
Sesame swung round the Point. Ice was aground 
on the shore, and but a quarter of a mile away 
the heavy pack floated still and serene in the 
clear Arctic sunshine. But ahead lay a narrow 
streak of deep blue sea, like a ribbon between 
the shining floes. And that ribbon led northward, 
ever northward, and was the road they must 
follow if they wished ever to find the fabled 
wealth they sought. 

A cold wind met them as they lost the shelter 
of the land: it headed the ship, and set the sails 
shaking. 

‘Shorten sail,” shouted George. And in two 
minutes the Sesame, stripped to bare poles, was 
being driven at the topmost speed of her motor 
up that narrow ice-strewn lane of water which 
divided the great Arctic floes from the ice-clad 
mountains of Liitke Land. 

‘““We are round the Point,” said Rega 
wonder if that scoundrel Blogg has seen us.” 

“Look astern,” said Geoff, quietly. As he 
spoke, the Petved, like a black ghost, slid past the 
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Point, and for a moment fluttered in their wake. 
Baffled by the head wind her sails shook; she 
made a tack or two, but ineffectually, then slid 
back to the shelter of the Shar to wait till a 
favouring wind should bring her full-sailed right 
in the track along which the better-found Sesame 
was already venturing. 


CHAPPER XV 
NORTHWARD HO! 


Art last the Sesame was on the direct road to the 
golden treasure that they sought. The brothers 
were leaving in their wake relentless enemies, 
greedy with the lust for gold, men to whom 
murder was a commonplace, men, too, gifted both 
with courage and skill in navigating the Arctic 
seas. But there could now be no turning 
back. 

“ There’s one good thing,” said Tom Todgers. 
‘Without engine-power that red-headed Scot 
cannot follow this road while the wind stays 
where it is.” With that they had to be content. 

The coast of Liitke Land, along which the 
Sesame was now running, is wild and rugged in 
the extreme : the steep black cliffs have been split 
and indented by the stern forces of the far north 
into deep and jagged bays, their ends often filled 
by the line of great glaciers which flow down 
from the ice-crowned mountains. These rise to 
several thousand feet in height, and their black, 
precipitous crests here and there pierce the 
white covering that otherwise overlies all the 
uplands. 

188 
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Here and there in the valleys could be seen 
patches of grey-green herbage, uncovered for a 
few short, uncertain weeks during the height of 
the Arctic summer. The shores were fringed 
with ice and mounded snow, and the numerous 
outlying islets were often connected with each 
other and with the shore by the same cold marble 
of the sea. 

They passed many icebergs, some afloat and 
some aground, and marvelled at their colouring, 
which was of the deepest blue. These bergs 
were the first they had encountered, and though 
they were not of the huge dimensions of the 
Greenland bergs, yet many of them must have 
been three hundred feet thick, as they rose twenty 
to thirty feet above the sea. 

Seaward, huge floes were packed right to the 
horizon: great masses of ice, many of them a 
mile or more across and forty feet thick, and 
weighing perhaps twenty or thirty million tons 
apiece; lanes of water showed among them ; 
but from these dread plains of ice arose a 
constant sibilant murmur as they slowly swung 
together. 

The lane of water which the Sesame was following 
was a mile or two across, and it was strewn with 
bergs and fragments of ice. The wind gradually 
died away, and the sea which was their pathway was 
very still and very blue. But though the wind was 
hushed yet all that Arctic waste was full of sound. 
With the low complaining of the seaward ice 
there mingled the sound of rushing, snow-fed 
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rivers, the far-heard rumble of the avalanche, 
or the nearer reverberating thunder from the 
glaciers, as, with an awful crash, their seaward 
ends split off and sent new icebergs to swell the 
ranks of those already formed. 

‘Walrus on the starboard bow,” hailed George 
from the crow’s-nest. 

‘My word, what a brute!” said Geoff, as they 
passed it some quarter of a mile away. “I’d no 
notion they were so big.” 

Tempting though the opportunity was, they 
had no time to stay for hunting, but pushed 
steadily on. Many seals were scattered about 
on the floes and in the water. They were of 
different sizes, shapes and colours, giving the idea 
that there were several varieties. One rather 
small beast amused them by its habit of leaping 
out of the water like a fish. 

A few miles farther north they saw for the first 
time that most exquisite bird of the Arctic, the 
ivory gull; but the bird-life on this inhospitable 
coast was much less abundant than farther south, 
and, in spite of the glorious sunshine and dazzling 
beauty around them, they felt with every mile 
they made that they were voyaging deeper into a 
wild and terrible wilderness. 

Geoff relieved George in the crow’s-nest, and 
in his turn Reg followed. There was to be no 
stopping or turning aside while they could pro- 
ceed: the road which they followed was far too 
uncertain for them to risk delay. Moreover, 
there was ever with them the memory of those 
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desperate men hungering to be on their track, 
whom the next change of wind might bring 
sweeping along in their wake. All day the Sesame 
ploughed her way along that waveless lane of 
water, Pachtushoff Islands were passed about 
four o'clock. Some hours later Reg hailed the 
deck from the crow’s-nest. 

“Send George aloft,” he shouted. “The ice 
ahead looks pretty bad.” 

George was having a well-earned sleep below, 
but as soon as he reached the crow’s-nest, one 
glance was sufficient : he ordered the motor to be 
put at half-speed, and returning to the deck called 
a general council. 

“The ice is very bad in shore,” said he; “but 
there is a good lane leading north-east through 
the pack. If we take her through that, we run a 
pretty bad risk of being held up by the pack. If 
we once got wedged into this ice we might be 
carried, willy-nilly, a precious long way off our 
course. Cut aloft, Tom, and see what you think 
of it.” 

“Poor old Tom,” said Geoff, watching the old 
fellow come slowly down from aloft. ‘It looks as 
if he wished that he were still in the Navy, worse 
than ever.” 

“Best thing we can do,” said Tom, ‘is to 
run inshore and anchor behind one of them 
islands.” 

“Nonsense,” said Reg. ‘It only needs a little 
pluck: six hours will take us to the gold. Push 
on, I say.” 
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“T think that Tom’s right,” said Geoff. ‘‘ How's 
the glass, George ?” 

“Falling fast—we shall have wind within the 
next few hours ; it would never do to be caught in 
the pack by a gale. We will anchor. Reg and 
Geoff go forrard, clear away the anchor, and keep 
a bright look-out for rocks ahead. I'll take her 
in from the crow’s-nest.” 

The Sesame threaded her way amid huge masses 
of floe, the lead giving twenty, fifteen, twelve 
fathoms as they neared the coast. They rounded 
the southern extremity of an ice-fringed islet, ran 
up its western shore for a hundred yards, and 
anchored in ten fathoms. 

It was trying to all tempers to find themselves 
stopped within so few miles of their goal; Reg 
was irritable and George grumpy ; even old Tom 
lost something of his imperturbable calm, and 
Geoff had to console himself with Bill. Altogether 
the first night spent at this anchorage was anything 
but a happy one. 

Stolid old George took the anchor-watch from 
three in the morning till six; and as he paced 
the deck, his steady-going brain reverted to the 
querulous feeling of the night before, and he 
decided that it was not good. So at breakfast 
he spoke—it was ever his way to go direct and 
not beat about the bush. 

“Look here, you fellows,” he said, “we all 
of us had the hump a bit last night, and for a few 
hours the Sesawe was not what you might call a 
happy ship. Now, I tell you what: this sort of 
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thing won't do. If we are going to get raggy 
when things don’t go quite as we should like, we 
shall have a pretty bad time up here together. I 
ain't a critic, 1 was as bad as any one. So all 
I say is, let’s take a pull on ourselves.” 

‘All right, boys, I’m sorry,” said Reg. 

“Same here,” said Geoff, “speaking for self 
and partner.” And he lifted Terrier Bill up by 
the tail, a process Bill seemed to like and to con- 
sider as a mark of extra favour, as indeed it was, 
for Bill had proved himself to be the best- 
tempered member of the crew. 

“So that is settled,” said George comfortably. 
“Now let’s go on deck and lay out another 
anchor. It is going to blow pretty hard, I 
reckon.” 

Gone were the glories of the previous day: the 
sky was dark and lowering, while from the north- 
west grey clouds swept over the mountain-tops, 
and the wind was already humming in the rigging. 
This song of the wind increased to a shrill scream, 
and for the next twelve hours the gale raged 
furiously. Rain and sleet lashed down on them, 
and many times blotted out all sight of the shore. 
The crashing of the floes as they beat against 
each other in the offing could be heard as a 
hoarse growl through the screaming of the wind. 
But there was no sea to speak of: the nearness 
of the ice on the one hand and of the shore on 
the other gave no room for waves to grow. But 
the wind caught the crests of the waves and blew 


a cloud of spindrift along the surface of the sea, 
N 
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like so much smoke; this froze as it fell, and 
covered the rigging, spars and deck of the Sesame 
with a glassy surface of ice. 

“This is the real Arctic,” said Reg. “Isn't it 
comfy down below here? Tom, old chap, stoke 
up the stove.” ' 

“Make the most of your mercies, Reg,” said 
Geoff, “it will be your turn on deck in ten 
minutes. I’ll make you a cup of cocoa. George 
won't be sorry to see this, either, when you relieve 
the watch.” 

On coming below, George paused to take 
off his oilskins and to look at the glass in the 
alley-way. 

“What of the night, watchman?” called 
Geoffrey. 

“Cold and rough,” said George. “No sign of 
any improvement either. Hallo! what’s that?” 

As George spoke the Sesame gave a great lift 
and roll, and for a minute wallowed in what 
seemed to be a heavy sea. The brothers ran up 
the companion-ladder. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Reg?” asked Geoff, who 
was the first to reach the deck. 

‘“Can’t make out. I heard a noise like thunder, 
and then came this wave,” said Reg. 

“It is that glacier,” said George, “the one 
we saw at the head of the bay when we anchored 
yesterday.” 

“What, more icebergs?” said Geoff. ‘They 
become monotonous. Let’s go below; rather too 
bracing up here for my delicate constitution.” 


ie 
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“Tt was a pretty big wave,” said Reg, 

“T expect it was a pretty big lump of ice that 
caused it,” replied George, 

“Well, good-night, Reg,” called Geoff. “ Call 
me early, there's a dear,” So saying, he kissed 
his hand tantalizingly to his brother and went 
below to the snug comfort of the saloon. “ Odd, 
ain't it, but the thought of poor old Reg out there 
in the cold does make it seem comfy down 
below,” said he with a chuckle. It was Geoff's 


watch below till six o'clock. 


At midnight Tom Todgers relieved the watch, 
and Reg came below, feeling half frozen. He 
moved quietly, so as not to disturb the others, 
made himself a cup of cocoa, carried some on 
deck for Tom, and turned in. He had not 
been long asleep, however, before Tom called 
George. 

“Tt seems a good deal clearer now,” said the 
old fellow. “I reckon we might make a few 
miles further no’th.” Hearing this, Geoff threw 
on his clothes. 

“Call me if I’m wanted,” grunted Reg from 
his blankets, and promptly went to sleep again. 

The wind had abated its fury, though it still 
blew keen and cold from the north-west. Flecks 
of blue could be seen between the driving clouds, 
and there was an evident prospect of an improve- 
ment in the weather, But the Sesame was robed 
in white, her deck was covered with ice with a 
soft felt of snow over it, and they looked out on 


an Arctic world indeed. 
NZ 
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George was in the crow's-nest when Geoffrey 
reached the deck, and greeted him with the order 
to start the motor. Tom was already clearing 
the ice away from the hawser pipes and making 
ready to weigh anchor. Soon the cable was 
rattling inboard, as the motor-driven capstan 
took a good purchase on it, and before many 
minutes the Sesame was at sea again. 

The wind had driven the ice off shore, and 
though the floes still growled and clashed in the 
distance, yet there was a lead of clear water along 
the land quite five miles wide. The wind was 
on the beam, and there was still a good deal of 
it, so they gave her the mizzen and storm-jib, 
being all the canvas they cared to risk carrying 
in view of the furious squalls that now and again 
swept down upon them from the mountain gullies 
close on the port-beam. Even this reduced sail 
laid the Sesame over, and she drove furiously 
northwards, with the spray hissing under her 
bows and leaving a frothing wake astern. 

A careful watch was kept on the log, as they 
hoped to find the spot they sought by dead 
reckoning, They knew that it was about so 
many miles north of Pachtushoff Islands, their last 
known landfall, and George hoped to work it out 
by log. 

Hour after hour the Sesame held her course, 
passing many bergs and small floes, but giving 
them a respectful berth. The ice here was 
haunted by many seals, and here and there the 
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huge form of a walrus could be seen lying on 
the bergs. Sometimes the savage, stupid-looking 
heads peered out of the water close alongside, as 
they inspected these new-comers who had come 
to disturb their lonely sea. Once, far off on an 
inshore island, an Arctic bear was seen. But now 
they were so near their goal that none of the 
adventurers had thoughts to spare for any of the 
wonders of the Arctic: their whole energies were 
bent on gold. 

All hands were on deck ; the thrill of adventure 
was on them; soon they would know the truth of 
the Bad Hat’s report, and the next twenty-four 
hours would tell them whether they were ruined 
men or made for life. Geoff was aloft, while 
George and Reg kept a keen look-out on the 
coast as they passed along it. 

“That must be the bay,” said the eager ee 
pointing to a bay that went like a deep knife-cut 
far into the hills. 

“] think not,” said George. “The Bad Hat’s 
map shows a much wider bay than that. But we 
must be within a few miles of the spot.” 

“How much difference a few miles farther 


north makes,” said Reg. ‘There is much more 
solid ice inland here than round the Shar.” 
“Yes,” said George. ‘Of course this easterly 


aspect has a good deal to do with it. Besides, 
Barents Sea is fairly open, but the Kara Sea is 
one great ice trap. Aha! That’s the bay, I 
think.” 
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“Bad Hat’s Bay on the port-bow, Geoff!” 
Reg hailed the top. 

“Tt doesn’t look a very merry place,” replied 
Geoff. 

‘We go in by the southern shore, Geoff,” said 
George. ‘I think I will relieve you and take 
her in myself. There seem to be a good many 
racks about by the chart.” 

“Right oh,” said Geoffrey, descending the 
rigging. 

This was a desolate place indeed, and the 
brothers looked at it with interest when they 
reflected that they meant to make it their home 
for twelve months at least, and possibly for much | 
longer. The southern shore ran inland in a long 
series of capes and little bays in a north-easterly 
direction, while the opposite shore ran almost due 
north to join it. 

According to the chart, and to George's 
observation from the top, there was a clear 
channel close under the southern point; and 
as they ran under it they looked up at its 
snow-crowned precipices, and saw on the very 
verge of a bold jut of rock a huge ice bear 
watching them with something of menace in its 
attitude. 

‘Bear Point,” said Reg, naming the cape, and 
so it was always called among them. 

The base of the cliffs was covered with large 
masses of driftwood, among them large pine trunks, 
piled high above the ice foot that ran out into 
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the sea. In fact, all the eastern shore of Novaya 
Zemlya is covered by these remnants from the 
Siberian forests, which float out of the great 
northern rivers and drift across in the ice, to be 
cast ashore by summer gales amid this otherwise 
treeless desolation. 

They judged the bay to be ten or twelve miles 
across the entrance, and it took them nearly two 
hours under motor alone to run up it to within 
two miles of the glacier, which made a gleaming 
hundred-foot wall for near two miles along the 
north-eastern shore. 

Opposite the glacier, and some three miles from 
it, was a cape that ran out into the bay, making 
a subsidiary inlet at its head. Two islands, with 
a narrow ice-filled channel between them, lay 
between the cape and glacier and across the 
entrance to this other little bay. 

George took the Sesame along the outer shores 
of these islets, threading his way between several 
icebergs lying aground in the bay. 

“This,” said he, “looks like ‘Gold Bay’ on 
the Bad Hat's chart. We will anchor behind 
these islands. Half-speed! Tom, starboard the 
helm!” 

Round they came. The engine was stopped 
and the Sesame glided on a few yards ; they were 
under the shelter of the hills; no wind reached 
them, and it was very still. On and on the good 
ship slid till George gave the order. At the 
word the cable rattled through the hawser pipe 
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and the Sesame swung to her anchor. As the 
anchor fell a flock of ivory gulls swirled up from 
the islands close at hand and circled like living 
snowflakes high in the sunshine, screaming a wild 
welcome to the frozen north. 


COART ER XVI 
GOLD BAY 


Ir was a snug anchorage to which they had 
piloted the Sesame. The shore on one side and 
the islands on the other would protect her from 
wind and ice very effectually, while she lay not 
more than half-a-mile from the shore of the little 
bay marked on the Bad Hat’s chart with the magic 
words: “much gold.” Between Gold Bay and 
the glacier lay a couple of miles of rugged black 
cliff. This extended right round the head of 
Gold Bay, where it ran back in a deep gorge 
with a silver stream of water rushing down it in 
a series of cascades. 

The glacier they could see went back among 
the mountains in a long white sheet of ice, curving 
more and more westerly as it went inland. 
Beyond it lay universal whiteness, broken here 
and there where black mountain-tops pierced it 
with fantastic pinnacles of rock. At the eastward 
end of the glacier was a great moraine of rocks 
and earth brought down by the ice, and beyond 
this an ice-fed river rushed down, cutting its way 
through a fan-shaped mass of shingle and rock 


which it had brought down from the interior. 
201 
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‘‘Who's for the shore, boys ?” called Geoff. 

“We will all go,” said George. ‘Come along, 
a om 

‘‘T ain’t in a hurry,” said the old fellow. “Some 
one had better stay on board. Anyway, I'll get 
the fore-hatch off her before you come back. Then 
we shall be ready to hoist the mining gear out.” 

‘Good man, Tom,” said Geoff. 

“We shall all be tired enough of that bit of 
shore before we've done with it, I reckon,” said 
the philosophic old salt. ‘Anyways, if there’s 
any gold there.” 

‘Bring a pick and spade, Reg,” said George. 
“Pll get a couple of rifles; you never know your 
luck in the Arctic.” 

“Come along, Bill, and prospect for gold; we 
know you can dig,” said Geoff. 

By virtue of his wounded arm, still a bit stiff, 
Reg steered while the others rowed. Geoffrey 
was rowing stroke, and when they had covered 
nearly half the distance that separated them from 
the shore, Reg saw a look of amazement pass 
over his face. 

‘““Jemimeranne!” he said. This was almost 
the strongest word in Geoff's vocabulary, and 
Reg looked over his right shoulder in the direction 
that Geoff's eyes were turned. 

The sight he saw was one never to be for- 
gotten. Several hundred yards of the glacier 
face, a cliff of ice over a hundred feet high, were 
slowly toppling over towards the sea. Loud, 
rending, cracking sounds were heard, the sea at 
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the glacier foot was beaten up into foam and 
spray, and there followed the thunder of the fall 
of many thousand tons of ice. 

George bethought himself of the experience of 
the Sesame at her last anchorage. ‘‘ Look out 
for waves!” he called. 

Reg turned the boat’s head towards the glacier 
and the brothers rowed quietly, keeping easy 
steerage way on her. Fortunately they were 
not in the direct track of the commotion, and 
between them and the glacier were several ice- 
bergs aground. They could trace the course of 
great waves racing down the far distant shore of 
the bay by the clouds of spray that burst along it 
as they went. Then the low bergs ahead of them 
were smothered with a bursting wave, the islands 
that protected the Sesame were blotted out in a 
cloud of spray, and the Sesame rocked at her 
anchor ; and towards the little boat came a curling 
sea, lifting white-crested, high above their heads. 
They struck it square and true ; the boat was lifted 
like a feather; there was an agonizing moment 
while the boat hung on the crest, a cold swish of 
water came pouring over the bows, leaving them 
half swamped, as the wave slid from under her 
and was gone. 

“Don’t bail, row!” shouted Reg, for there 
were more waves to follow. Fortunately these 
were not of such size as the first, and soon they 
again headed for the shore, lucky not to have 
more than six inches of water swishing round 
their ankles. 
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They pushed the boat in among stranded 
blocks of ice, emptied it of water, and drew it up 
on to a large flat piece of floe. Then the three 
brothers with Bill ahead climbed over the ice to 
the shore itself. At first the beach went inland 
with a moderate steepness, but a couple of 
hundred yards in shore there was a steep shingle 
bank some twenty feet high, through which an 
impetuous little stream cut its way. 

Climbing this bank the Trevelyans saw that 
the ground sloped upwards to the cliff, and to the 
deep gorge down which the stream found its way 
from the uplands behind. 

‘Come along,” said Geoff, shouldering a spade. 
‘““Where’s the gold?” 

“In the sand and gravel, I suppose,” said 
George. ‘That was alluvial wash in the Bad 
Hat’s belt -all right.” So saying George began 
to clear the rough stones from the surface of the 
ground, and then with a pick to loosen the under 
soil. 

Geoffrey held the miner’s pan that they had 
brought, an iron dish with sloping sides, while 
Reg threw into it a spadeful of earth, Then they 
all went down to the stream to see it tried. 
Throwing the larger pebbles away, Geoff stooped 
down and filled the pan with water. He stirred 
this up till the contents of the tin had thoroughly 
mixed into a liquid mud, then shaking the pan 
from side to side, he let the water flow away from 
him and carry with it the coarser and lighter 
contents of the pan. The three heads were very 
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near together when the last stage of the operation 
was reached: they scarcely breathed, so much 
depended on the next few moments. The pan 
was nearly empty, Geoff gave it a gentle twitch, 
the last of the water flirted out, and there was left 
behind a little fan-shaped deposit of fine, black 
mud, and at its head just a tinge of red. 

«A mere trace,” said Reg, disappointment in 
every syllable. 

“A trace, at all events,” said Geoff more 
hopefully. 

“It is all right,” said George emphatically. 
“The Bad Hat told the truth. The only thing 
is we have not found the richest place first. We 
will try nearer the cliffs and along the stream.” 

So saying George led the way, pick in hand, 
towards the cliff. Blocks of ice, masses of drift- 
wood, rocks and snow, were piled along the cliff 
base in wild confusion. A hundred yards away 
the stream leaped from rock to rock in its passage 
down the gorge. On the edge of the stream 
George began to dig. ‘‘ Let's try here,” he said. 

Suddenly Bill the Terrier dashed away barking 
and growling furiously. George turned his head ; 
the warning had not been given a moment too 
soon, for a huge bear was rushing at them in a 
savage and determined manner. For a moment 
a cold terror struck George: the rifles had been 
forgotten. Then he braced himself together. 

“Quick, boys!” he shouted. “Down to the 
boat for the rifles.” 

At the word the others started off at a run, 
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expecting that George would follow them. But 
George had a different plan in his mind. He 
knew that they could not hope to outrun the 
bear, and determined thoroughly to occupy the 
brute while his brothers escaped. He knew that 
he would probably lose his own life, but he quite 
made up his mind to die fighting, and swung his 
pick ready to do his utmost. 

Bill was close on the bear’s flank, just out of 
reach of its terrible claws. But the bear took no 
heed of such an insignificant creature as Bill, and 
went straight for the man. George had not 
played three-quarter back for his Varsity for 
nothing, and as the furious beast rushed at him 
he sprang aside and delivered a back-hander with 
the pick that for a moment checked the huge 
brute. But it swung round and with grim deter- 
mination advanced on him again. George gave 
himself up for lost, when Bill rushed in on the 
bear's flank, seized a hind leg and hung on like 
grim death. 

Bill had got a hold and he meant to make the 
most of it; but the bear turned on him with fury, 
and Bill would have had but few more moments 
of his brave life to live if George had not in his turn 
attacked the common enemy. A second heavy 
blow from the pick broke a fore-leg, and roaring 
with pain and rage the huge brute reared up to 
crush the man who opposed it. Bill, though he 
still maintained his grip, was ignored; the bear 
realized that George was the most dangerous 
opponent, and so prepared to crush him. 
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George stood awaiting this dreadful onset. He 
did not despair even yet of winning. Tall and 
strong, the pickaxe he wielded was no mean 
weapon in his athletic hands. But he looked 
death very close in the face, and death wore a 
dreadful aspect; the narrow head and the hot 
red gullet with the fanged jaws gleaming wide 
were upon him ; he might make one blow no more, 
that blow must not fail. The pickaxe sang 
through the air as young Trevelyan swung it 
for the stroke on which he set his life, then 
down it smashed, down into the very brain-pan 
of the brute. The bear fell a tumbled heap of 
fur at his feet, dead. 

Geoff and Reg had not run a hundred yards 
before they were aware that George had not fol- 
lowed them, and they knew that their heroic 
brother was intent on saving their lives at the 
risk of his own. Geoff still held a spade in his 
hand, otherwise they were weaponless. 

“Go on, Reg, for the rifles,” said he. ‘ Our 
lives depend on it, quick.” Then he turned back 
to help George. He saw his brother stand like a 
knight of old, with pick for battle-axe, and he 
saw the fierce onslaught of the bear. The fight 
passed quicker than words can tell, and it was 
over before Geoff had time to take a part in it. 
Those last crowded seconds of conflict filled him 
with anxiety, wonder, joy. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted as the bear fell to that 
great blow. 

Reg had been marvellously quick, and soon 
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joined them rifle in hand. “I say, George, old 
man. That wasn’t half bad,” said he in a shy 
sort of way as they stood contemplating the dead 
bear. 

“Jolly decent, I call it,” said Geoff, speaking as 
with an effort. And George knew that he had 
been thanked. 

“That's all right,” he said awkwardly. 
“Shouldn't have managed it but for old Bill. 
He stuck to the bear like a leech.” 

“ That was a hefty stroke,” said Reg admiringly. 
“ Regular hand-to-hand conflict.” 

“Romulus, or Remus, or Heliogabolus, or any 
of those old Roman Emperors, y'know, would 
have liked to have had you in the arena, old cock,” 
said Geoff. ‘ You would have been a wonderful 
attraction. ‘The latest Christian Martyr’—‘ The 
Bear gets Beans,’ those are the sort of headlines 
the ‘Roman Mail’ would have given you.” 

“Hallo, Bill, what’s up?” said George, looking 
at Bill, who, with tail stiff and bristles up, was 
advancing towards the cliff-foot. 

‘More bears,” said Geoff. ‘‘Come along, boys.” 

They found the natural explanation of the old 
bear’s fury when they came across Bill engaged 
in keeping out of reach of a half-grown cub, 
whose mother they had just killed. 

“Take the shot, Reg,” said Geoff. And at the 
word the bear rolled over shot through the heart. 

“Plenty of fresh meat, anyhow,” said George., 
“That is the secret of keeping well in these high 
latitudes.” 
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The brothers now proceeded to prospect for 
gold in real earnest. They tried first one place, 
then another, along the cliff foot, with but poor 
results ; then they turned their attention to the 
course of the stream itself. 

“That is more like the real thing,” said Geoff, 
as he exhibited a pan that showed a rich red edge 
to the final wash. <“ See, they are quite little 
nuggets, as big as cabbage seed almost.” 

“Good old cabbages,” said Reg with a sort of 
crow of delight. “What do you say to this, my 
boys?” So saying, he stepped right into the 
rushing stream itself, groped about at the bottom 
with both hands, and heaved out a rugged lump 
of metal as big as a brick. 

‘“Well done, Reg,” said George with delight. 

‘The voyage is made,” said Geoff. ‘We must 
let old Tom know right away. Now, boys, three 
cheers for the poor old Bad Hat. Hip, Hip, 
Hurrah!” 

The cheers were given with a will, and in 
response they saw the Sesame’s burgee break at 
the mast-head, and then they saw it dipped three 
times before it settled to the truck. A few more 
pans of wash dirt were tried, and they were suffi- 
cient proof that the crew of the Sesame had come 
across a shallow placer mine of incredible richness. 

Tom Todgers’ head appeared over the bulwarks 
as they came alongside. ‘“ Wot luck?” he said. 
“l heered ye cheering.” 

“We've struck it rich this time, Tom,” said 
George contentedly. 

O 
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“That’s all right, Master George. But that's 
meat, not gold, ye’ve got in the boat.” 

“ The gold is all right,” said Geoff. “ But old 
George has killed the biggest, ugliest polar bear 
you ever saw, with a pickaxe, and jolly nearly 
got chawed up, too. He did it to save our lives. 
I can tell you, Tom, old George is a hero.” 

“Hero be sugared,” said George. . “ Here, 
Tom, give a hand with this nugget. Pretty, 
ist teat Pag 

During their absence Tom had got the fore- 
hatch off ready to hoist out the mining-plant, 
as he had promised, and while he and Geoff 
took boatload after boatload of tools and barrows 
ashore, George and Reg proceeded to nail to- 
gether the sluice-boxes for their gold-washing 
outfit. 

These boxes had been stowed in flat sections, 
and it only needed a few four-inch nails to join 
them ready for use. A. sluice-box is a rough, 
strong, shallow trough about twelve feet long, 
and eighteen inches wide at one end and four- 
teen inches at the other. The ends are left 
open, and along the bottom are nailed longi- 
tudinal strips of wood, known as “riffle bars” ; 
these are two inches apart, and with three trans- 
verse bars in each box they catch and retain the 
heavy gold, while the water washes the lighter 
earth and gravel away. ‘The sides of the boxes 
-are about ten inches deep. 

These sluice-boxes are so arranged that the 
narrow end of one will fit into the wider end of 
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the next, so that by joining a number of them 
end to end it is possible to makea sluice hundreds 
of yards long. This great length is of advantage 
when fine gold is being washed; but in the 
present case, when the brothers knew that coarse 
gold was the product of the mine, such a length 
would not be required, as naturally the larger 
particles of gold more easily fall to the bottom 
and are retained by the riffle bars. 

The two in the boat were kept busy, for as fast 
as they got the plant ashore there was fresh 
material for transit provided by the busy workers 
in the Sesame. They simply tied the sluice-boxes 
together and towed them to the land half-a-dozen 
at a time. 


CHAPTER XVAl 
THE SECRET OF THE GLACIER 


Tue next day the adventurers started system- 
atically to work. The mining-gear landed over- 
night was transported up the beach, and a long 
wash-out sluice constructed from the gorge right 
down to the ridge of shingle mentioned in the last 
chapter. Into this long trough they turned the 
stream, or as much of it as suited their purpose. 
They had found that the nearer the head of the 
gorge they went, the richer was the deposit of 
gold; therefore they laid planks for their barrows 
to run more easily upon and began in right 
earnest to dig. 

With the falling of the wind the weather had 
again cleared, and they began to fear that 
Lambert and the /e¢ve/ might surprise them 
at any moment. All preparations were made for 
repelling an attack, and they worked in double 
shifts, one man always in the crow’s-nest, one 
below and two onshore. In this way they worked 
some eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
Time was precious: there were but very few 
weeks to count upon before the Arctic winter 
would enfold them. 
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On shore the work was of a laborious de- 
scription. One man stolidly dug, filling barrow 
after barrow, while the other wheeled the barrow 
load of “dirt” to the head of the sluice, and shot 
it straight in. The rushing water soon sent the 
earth washing down, and between every four 
barrow-loads or so, the workmen would knock off 
to pick out the larger stones, and throw them 
away. But not all the stones would be discarded : 
every now and then one occurred of extra weight 
for its size, and then the joyful finder would givea 
whoop of delight and carefully put it aside for 
their rapidly-growing cargo. In short, they were 
lucky enough to find a number of nuggets of 
various sizes, though none quite so large as 
Reginald’s first find. Once in twenty-four hours 
they would clean up the sluice-boxes, removing the 
gold caught by the riffle bars, and thus their store 
of gold rapidly increased. 

Therefore they worked as few men have 
worked. Day after day they toiled, and their 
wealth of gold grew, while they still saw nothing 
of the Petre/. But six hours’ sleep and eighteen 
hours’ work or watching make a very full day 
even for the strongest, and three weeks of this 
constant toil left them haggard and overworn. 
The little sleep they could afford did them small 
good ; tempers began to suffer, even Geoff's lively 
spirits fell below par, and wise old George noting 
this said one day :—“ Look here, boys, we are over- 
doing it. To-morrow we will take a spell off and 
cross the bay and look about a bit. Perhaps we 
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can locate the Petye/, and find out what Lambert 
and Blogg are up to.” 

So they took a day’s holiday, and keeping well 
away from the glacier, out of danger from any 
sudden ice fall, they crossed the bay and pulled 
their boat well up the shore. They had now a 
good view right down the bay and were relieved 
to see no sign of the Petre/, The adventurers 
divided into two parties, Tom and Reg going to- 
wards the glacier, while George and Geoff climbed 
a steep scree to the cliff-top, meaning to explore 
the northern side of the bay and get a good look 
along the coast southward for any sight of the 
pirates. After a rough scramble and several miles 
of walking they came to the edge of the cliff near 
the extreme northern point of the bay. They 
looked over an ice-filled sea: even the lane of 
water that the Sesame had followed in her passage 
had closed, and the heavy pack had drifted right 
on shore. Here and there were dark streaks of 
water threading their way among the floes, but he 
would be a foolhardy seaman indeed who ventured 
his ship along any of those treacherous tracks. 

“We are pretty safe so far,” said George, 
contentedly. ‘The ice has drifted in, and it 
would puzzle the Sesame, even, to get along the 
coast now.” 

“Yes,” said Geoff, who was busy with his 
glasses. ‘‘Isn’t this wonderfully clear air! No 
London smoke, or anything of that sort, in it, eh?” 

“T’m not sure about no smoke,” replied George 
who was also scanning the coast through his glass. 
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“Look yonder, I seem to make out a smudge of 
something.” 

“Yes,” said Geoff, “I see what you mean. 
Behind that headland. How many miles away do 
you make it, eh, George?” 

“ Thirty, I shouldn’t wonder. It must be a big 
driftwood fire they have lit.” 

“Of course it is the Pefre/’s lot,” said Geoff. 

“No doubt of that,” was the reply. 

“T say, old man, if the ice drifts off shore again 
they could reach us in four or five hours.” 

‘Yes, if they knew where we are. But that is 
our strong point. You see they will have to 
search every creek thoroughly all the way along, 
in case they might miss us. There are several 
quite deep bays between them andus. They have 
only sail power, nosteam. They won't do it under 
a week’s fine weather even if the ice does clear, 
and we are hardly likely to get that before the 
frosts set in in earnest.” 

“No,” said Geoff. “It will soon be Saint 
Partridge day. I say, old boy, would you sooner 
shoot a partridge or a polar bear?” 

“There are plenty of bear tracks about on this 
side of the bay,” said George. ‘ Hallo, did you 
hear that shot? I hope Reg and Tom don’t get 
into mischief.” 

“They can take care of themselves,” said Geoff 
easily. ‘‘Good view of the bay we have here. 
Let’s name it. After all, it is ours to name. The 
other people who have been here before us are all 
dead. Now, then—Bear Point we have already 
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named, then comes Sesame Point, Sesame Islands 
and Gold Bay, eh?” 

“All right, what shall we call the glacier?” 

“Oh, I vote we call it Todgers’ Glacier, after 
Tom,” said Geoff. ‘ He has quite as good aright 
to figure at the Royal Geographical as several 
people I could name.” 

“Good, Todgers’ Glacier and River. This 
headland we will call Point o’ Rocks, on account of 
the reefs lying off it.” 

“ Right oh, but we have left Billout. Wemust 
call one of the Sesame Islands after him.” 

“All right,” said George, laughing. ‘The 
inshore one is Bill’s Island. Anything more?” 

“No, I think that is about the lot,” said Geoff. 
‘Except the bay itself. Trevelyan Bay, don’t you 
think ?” 

“By all means,” replied his brother, “‘ Trevelyan 
Bay it is. I say, those fellows are shooting above 
a bit. I think we ought to go and look them up.” 

“I should like to do some shooting myself,” 
replied Geoff. ‘‘ Look at those walrus on the ice 
off Point o’ Rocks, and the seals dotted about over 
the bay, to say nothing of those duck. Can you 
make them out?” 

‘King eider, I think,” said George. ‘ There 
are some goosanders too, I fancy, but they are a 
longish distance off even for these glasses. Come 
along, Geoff, that is a regular fusillade ; I only hope 
Tom and Reg are not in difficulties.” 

Meanwhile Tom and Reg had gone in the 
opposite direction, away from Point 0’ Rocks and 
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towards the glacier. As they neared the wall of 
ice they saw more clearly what a wonderful colour 
it was. It was blue as the deepest ultramarine, 
dazzlingly, gloriously blue, and in the caverns 
wherewith it was pierced, black blue in its cold 
heart. 

But between them and the glacier the river 
flowed ; up this they took their way hoping to find 
a means to cross it and so reach the ice. But it 
was a very obstinate river, and they followed it as 
‘it took a wide bend towards the east, and after 
some miles of walking still found it quite unford- 
able. While they were debating what they should 
do in the matter, Reg touched Tom’s elbow and 
pointed. 

‘* Reindeer,” he said. 

There was a herd of some seven rein, and in 
order to circumvent them, the hunters separated, 
Reg making a wide detour across the rugged plain 
they were on, while Tom kept along the river 
bank. The first shot fell to Tom Todgers, and he 
killed one and wounded another. The frightened 
animals galloped across the valley, making for the 
mountains ina line that would bring them about 
fifty yards from Reg where he crouched behind a 
boulder. Steadying his rifle on the rock, he fired 
and saw one drop, then he fired again and again 
as the puzzled animals bunched for a moment not 
knowing whence this second attack came. The 
poor creatures completely lost their heads and 
again made back, giving Tom a second chance. 
Reg took the opportunity to run still farther up 
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the valley, and again headed the three that were 
left. In the end the two hunters accounted for 
the whole herd. 

George and Geoff came upon them, as with 
hunting knives drawn they were preparing the 
deer for transportation. 

‘It seemed a beastly thing to do,” said Reg. 
‘But we have shot the lot, seven of them. Very 
useful they will be this winter, I can tell you.” 

“You speak as a cook, my boy,” said Geoff, 
taking out his knife. ‘But as a hungry man I 
agree with you. How will you keep them 
ireshvas 

“There is plenty of cold storage here,” said 
George. ‘We will build a cache of ice blocks on 
Bill’s Island.” 

‘‘Fishmongers’ Hall,” said Geoff. ‘By the 
bye, the whole bay has been named by two highly 
competent geographers. And it may interest you 
to know, Tom, that the glacier has been named 
Todgers, after you.” 

‘None o’ your larks, Master Geoff,” said Tom, 
with a grin. 

‘Oh, you'll live to see it printed on a map, ” 
said Geoff. And here we may say, that to his 
great gratification old Tom Todgers did so see it 
printed before all was over. 

But now it was a case of “all hands.” Seven 
reindeer take a good deal of skinning and transport 
too. There was a full eight hundred pounds’ 
weight of meat and hide to be carried to the 
whale-boat quite three miles distant, and it took 
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many weary journeys before this was accomplished. 
These deer were in the prime of condition. Being 
provident animals they had made the most of the 
summer pasture, and had laid up a wonderful 
store of fat to stand them in good stead during 
the hardships of winter, when all the food they 
could expect to get would be frozen moss, and 
grass dug down to, through the snow, by means of 
their great flattened, spade-like horns. 

“Well, boys,” said Geoff, as he settled himself 
comfortably on board the boat. ‘We have had 
a day’s rest if reindeer-hunting can be so called. 
As far as I can see it is more like a change of 
exercise than anything else.” 

They hoisted sail, and with many an anxious 
look towards the glacier, which might send a wave 
upon them at any minute that would imperil their 
heavily-laden boat, they ran across the bay, 
worked up in the shelter of Sesame Point, passed 
between it and the ice-bound island, and so back 
to the ship. And by the time that they were 
snug in their berths they all agreed with Geoff, 
that so far as hard work went, there was not 
much to choose between the gold digging and 
hunting. 

The next day found them at work again, with 
renewed zest for the heavy drudgery of winning 
wealth. But the winter was creeping on: September 
came in, and the midnight sun no longer shone 
over the cold hills and the Kara Sea. The stream 
that washed their gold began to dwindle as the 
frosts grew more frequent and intense, and the 
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clean-up of the sluice-boxes was more arduous 
work, as the gold had often to be dug out of a 
thin layer of ice. 

The ground, too, became harder, and though 
they lit drift-wood fires to thaw it before digging, 
the daily tale of treasure won grew rapidly less. 
At last one day when Geoff and Tom went ashore 
to begin their spell of work, a few strokes of the 
pickaxe soon convinced the former that unless the 
weather changed by some miracle, gold digging 
for the winter was over. 

“Look here, Tom,” he said; “it is no earthly 
good our struggling with this iron-hard ground. 
Come along, old boy, and let us explore the head 
of the gorge. I have always wanted to have a 
look over the top of these cliffs. And we might 
strike it rich, you know. After all, the gold we 
get down here has been brought down by the 
stream from up yonder.” 

“All right, Master Geoff; if you will take a 
rifle along I'll bring a pick.” 

So they started up the narrow ravine down 
which the stream flowed. But now there was 
scarcely a drop of water coming down: the snow 
and ice that fed it were no longer being melted 
by the summer sun, and soon, in a few hours 
perhaps, King Frost would bind even this feeble 
trickle in his iron bands. 

They toiled and stumbled over ice-clad, slippery 
boulders up the ravine until the rock walls 
approached within a few yards of each other, 
and as they went they searched the course of the 
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stream for any nuggets, but with no luck. The 
end of the gorge was almost perpendicular, but 
a slope of snow led steeply to the crest of the 
cliff. 

‘“‘We are done,” said Tom. ‘No road this 
way, I reckon.” 

‘“Not so sure of that,” said Geoff confidently. 
‘This snow is frozen hard. Give me your pick- 
axe; I will try cutting steps up it. Stand well 
away from under, Tom,—here goes.” 

So saying, Geoff began to cut a series of steps 
in a zigzag fashion up the bank of snow. A 
quarter of an hour saw him reach the top and 
disappear over the edge. Almost immediately 
Tom heard his cheerful shout, and proceeded to 
follow in his footsteps. 

On reaching the top of the cliff, Geoffrey found 
in front of him a great shoulder of ground rising 
from right to left in a bold sweep towards the 
mountains. Through this the stream had cut a 
cleft that wound irregularly athwart it, and when 
Tom joined him they began to make their way 
along the edge of this deep little cutting. Snow 
lay in every hollow of the ground and had drifted 
in considerable depth into the before-mentioned 
cleft, often indeed completely spanning it, so that 
the stream flowed through little tunnels of its own 
making. 

‘“‘Isn’t this a dreary waste?” said Geoff. “Not 
a sign of bird or beast.” 

As he spoke a great hawk rose from the ground 
almost at their feet, and soared high into the air. 
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“ That looked like a buzzard,” said Geoff. 

‘See what it was eating,” said Tom. “I reckon 
this must be one of them lemmings I’ve heerd tell 
onus 

“Yes,” said Geoff, contemplating the little 
bunch of fur at his feet. ‘It looks more like a 
chestnut-coloured water-rat than anything. Come 
on, Tom’; it is too cold to stand about in this 
wind.” 

They advanced briskly, at times leaving the 
stream to take a more direct route for the point 
at which it cut through the hillside, but always 
coming back to it sooner or later. At last they 
breasted the final ridge, and simultaneously gave 
acry of wonder. They looked across a valley 
which ran far back among the mountains, and in 
the great glacier that filled it they recognized the 
source of their stream and their wealth. 

“This must be a tributary of Todgers’ Glacier,” 
said Geoff. “TI say, isn’t it wonderful: look at the 
colour of it, and see all these huge rocks that it 
has brought down from the mountains. This is 
the joker that grinds the gold out for us, Tom. 
Follow the stream, it is a good friend to us.” 

So they did, scrambling up the tumbled mass 
of rock and earth which formed the lateral moraine 
of the glacier. It was evident that when the 
summer was at its height the stream fell down 
these steeply piled rocks in a considerable torrent, 
but now masses of icicles and smooth slippery 
sheets of ice alone remained of its impetuous 
flow. What water was now flowing found its way 
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through cracks and crevices under ground, and as 
they stood breathless on the top of the rocks they 
could hear the faint tinkle of its flow. 

Before them rose a huge cliff of ice, seamed and 
cracked, and quite impossible to climb, but their 
eyes followed the course of the stream, and they 
saw the rounded archway of a cavern that pene- 
trated right into the heart of the ice. Geoffrey 
still held the pickaxe in his hand, and as he 
advanced towards the mouth of this cavern he 
tapped the boulders in his path. Covered with 
their shining mail of ice, the stones gave back a 
ringing sound as the pick struck them, but in the 
very portal to the heart of the glacier one sounded 
dull to the ear. 

“Tom!” said Geoff, his voice thrilling with 
excitement. ‘“ Did you hear that ?” 

“Wot, Master Geoff?” said the old sailor, 
looking up in the air in search of some bird whose 
cry had provoked the remark. 

“ This, stoopid, this!” and Geoff struck several 
light blows on the rock, skinning off the ice, and 
revealing the unmistakable glow of gold where his 
tool broke through. 

“T say, wot a lump! It almost makes me 
afeared. It is as much as us two can heft, I 
reckon.” 

“Never mind, come on, there’s more inside, 


Tom.” So saying Geoff led the way into the ice 
cave itself. 
‘Steady on,” said Tom. ‘You surely ain't 


agoing to leave that lump of goold behind ’ee?” 
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‘No one to take it away that I know of,” said 
Geoff, laughing. ‘‘ We will come for it presently.” 

They advanced into the cavern, which was filled 
with a dim twilight. Farther and farther they 
went, till the sapphire blue of the ice changed to 
an intense blue, as blue as the deepest winter night. 
Light failed them, and they at last stood still, right 
in the dark heart of the glacier. How cold it was 
and how silent! Then a sudden reverberation, a 
cracking, rending sound that tore at their very 
heart-strings, came thundering through the 
trembling mass. “ Let’s get out of this,” said Tom, 
turning round. 

“Hold on a shake,” said Geoff. ‘‘That was 
only a crack in the ice.” Tom heard him fumble 
with a match, thena feeble glimmer lit the shining 
walls, and they could see the tunnel they were in 
going farther into the glacier, and growing lower 
and lower as it went. Tom looked at his feet. 

“Well, I’m flummoxed,” he said. 

‘Don’t talk poetry,” said Geoff. ‘ What is 
ite 

“Strike another match,” said Tom, with a 
shaking voice. ‘ There, look at this.” 

By the uncertain flickering light, Geoffrey saw at 
Tom's feet what appeared to be a paving-stone of 
pure gold about fifteen inches across. It was a 
great nugget which the ice had ground down, till 
a bare half of its former bulk was left. How much 
was still imbedded in the ground they could not 
tell by that uncertain light, but every effort to 
move it with the pick was fruitless. 
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“Come along, let’s get back to the ship,” said 
Geoff at last. ‘We must tell the others and bring 
lights and ropes, and shift this fellow before the 
roof tumbles in.” 

As Geoffrey had predicted, they found the 
first nugget still safe when they reached the outer 
air. 

“Lucky job,” said Geoff, “that it is all down- 
hill. Bear a hand, Tom; this is a hefty fellow, 
but he is only a distant relation of the joker 
inside.” 


CHAPIE Re evitt 

WORTHY FOEMEN " 

‘TI sHouLD like to know what you lazy lubbers 
have been up to?” was the genial question with 
which Reg greeted the two truants as they came 
alongside. For there could be no doubt that 
they had shirked the hard digging in the frozen 
ground—a fact well noted from the crow’s-nest. 

“Earning more in one day than you will ever 
make in the whole course of your life, young fellow,” 
said Geoff, quite unperturbed by the manner of 
his brother's speech. ‘Call George, will you; 
there is a lump of gold to be hoisted on board 
which will be too much for your infantile arms.” 

Fearful that the precious nugget, which 
weighed the best part of a hundredweight, might 
slip into the sea in transit from boat to ship, they 
rigged a tackle from the boom. With this and 
an improvised sling, the gold was safely hoisted 
on board. 

George and Reg handled it and lifted it with 
wonder. “You seem to have taken a holiday to 
some tune,” said the former. ‘This must be 
worth between five and six thousand pounds.” 

“Like a little more?” said Geoff. 
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“ Rather,” replied Reg eagerly. 

“Take an afternoon’s holiday and fetch it then. 
You will find it middling hard work. Won't he, 
Tom?” 

“Come, Geoff, don’t chaff; tell us where you 
found this,” said Reg. 

“T’ll not tell you anything till you have given 
us the best dinner you have cooked for a month. 
After that, we will see. Mind, Tom, not a word 
before dinner.” 

With that Reg had to be content, and he dived 
below to his galley determined to give them the 
best in his power. After dinner, with the lamp lit, 
and the cabin looking its best and most comfort- 
able self, Geoff told his tale. 

“You may think that we have brought back a 
tidy lump of gold,” he concluded. . “ But it is a 
mere nothing to the nugget Tom has found. I 
can tell you that the Todgers’ nugget will be one 
of the historic finds. Miners will talk about it 
round the camp-fire at night, and envy our luck. 
Models of it will be put in museums. And if we 
don’t overstock the market with gold and so 
reduce the price, it will make us all tolerably 
rich men, for, as far as I can see, it is pretty 
near ten times as big as the little bit you 
found hefty enough to hoist on board just 


»” 


now. 
The next day the four set out with crowbars, 


ropes and blocks, to try and move the Todgers’ 

nugget from its bed under the glacier. They 

took a sledge on which to pull it back ; and all 
aa 
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the tools they could think of, together with a 
plentiful supply of cooked food, were packed 
upon it. 

Three of them at the top of the snow slope, 
with one below with a guide rope fastened to the 
tail of the sledge, soon pulled it and its load to the 
top. And the four adventurers started gaily for 
the glacier. The distance was not great, and an 
hour’s quick walk brought them to the entrance of 
the cavern. 

“There is Ali Baba’s cave, gentlemen,” said 
Geoff, with a dramatic gesture. “Open, Sesame!” 

“It is a mercy that the forty thieves, or what is 
left of ’em, are away down the coast,” said George, 
as he lit a lantern. 

With lights gleaming on the icy walls, the 
cavern now assumed the most marvellous beauty, 
and the farther they went in the more wonderful 
did it seem. But they had a more serious matter 
to occupy them than the wonders of this cave: 
their eyes were directed to the ground at their 
feet rather than to the flashing splendours of the 
ice walls. And at last they reached the great 
nugget which Tom had found. 

‘‘ He will be a bit of a nailer to shift,” said Tom, 
examining the mass of gold with the fond eye of 
discovery. 

“We must cut the rock away from the sides,” 
said George, ‘‘and even then we shall not be able 
to lift it, Tom, will you and Reg go back to 
the ship and get three short, stout spars that 
we can rig as a tripod over the nugget? In 
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the mean while, Geoff and I will quarry round 
it and try to get it loose enough for a mighty 
lift.” 

Tom and Reg were away nearly three hours on 
their errand, and when they once more entered 
the gloomy cavern they heard the reverberations 
of many mighty blows as George and Geoff still 
toilédemanfully at their task. 

“Hallo, you fellows,” said Reg, “how are you 
getting on?” 

“We have about got her loose,” said Geoff; 
‘but it has been a big job.” 

“Let’s get out of this for a breather,” said 
George. ‘ You and Tom might get the triangles 
up, and the tackle rigged, and after a snack we 
will make a try at it.” 

“She is a tidy morsel to shift,” said Tom. 
“ But I reckon, Master Reg, as you and I can get 
them tackles fixed right enough.” 

An hour later the four gathered round the tri- 
pod. With mysterious skill, Tom, learned in 
knots, had enmeshed the nugget with a regular 
network of ropes. The sledge had been brought 
in ready to take the precious freight. Tom knew 
more about handling weights in a confined space 
than all the rest put together. 

“Think you are slinging a nine-point-two off 
her mountings, Tom, old boy,” said Geoff. 

‘““That would be an easier job than this,” said 
Tom. “Now, tail on to the rope, and when I 
gives the word—heave !” 

The stout poles that composed the tripod 
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cracked and groaned, the ropes stretched, as three 
strong men laid their weight to it. 

“Take your time from me,” said Tom. “ To- 
gether, heave HO!” 

The mighty mass trembled in its bed, and rose 
slowly, ever so slowly, till it hung poised above 
the yawning hole wherein it had rested for count- 
less centuries. Tom fixed a secondary tackle to 
the boulder of gold, for this describes it better 
than the mere word nugget, and by some sleight 
of hand known only to seamen, he swung it slowly 
down on to the sledge. 

“Steady now,” he said; “if this here takes 
charge it will get the better of us. “Tis a precious 
slippery floor and down-hill all the way. You 
stay in front, Master George, and swing her round 
corners. The rest of us will hang on to the drag 
ropes.” 

So with the utmost precaution they took their 
treasure into the light of day. There it lay, a 
great sullen mass of metal, weighing hard on a 
thousand pounds. And its finders were too tired 
to cheer. 

“T am afraid we shall have to cut the thing in 
two,” said George ruefully. ‘I don’t see how we 
shall get it down to the shore, let alone into the 
ship, unless we do.” 

“We have done enough for one day,” said 
Geoff. ‘ Back we go to the ship and get a sleep. 
We have earned that anyhow.” 

“If we can get the gold as far as the shore,” 
said Tom, ‘‘we can wait till the bay freezes 
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good and hard and transport the bloomin’ thing 
over the vice.” 

‘ai hat is a good idea,” said Reg; “Ll own | 
should hate to have to cut it in two.” 

It took them two days’ heavy work to move the 
nugget to the foot of the waterfall at the head of 
the gorge. There they constructed a way of 
boards over the rough boulders, and by this means 
got it eventually as far as the edge of the sea. 
There, acting on Tom Todgers’ dictum, they left 
it until the Arctic winter should construct a road 
over which they could safely transport it to the 
Sesame. 

‘Well, boys,” said George that night. “It is 
time that we held a council of war, I think.. We 
have got hard on a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold in the last month, enough for the 
four of us even if we don’t make any more. But 
we can count on at least eight weeks next summer 
for gold getting before the Kara Sea will be open. 
I vote we knock off for the winter.” 

“Even if we don’t,” said Geoff, ‘‘it is precious 
little we shall get now with the ground like iron 
and the water freezing in the sluice-boxes.” 

“Besides that,” said Reg, “there won’t be any 
water to freeze soon. I am tired of digging: let's 
do some hunting for a change.” 

“We can do with plenty of frozen meat,” said 
George, “so I agree for one.” 

“Speaking as cook,” said Reg, “I put up both 
hands for hunting. Unless old Tom is particularly 
anxious to do some more digging.” 
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“No,” said Tom Todgers. ‘No, they didn’t 
teach us gardening in the Service. Not but wot 
we've had a rare crop.” 

“Right oh,” said George. ‘Then to-morrow 
we get the tools aboard and try for a bear, eh?” 

‘We have shot bears,” said Geoff, reflectively. 
“Now I should like a go at a walrus. There 
would be plenty of meat on one of them.” 

‘Walrus it shall be, then,” said George; “and 
none too soon, for we shall soon have the bay 
covered with ice.” 

“Todgers’ Glacier has not thrown off any fresh 
icebergs for some days now,” said Reg. “I 
suppose it has given over for the winter. That 
will make it a good deal safer in the bay.” 

‘There’s a good deal to be thought on,” said 
Tom. ‘We did ought to unship the screw and 
rudder before the winter comes. Then the upper 
deck should be housed in by rights.” 

“Beside that,” said Geoff, “we have got our 
beefsteak shop to build on Bill’s Island before the 
ice will carry a bear.” 

‘Just so,” said George; “but I think we can 
take to-morrow off, and all four of us go in the 
whale-boat. Can you throw a harpoon, Tom?” 

“Aye, aye,” said Tom, with sparkling eyes. 

‘Well, you shall have first chance, if we have 
luck, that is. I am told that these walrus sink 
directly they are killed, so that the only safe way 
is to harpoon them a fraction of a second before 
they are shot.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Tom. ‘Same with seals. 
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You has to be precious careful to secure the beast 
afore it sinks. I’ve heered that often; aye, and 
seen it more than once.” 

“Well then, Tom, you and Reg had better get 
the gear ready for walrus-hunting before we turn 
in. We will start as early as it is light and make 


a day of it.” 
‘You ain't afeeared of that red-headed Scot?” 
said Tom, as he rose. ‘“Dy’e think it safe to 


leave the Sesame alone?” 

“Why not? He cannot get at us except by 
sea, and we know very well that way is blocked. 
The ship will be safe enough.” 

“Walrus is all very well for a lark, Geoff,” said 
George, presently ; ‘‘but I fancy we shall prefer 
bear and venison to eat.” 

“T dare say,” said Geoff. ‘We shall have to 
do some regular pot-hunting. Of course we have 
all sorts of tinned stuff and dried vegetables and 
all that; but you know, George, I was struck in 
reading Nansen’s book by the way they kept in 
the best of condition, living on bear for a whole 
winter.” 

“Ves, fresh meat is the great thing up here, 
and we must have plenty,” replied his brother. 

The next morning the four of them with Bill 
the Terrier in the stern-sheets set off down the 
bay. A gentle breeze was blowing, cold indeed 
but welcome, for it was a ‘soldiers’ wind,” one 
that would take them out and home, and so save 
rowing. 

George was steering while Geoff kept a look- 
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out ahead for walrus or any other game. The ice 
in the bay had increased a good deal since they 
had first sailed up it, and it required some nice 
steering to thread their way amid the floes and 
bergs. They passed several seal three or four 
miles out, but they were after nobler game, and 
no walrus were sighted until they arrived within 
sight of the reefs off Point o’ Rocks. Here was 
a great accumulation of ice, caught and held by 
the rocks. These were heavy floes, forerunners 
of the polar pack itself which now impinged on 
the shore just beyond. On this ice the gigantic 
forms of several walrus could be easily seen while 
they were still a couple of miles distant. 

In complete silence the boat glided on towards 
the huge beasts; the hunters were crouched be- 
hind the thwarts, watching their quarry with eager 
eyes. Two or three of the walrus were asleep on 
the ice, making the most of the last of the Arctic 
sunlight, for the long night of winter was now 
very near. Three were in the water, and as they 
approached they saw one huge fellow haul himself 
up on to the floe by means of his eighteen-inch 
tusks. This was a grumpy old boy, not at all 
suited to club life, yet of a type not. unknown in 
even the most exclusive circles. Finding himself 
crowded by the gentlemen already enjoying their 
siesta, he gave one of the sleepers a heavy blow 
with his tusks as a gentle reminder to make more 
room. 

The new-comer woke the whole circle in fact 
and their attention was turned to the oncoming 
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boat. They probably thought it to be some new 
kind of water-fowl, perhaps a swan of sorts, and 
they evinced their curiosity by various grunts 
and snortings. Those in the boat scarcely dared 
to breathe, so great was their excitement. Nearer 
and nearer they came, Geoff and Reg, rifles in 
hand, watching old Tom, who was crouched in 
the bow with his harpoon ready and the line clear 
to run free if the walrus should plunge into the 
sea before it was killed. 

At last but a few yards separated them from the 
great brutes, and George at the steering-oar care- 
fully measured the distance with his eye. 

‘‘ Now!” said he at last. 

At the word, Tom stood erect, his arm was 
thrown up, and the harpoon flew through the air 
and was buried deep in the side of the largest of 
the herd—in fact, in that of the unfortunate old 
gentleman who had last joined the circle. At 
the same instant the rifles cracked, and the walrus 
rolled over and plunged into the sea. 

‘“‘Down with the sail,” shouted George. But 
as he spoke Reg singled out a second walrus and 
put a bullet into it. With an angry snort, almost 
a roar, in fact, the wounded beast hurled itself into 
the sea which was already seething with the 
sudden commotion caused by the plunge of half-a- 
dozen of its comrades. 

Geoff let the halliard go and the sail came down 
with arun. George, astern, gathered it in as it 
fell and shouted for “oars.” But as the two 
brothers were groping to disentangle the oars 
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from the fallen sail, they felt the boat lurch under 
a sudden blow, which sent them rolling on to the 
floor-boards. 

“It's the chap you wounded,” shouted Tom. 
“Fust un’s dead.” 

“Get your rifles,” said George, seizing a steel- 
pointed pike. As he spoke, the huge fanged head 
of an infuriated bull walrus rose alongside, and 
but for a desperate and lucky thrust of his weapon 
it would have smashed the side of the boat in with 
a blow of its tusks. 

All was confusion, the boys reaching for their 
guns, Bill barking and growling and longing for a 
go at these great beasts, Tom holding on like 
grim death to his harpooned prey, and George 
standing aft, pike in hand, ready to repel a fresh 
attack, 

It soon came: the great animal rose a few yards 
away and made a savage rush for the boat, leaving 
a wake behind it of mingled blood and foam. 
Geoff fired a couple of bullets which stopped it 
for a moment though they missed any vital part. 
But the delay was merely momentary: it still 
advanced in the most determined manner, 

George met the assailant with his pike, but still 
the huge brute pushed on; aye, with the steel 
inches deep in the tough skin of the neck, it 
planted its gigantic tusks on the thwart; there 
was a rending sound, and the boat gave a wild and 
sickening roll as Reg placed the muzzle of his 
gun close to the brute’s head and sent a final and 
fatal bullet through it. 
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Water was pouring in at the rent made by the 
walrus; but, not heeding that, Geoff seized a 
harpoon and planted it in the side of the dead 
walrus as it was on the point of sinking. 

“To the floe,” shouted George, “or we shall 
sink.” 

Half-a-dozen desperate strokes and they were 
alongside. Angry walrus were still swimming 
round as if they meditated an attack, but taking 
no notice of them, George and Reg sprang on to 
the ice, followed by Bill. The other two seemed 
unwilling to let go of their harpoon lines. 

“Let your lines go,” roared George. ‘ They 
are fast both ends. Quick, she is sinking!” 

Just in time, only just in time, did the four men 
land and get a grip of the water-logged boat. 
Then by dint of hauling and bailing they at last 
got her out on to the ice, and stood round the 
shattered craft, a disconsolate quartette, wondering 
how in the Arctic they would ever get her home 
again. 


CHAPTER XIX 
BY POINT O ROCKS 


“T say, you fellows,” said Reg, as he dismally 
contemplated the shattered boat, “I say, I was 
an awful ass to fire at that second walrus.” 

‘‘Humph!” said George laconically. He evi- 
dently thoroughly agreed with his youngest 
brother’s estimate of himself. 

““That’s all right,” said Geoff, ‘‘ but how are we 
going to mend the boat ?” 

“ Mend it with walrus hide,” said George, “and 
a jolly stiff job it will be. Come along, boys, let’s 
get the beasts ashore.” 

The rest of the herd were still swimming round 
venting their rage in angry snortings and _bellow- 
ings, but not caring to attack the men on the ice, 
Most fortunately the floe was so solid and thick 
that there was no danger of the great beasts 
breaking it up under their feet. 

Taking no notice of the angry creatures, the 
four men hauled the quarry that had cost them so 
dear alongside the floe, got a line round the flippers 
of the largest, and so dragged the carcase on to 
the ice. This was no light job, as a large walrus 
is often over a ton in weight. Bill, however, 
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devoted his attention to the animals swimming 
alongside, and barked defiance in the bravest 
manner. These were new creatures to him, and 
he was inclined to think them an improvement on 
bears, but he was a little doubtful of his ability 
to tackle one single-handed, when he saw the 
enormous carcase on the ice. 

The operation of flaying the carcases took a 
long time, and it was well into the afternoon 
before it was complete. Then Geoff stood up, 
stretching his arms. 

“Spell oh!” said he. “I am ready for some 
grub.” 

‘Grub’s all spoilt by the sea water,” said George 
eruffly. 

“Don’t rub it in; I am a beast, I know,” said 
Reg. ‘Anyhow I will cook you some walrus. 
There is plenty of drift-wood under the Point.” 

“All right, young ’un, we will forgive you if 
you do,” said George, rather ashamed of his ill- 
humour. ‘But we must mend the boat first, 
before the hides dry. We will put them on raw 
and they will shrink tight as they dry.” 

“You are quite right,” said Tom. ‘ Moreover, 
the weather is going to change. I doesn’t like 
the looks on it; there is snow due, or summat.” 

“ Bother,” said George, looking up at the sky. 
Grey clouds had rolled up, and the distant coast- 
line was blotted out: a change of weather was 
imminent. ‘Come on,” said he, “let’s get the 
boat repaired.” 

They passed a great strip of walrus hide under 
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the boat, covering the damaged planking, and 
lashed it tight across the gunwales with strips of 
hide cut for the purpose. Altogether they made 
a very good job of it, and rendered the boat 
perfectly seaworthy; but, by the time it was 
finished, the snow was falling in earnest, and the 
short afternoon was drawing to a close. 

‘‘What time shall we get back to the Sesame, 
I wonder?” said Geoff, surveying their work 
with satisfaction. 

‘“Some time to-morrow, I hopes,” said Tom. 
‘But it won't be nowheres safe to try to run up 
the bay to-night.” 

‘“‘Here’s a lark,” said Geoff. ‘A camp on the 
ice. 

“Rather a cold lark,” said Reg. ‘“ However, 
I will see that it isn’t a hungry one. Double up 
to the shore, lazy-bones, and fetch drift-wood.” 

The air was thick with snow, and their horizon 
was a bare quarter of a mile distant; even the 
top of the cliffs behind them was now invisible. 
Night was coming on, and they were in an 
exposed part of the coast. However, they made 
a virtue of necessity, and all four set to work 
collecting drift-wood, with which they strove to 
light a fire among the rocks thirty yards from the 
boat. But the wood was damp and refused to 
burn, and they began to think that they would 
have to eat raw walrus. Match after match was 
lit to no purpose, and a distinct feeling of gloom 
overspread the company. 

‘‘What about blubber ?” said George suddenly, 
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when they seemed to be at the end of their 
resources. 

‘“Who’s blubbing ?” said Geoff serenely. ‘Bill 
is all right.” Bill in truth was all right, he highly 
approved of walrus, and was not particular about 
cooking. 

‘“Blubber burns well, don’t it, stoopid?” said 
George. “At any rate, it is what the Esquimos 
use for their lamps.” 

“Right oh,” said Geoff, “I will fetch an 
-armful.” 

With the aid of walrus blubber, full of rich and 
inflammable oil, a good fire was soon blazing, and 
the others having seen Reg start roasting portions 
of walrus in front of it, returned to their boat, 
which they proceeded to prepare for their night's 
lodging. The sail made a very good tent cover, 
a couple of oars were lashed together for the 
ridge-pole. This improvised pole was secured to 
the mast forward, while aft it rested on crutches 
made with a couple of stretchers wedged against 
the gunwales and lashed crosswise. 

This having been done, the boat was cleared 
from snow, wedged into an upright position by 
snow being worked well under her bilge, and all 
was ready for the night. 

‘What are you doing with the bailing-tin?” 
asked George, as they returned towards the 
fire: ° 

‘Melting snow in it for drink,” replied Geoff. 
“TI say, is that walrus nearly ready, Reg? It 
smells all right.” 
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They were desperately hungry, and ate walrus 
steaks and drank melted snow, and really imagined 
that they were having a good meal. 

“About half-a-pound more walrus, please 

Reg,” said Geoff. ‘I still have a corner left 
that needs filling. You are a born cook, my 
son. 
“When you have quite finished, Geoff,” said 
George, not without sarcasm, “you had better 
take a snooze. Yours will be the first watch. 
Reg will relieve you at midnight, I will come on 
duty at two, and Tom will take the watch from 
four to six.” 

‘Bill is the best watchman of us all,” said 
Geoff. ‘And I don’t want a nap now. Bless 
you, from twelve to six will do me proud.” 

“TI vote that we get out of the way of this 
snow,” said Reg. “It is drifting down my 
neck? 

“ Hold on while I prepare the lamp. Blubber 
and wick, 4 la Esquimo,” said Geoff. 

“Don’t use the bailer, anyway,” said George. 
“T want some hot water.” 

‘Luxurious dog, are you going to shave? 
Well, there is a tin about somewhere, I know.” 
Geoff hunted about in the stern-sheets of the boat 
and soon had a tin of blubber, with a wick of 
threads unravelled from the bight of the main 
sheet. This made a fair lamp, and he set it 
proudly in the midst of the tented boat, while 
George carried the bailer full of hot water. 

‘“Now,” said he, ‘‘we all deserve a drop of 
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something hot.” And taking out his flask, he 
mixed each a tot of good strong grog. 

They lay down in a bunch at the bottom of the 
boat—and oh, but the boards were hard—drew 
the spare sail over themselves, lit their pipes, and 
prepared to spend the night with what philosophy 
they could. 

Geoffs lamp gave but a murky light; still it 
enabled the smokers to see the wreaths of smoke 
their pipes gave forth, and gave a touch of com- 
fort to their otherwise forlorn state. The glow 
within their makeshift tent was a tiny speck of 
light indeed in that great desolation. Between 
their fragile boat and the North Pole itself there 
was probably at that moment no other human 
creature. 

One by one the pipes were finished, and the 
three composed themselves for sleep, packed close 
for very warmth’s sake, while Geoff was left on 
guard. 

The soundless fall of snow had lasted for some 
hours, and now a luminous patch shone through 
the thinning clouds: the moon would soon look 
forth over this Arctic world. It was very cold, 
and Geoff was glad to wrap himself in a fold of 
sail. The silence was intense in that still air; 
there was not a ripple on the lanes of water that 
lay black between the floes; no bird cried, and 
in that tideless sea the ice itself was at rest. It 
was an eerie silence. 

“ Gr—gr—er—.” It was Bill who made this 
remark, as he lay asleep at Geoffrey’s feet. He 
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lifted his head and sniffed. Geoff envied the 
dog his keen sense of smell, and strained his ears 
to the utmost, but could hear nothing. 

“ Ur—ur—ur—,” said Bill, continuing his re- 
marks, but this time he stood up. In the moon- 
light Geoff could see his lifted hackles and the 
gleam of fangs under his snarling lips. Still there 
was no sound, and through the thinning flakes of 
snow there was nothing to be seen. 

Hark! Was there no sound? 

Yes! Thirty yards away Geoff heard great 
teeth tearing at the carcases of the walrus. Then 
low snorts and grunts told him that more ice 
bears than one were feasting on the meat pro- 
cured at such peril. 

Just then within the boat arose a sound, a 
steady, sonorous, British snore. With this the 
noises on the ice ceased, and Geoff felt, though he 
could not see, that the unwelcome visitors were 
stealthily approaching them. With his foot he 
touched that ofa sleeper, and the snoring ceased. 
At that instant he heard the long sniff of an 
inquiring nose within three yards of him. 

This was altogether too much for Bill, who 
leaped on to the ice and disappeared into the 
darkness; and in a moment Geoff could hear his 
savage bark as he bayed their mighty visitors. 

‘‘ Bears,” shouted Geoff, “bears, boys!” As 
he spoke he stood up rifle in hand. 

Within the boat there was confusion for a 
moment, then the three sleepers emerged ready 
for battle. Just then the moon broke through 
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the clouds, and Geoff saw two shadowy shapes 
within a few yards of him. They were facing 
the plucky Bill, who was dancing round them 
and barking with the utmost fury. But Geoff 
felt a sudden thrill of fear as he saw a third 
bear approaching his favourite terrier, with padded 
feet over the soft snow. Unless something de- 
cisive happened Bill would become bear’s meat 
within a brief two seconds. 

To raise his rifle and fire was an action as quick 
as thought. Whether he hit with the first bullet 
or no Geoff never knew, for he sent the whole of 
his magazine of cartridges, one after another, in 
the direction of the threatened attack. 

The bear sank on to the ice, and Geoff, breath- 
ing more freely, proceeded to reload his rifle; 
but before he could get the clip of cartridges into 
their place one of the other bears was upon him. 
His gun was useless, and he snatched up the long 
pike George had used so well upon the walrus. 
The bear rose on its hind-legs within four feet of 
the boat; one blow of its massive paw would 
smash Geoff’s head like an eggshell, but that 
blow never fell. Geoff thrust with his pike strong 
and true at the very moment that a rifle shot 
cracked by his elbow. George fired a second 
shot to make all sure, but there was no need. 

The third bear made off into the night, followed 
for some distance by Bill, who was too wary, 
however, to pursue his dangerous quarry far in 
the darkness, and returned to find his masters 
standing round the bodies of the two bears. 
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“] rather think you saved my life that time, 
George,” said Geoff. 

“Jolly good start with our winter's stores these 
bears will be,” said prosaic old George, ignoring 
his brother’s remark. 

“Don’t you think we might peg old Tom out 
for bait?” said Geoff. ‘There seem plenty of 
bears about, and I am almost sure I could shoot 
several if he would only bleat a bit. Now, Tom, 
what do you say ?” 

“You give a hand with skinning these here 
bears before they freezes stiff, instead of talking 
nonsense, Master Geoff,” said Tom. 

“ Come along then, old boy,” said Geoff, witha 
laugh. ‘“ We won't peg you out to-night. It will 
be my watch below in half-an-hour or so.” 

No further incident disturbed them that night ; 
and so inured had these hardy fellows grown to 
their adventurous life that they soon composed 
themselves to sleep again, and relying on the 
comrade on watch, slept peacefully enough on 
their hard couch. 

Sunrise found the voyagers astir, and what a 
sunrise it was! First a pale lemon gleam rose 
over the utmost rim of the glistening ice-fields, 
turning their silver to gold and changing the 
white hills to gleaming gold and purple where 
the shadows lay in the hollows. Then came a 
rosy flush suffusing sea and sky and land, and 
then the red sun, full orbed in a cloudless sky, 
lord for a short time longer of the regions of 
perpetual frost. 
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The brothers stood entranced, gazing at the 
fairy scene before them ; but with the rising of the 
sun the spell was broken by the prosaic George. 
‘““We had better launch and load the boat,” he 
said. 

“ All right,” said Geoff, “if Reg will rouse the 
fire and cook some more walrus.” 

“Good idea that,” said George. “Cut along, 
young ‘un.” 

Reg found the embers still glowing, and by the 
time that the others had launched and loaded the 
boat breakfast was ready. An hour later, the boat 
with its jacket of walrus hide acting perfectly as a 
water excluder, was sliding through the water, with 
a gentle breeze over the quarter, on her twelve- 
mile run home. She was heavily laden too: the 
carcases of the bears were on board as well as 
some of the walrus. 

‘We are pretty well laden,” said Geoff. “It 
is almost a pity that we took any of those 
walrus on board though. Do you remember that 
Yankee who ‘could eat crow, though he did not 
hanker arter it’? I feel with that excellent 
man: I don’t hanker arter walrus.” 

‘Oh, you are a regular epicure,” said Reg. 
“Tam sure that my walrus steaks were worthy of 
a Soyer” 

“They ought to have been fricasseed, eh 
Tom ?” laughed Geoff. 

«“ Anyways we could not have loaded more of 
em,” said Tom Todgers. ‘ Two bears and their 
pelts, and the walrus tusks, as well as the little 
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meat we have taken, have brought us well below 
Plimsoll mark as it is.” 

It was past mid-day before they reached the 
Sesame, and heartily glad they were to be safe on 
board the trusty craft again. Not much work 
was done during the rest of the day, and the 
evening was spent with pipes and a game of whist 
“for love.” At this game Tom Todgers was a 
notable performer, and during the long winter that 
followed it was one of their principal recreations. 

The following day was devoted to building a 
proper storehouse for their meat on Bill’s Island. 
Blocks of ice about two feet thick were cut out 
from the stranded floes and built into a house 
about fourteen feet across and six feet high. 
Timbers were laid across the top of the walls, and 
on these more ice blocks were laid, while a frame 
for a door was built into one side. A strong door 
was hung on this frame, and when all was finished 
a large lamp was lit inside the storehouse, and the 
door was closed. Not only was the door closed, 
but every crack was filled up with snow. The 
result of this was that the house settled down 
block on block as the heat within partly melted 
the ice walls; the lamp was then withdrawn, and 
the door left open. As there were about twenty 
degrees of frost, it was not many minutes before 
the partly-melted blocks had frozen together, 
and the whole structure was practically one solid 
block of ice, impervious to any marauding bear, 
or indeed anything short of a burglar or the 
summer sun. 
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The following day saw the first preparations 
being made to fit the Sesame herself for the 
Arctic winter. First, the sails were hoisted in 
order to shake out of them any snow that might 
be caught in their folds, then they were unbent 
from their spars and carefully stowed in the sail 
lockers. Then the topmast was struck, and the 
running rigging followed, till the Sesame lay 
stripped to bare poles, and her shrouds alone: 
even the bowsprit was housed in board. 


GLA Esl eae 
A DAY ON SHORE 


THE next night a thin layer of ice formed over 
the bay, a sufficient warning of the rapid approach 
of winter, and the crew of the Sesame began to 
busy themselves with completely housing-in the 
upper-deck, A wooden shelter, which they had 
brought out in frame, was built round the entrance 
to the companion-way and an extra heavy sail 
cloth covering was thrown over the booms and 
lashed down to the bulwarks, thus covering the 
whole upper-deck with a tent, which would at 
least break the force of the winter gales, and when 
it was covered with snow would add appreciably 
to the warmth of the ship. The stove-pipe was 
lengthened and carried through the tent roof, the 
boats were hauled up and secured on Sesame 
Island, and the brothers viewed their work with 
satisfaction. 

The days were rapidly drawing in, and the ice 
was sufficiently strong in the bay for them to have 
no hesitation in crossing to their meat store and 
even as far as Gold Bay, but there were still one 
or two patches of open water in the centre of the 
bay. The question was raised whether they had 
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not better take steps to procure more meat before 
the sun should finally leave them. 

“We can hunt either up the valley opposite, or 
down by Point o’ Rocks,” said George. ‘‘ Which 
is:it to be?” 

“There are only bear, seal and walrus to be 
had at Point o’ Rocks,” said Geoff. ‘I vote for 
Todgers’ Valley, where we may come across 
venison.” 

“J don’t much fancy that there ice yet,” said 
cautious old Tom. 

“We will put the dinghy on a sledge,” said 
George. ‘Then if the ice does give way we 
shall be afloat anyhow.” 

“Ves,” said Geoff, “and we will provide some- 
thing more serious in the nature of a tent and 
rather more grub than last time, in case we have 
to spend another night in the open.” 

Two days later their preparations were com- 
pleted for their autumn hunting. Their clothing 
was now adapted to the increasing severity of the 
cold, and they took the precaution of adding sleep- 
ing-bags to their equipment. They also took a 
couple of light frame sledges for transporting their 
game from the interior to the coast. 

Leaving the dinghy close to the mouth of 
Todgers’ River, but pulled well up on shore, the 
adventurers divided into two parties, George and 
Reg going straight up the valley, while Geoff and 
Tom turned north-east up a secondary valley 
opening among the hills, and which trended in the 
direction of the coast. Bill, of course, went with 
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Geoff, and each party took its sledge, which fol- 
lowed lightly over the frozen snow now lying deep 
over the land. 

As George and Reg pushed on rapidly, high 
above their heads a wedge of wild fowl went 
clanging southwards. 

“The birds are leaving us,” said George. 

“Yes,” said Reg. ‘There are very few about 
now ; even the rotges and molliemawks are going.” 

“Tracks in the snow,” said George, stopping 
suddenly. ‘You and Tom evidently didn’t shoot 
all the reindeer up the valley. See how the hoofs 
spread to take the weight of the beast on the 
snow.” 

‘Look here, George, how they have been dig- 
ging in the snow to get at the grass.” 

“If you can call it grass,” said George. “It 
looks as though they had been here quite lately, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Push on, then; venison is better than 
bear.” 

“Spread a bit, Reg. We shall have a better 
chance of a shot.” 

“ Right,” said Reg, as he strode rapidly away. 
He had scarcely gone a mile when he saw a herd 
of five deer ahead of him ; they were feeding ona 
patch of ground where some chance of the wind 
had blown the surface clear of snow. Signalling 
to George, he advanced on the herd as quickly as 
possible ; the wind was light and tricky, and the 
animals were evidently uneasy. Instead of feed- 
ing steadily, they constantly lifted their heads and 
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snuffed the air, and before Reg had got within 
three hundred yards of them, they started off at a 
long loping trot up the valley. 

Dropping on one knee, Reg took aim and fired. 
He thought he had hit, but the whole herd disap- 
peared over a knoll ahead and he lost sight of 
them. The crack of George’s rifle rang out 
again and again, on the left, and Reg ran forward 
at his best pace and met his brother at the spot 
where he had lost sight of the deer. 

“What luck ?” he panted, breathed by the sharp 
run. 

“IT got one,” said George. “ And you have 
wounded a big buck. He was quite a hundred 
yards behind the rest when I last saw them.” 

“See, here is a spot of blood,” said Reg. 
“ Come along ; we will follow them.” 

On and on the hunters went, following these 
tracks up the white valley. Now and again a 
bright spot of red stained the snow, but for a long 
while they did not catch sight of the animals. 

“ There they are,” said Reg at last, pointing up 
the glacier. And George saw the dark forms of 
the deer strung out over the ice as they crossed 
towards the south-west. 

‘One, two, three,” he counted. ‘Come along ; 
your buck is between them and us.” 

They crossed the frozen bed of Todgers’ River, 
and clambered up the moraine. A rough and 
difficult scramble took them on to the surface of 
the glacier. They had left the sledge behind 
them, and began to move rapidly over the ice. 
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Suddenly George, who was in front, staggered 
and threw himself backwards, his rifle falling on 
the ice. Reg clutched at him but just in time, and 
drew him back from the treacherous edge of a huge 
crevasse. 

“That was a near shave,” said Reg. 

‘‘ Thanks, old man,” said George. ‘“ You saved 
my life that time.” 

‘A pretty awful place to tumble down,” said 
Reg, as he cautiously peered over the edge. 

The crevasse seemed unfathomable; it was 
possibly three hundred feet deep, but its depths 
were black, luminously black, and the eye could 
not penetrate to the bottom. Nearer the surface 
it grew bluer and bluer till at the edge was a 
treacherous lip of pure white snow. 

“It bothers me,” said George, “how we are to 
get round this beastly crack in the ice.” 

“Oh, there will be a way,” said his brother. 
“Come along in this direction: it seems to grow 
narrower. 

Presently they crossed the tracks of the deer, 
and saw where they had leaped the crevasse. 
But the poor beast which Reg had wounded had 
evidently found the jump too much for his failing 
powers, and had turned westward along the edge 
of the crevasse. At last they came to a snow 
bridge over which they followed the tracks of the 
wounded beast. 

The track now went diagonally up and across 
the glacier towards the central moraine, composed 
of large boulders brought down from the mountain 
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peaks. They had almost reached this great 
stream of stones when the buck sprang up from 
among them. So well had his coat mingled with 
the colour of the rocks that they were within 
twenty paces of their quarry before they saw him. 
Unable to go farther, the poor brute faced them, 
and a merciful shot put an end to his sufferings. 

The point at which they killed the deer was some 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea. The brothers 
stood for a moment surveying a scene of grand 
_ and awful splendour ; inland, the white mountains ~ 
rose above them, solemn and mysterious, hills on 
which the foot of man had never trod ; before them 
lay the great white sea, filled with ice to its ut- 
most brim ; across the bay the Sesame looked a toy 
ship, so remote and tiny did she appear, and so 
forlorn in this vast solitude did she seem, for she 
was the only indication of the presence of man in 
all that great expanse. Over all there arched a 
dome of bluest sky, with the low sun already 
circling towards the west. 

“Come, Reg,” said George, “we must get 
off here in daylight.” 

They gralloched their deer, and together began 
to drag it after them across the glacier. An 
hour’s hard work saw them back at the sledge 
which they had left by the lateral moraine, and 
they soon had the carcase of the deer packed 
upon it. 
ook. here,-'said. Reg, “see those stones? 
They look like old stone cannon balls ; all sizes 
too.” 
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“They might be bowls,” said George, picking 
one up, and sending it rolling across the frozen 
surface of Todgers’ River. “They are as round 
as if they had been turned in a lathe. The ice 
has brought them down, but it can never have 
shaped them like this. They must come from 
some old sea-beach, raised many feet above its 
former level.” 

“ Bowls, you call them,” said Reg, as he hunted 
about. “I am going to put a set of them on 
the sledge ; they would make first-rate stones for 
curling on the ice of the bay.” 

“ They'll add to the weight,” said George. 

“Oh, that’s nothing : it is a perfect surface for 
the runners, and down-hill all the way. Why, 
they will actually bring us along faster.” 

“All right, young ’un, look sharp. They will 
make good enough stones, though not quite the 
orthodox shape for curling.” 

The sun was now sinking fast, and the brothers 
moved rapidly down the valley, the loaded sledge 
following lightly over the snow. The rein that 
George had shot was added to the load, and they 
went on towards the trysting-place. In the dusk 
they heard the cry of the wild geese, as they flew 
“honking” overhead, and from the star-spangled 
sky there fell the mysterious bell-like music from 
the wings of unseen swans as they, too, flew 
south. 

The snow crunched under their footsteps, and 
the cold clear air tingled about them, spurring 
them to more rapid movement. The last mile 
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was covered at a trot, but when they got within 
sight of the dinghy no sign of Geoff or Tom was 
to be seen. 

“Here we are, in for another night out of 
doors,” said Reg, with some discontent, for the 
thought of the snug saloon across the bay, and 
the comforts of the Sesame’s galley, had been a 
pleasant anticipation for the last few miles. 

“Don’t you think it, young ’un,” said George. 
‘The ice bore us well enough in crossing, and it 
will bear us going back. I am going to sleep 
aboard the Sesame to-night.” 

Talking thus they reached the dinghy, when to 
their intense astonishment Bill’s head rose over 
the side. They went up to the boat and looked 
in, and there were Tom and Geoff snuggled 
down in their sleeping-bags, their pipes alight, 
and every air of comfort about them. 

“Well, of all the lazy beggars I ever saw,” 
began George. 

“That’s all right,” said Geoff, puffing away 
with the utmost calm. ‘‘ You don’t expect us to 
starve with cold, waiting for you slow coaches? 
What have you got?” 

“A couple of rein,” said George. ‘“ What 
have you?” 

“Only a few birds,” said Geoff. ‘ But I'll tell 
you about it when we get back to the ship. I am 
jolly glad you two have done something.” 

“When we left you fellows,” said Geoff later, 
as they sat in the cabin with their after-supper 


pipes, ““we held on up the little valley to the 
R 
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right, keeping along the bank of the river which 
we have named ‘Little River.’ It was frozen 
hard, of course. We saw the tracks of rein, but 
nothing very fresh, and tramped on a good way 
without seeing a living thing. Some four miles 
up there is a sort of lagoon, through which the 
river comes. It was covered with ice, but there 
was one patch of open water not yet frozen over. 
I think that the wild fowl had kept it open, as 
they will do; at any rate, several geese were 
swimming in it and a swan, while more birds 
stood about on the edge of the ice. 

‘Fortunately we had seen the birds a good 
way off, and made a very careful stalk. Old Bill 
was a bit of an anxiety, as I was afraid that he 
would rush in and spoil sport. Tom was the 
lucky one: he got within seventy yards, but on 
my side of the pond I could not get nearer than a 
hundred and fifty yards to them. 

‘Tom likes to get em sitting, don’t you, Tom? 
And he let fly both barrels, a regular broadside. 
This put ‘em up, and they swung over my head, 
and I must say I made an uncommon pretty 
right and left shot. 

‘Meanwhile, old Tom was conducting a sort 
of private battle practice of his own. I could not 
make out at first what he was up to, but he hada 
couple of wounded geese, and as they dived at 
the flash, Tom had to do some regular fancy 
shooting before he got ’em. 

“ Bill fetched the birds off the ice, and then we 
tramped about to keep ourselves warm, but saw 
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nothing more, and so toddled down to the 
dinghy.” 

“Not a bad day,” said George. “Two rein- 
deer, five geese, and a swan.” 

“We will keep that swan for Christmas day,” 
said Reg firmly. 


CT el Read 
IN DESOLATE BAY 


THE next day they reviewed the contents of 
their meat store, and came to the conclusion 
that they still required a good many pounds of 
fresh meat to last them through the winter. 

“We want at least half-a-dozen more bears,” 
said George, as he closed the door and turned 
back to the ship. 

‘“We shan’t see any reindeer, I am afraid,” 
said Geoff. “They will all be moving south. 
And at present there don’t seem to be many 
bears up the bay : I saw no fresh tracks yesterday, 
did you?” 

‘“No, we must make an expedition to Point o’ 
Rocks again. This time, however, it will bea more 
serious affair.” 

“Yes,” mused Geoff, ‘“we must travel on ice 
and with sledges, and take the tent too. How 
long shall we be away?” 

“Quite a week, I think,” said George. “At 
any rate, we must be prepared for that. I should 
not like to leave the ship with no one on guard 
for so long. Tom and Reg will have to stay on 


board. You see now the ice has formed, those 
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pirates might, by some evil chance, find us out. 
At any rate, they can travel now, and we must be 
ready for ’em.” 

The preparations for an extended hunting trip 
were very carefully made. The special tent that 
had been provided for such a journey was packed 
on one of the light sledges; sleeping-bags, food, 
ammunition, and a cooking-stove were all added, 
_ with a supply of pure alcohol for burning, and an 
emergency ration of brandy. Very little wine or 
spirit was carried in the Sesame, they usually 
drank coffee, tea or cocoa, and for the sledge trip 
tea and cocoa were taken. 

George warned the two he intended to leave 
behind to keep a careful watch. ‘Not that I 
expect the pirates to find the ship,” he said. 
“But you must not stray far from her, and it 
would be well always to carry arms.” 

“You be easy, Master George,” said Tom. 
“We'll not go outside Sesame Island. There 
can’t be many of them scoundrels left, and if 
they bother us we will wipe ’em out easy.” 

“Good old Tom,” said Geoff. ‘‘ Bloodthirsty 
old villain, ain’t he ?” 

“Ah,” said Tom Todgers, ‘“‘you should ha’ 
shot the hull bilin’ on ’em when you had the 
chance.” 

All being completed, the brothers took leave 
of Reg and the faithful Tom, settled the shoulder 
straps of their sledges well home, and with Bill 
leading the way, started on their march across 


the bay. They had travelled a mile or there- 
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abouts when Geoff called a halt to adjust the 
load on his sledge which had not been securely © 
lashed. As they stood still, George looked 
back. 

“The Sesame has disappeared,” he said. ‘I 
should not have believed it possible if I had 
not seen it, but the snow has so drifted up to 
her, and Sesame Island makes such a complete 
shelter, that if I did not know to an inch where 
she is, I really could not see her at all.” 

“Not much chance of Lambert and Co. finding 
her then,” said Geoff comfortably. ‘Come on, 
old boy, I have fixed my load right this time.” 

The ice in the bay was smooth, and the surface 
of snow upon it made good travelling possible. 
They had had no gales for a week or more, 
and the ice had not been broken up since its 
formation. There were no hummocks over which 
to drag the sledges, and the bergs which abounded 
in the bay were easily circumvented. 

Daylight now was only a matter of a very few 
hours, but there was a brilliant moon, and they 
pushed on through the semi-darkness to within 
two miles of Point o’ Rocks. They pitched their 
first camp on the foreshore under the cliffs. After 
a meal in which hot soup formed a welcome part, 
the brothers crept into their sleeping-bags and lit 
their pipes. 

“What about watch keeping?” asked Geoff. 

“JT think we can trust to Bill,” said George. 
“He knows what a bear is as well as we 


do ” 
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Nothing came to disturb them that night, or if 
it did they knew nothing of it. And the next 
morning they were astir long before the sun, camp 
was struck, the sledges repacked, and they started 
once more towards the Kara Sea. 

“A pretty team of donkeys we must look,” said 
Geoff. 


‘Speak for yourself,” replied George, who was 


ahead. ‘Only don’t make much noise about 
it,’ added he. “ Here are fresh bear tracks; go 
steady.” 


Point o’ Rocks now loomed ahead in the light 
of the dawning day. The rocky islets which 
lay off the land were covered with snow and 
piled with masses of ice. The hunters were 
following the shore line, and a quarter of a mile 
from the Point George halted and in a low voice 
outlined his plan of campaign. 

“Leave the sledges here,” he said. ‘We 
will keep well under the cliffs and not show 
ourselves more than we can help. If there is 
anything beyond those rocks we need not 
alarm it.” 

They went forward swiftly yet cautiously, and 
at last reached the islands and their attendant 
tangle of ice. Threading their way in and out 
of this confusion of rock and ice, they advanced 
slowly. Suddenly George, who was leading, 
sank on to the snow behind a little ridge. Geoff, 
keeping Bill in leash, crept to his side, and looking 
over the crest saw a sight that filled him with 
interest and excitement, 
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A hundred yards away a large seal was lying 
on the ice beside a hole of open water, and 
approaching it from the left was a great ice bear, 
who evidently intended breakfasting off seal. 
They admired the masterly way in which the 
bear made his stalk; he glided from hummock to 
hummock, and rock to rock, sinking low on to 
the snow whenever the seal stirred or raised his 
head, and making quick runs whenever it lay still 
and composed. It was a most scientific stalk, 
and was greatly appreciated by the two brothers, 
to say nothing of Bill, who was quivering with 
excitement though he knew far too much to 
bark. 

“Shall we shoot ?” whispered Geoff. 

“Wait till he kills the seal,” replied the practical 
George. ‘We aresure not to drop the seal dead 
from here. It would roll into the sea and escape 
to a certainty.” 

Whether the seal heard their whispers, or from 
some other reason, it seemed disturbed, and lifted 
its head and looked around several times. The 
bear meanwhile lay some thirty yards away as 
motionless as the block of ice behind which he 
crouched. Apparently all seemed well, for the 
seal lay down again and indulged in a short 
snooze. The bear at once went forward until 
it was a short ten yards from the unsuspecting 
seal. Then with a rush like a runaway steam 
engine the bear hurled himself on the wretched 


seal, and with one blow of his huge paw broke its 
neck, 
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Setting his teeth in the tough hide of his 
victim, the bear dragged the seal some yards 
away from the open water, and then prepared 
to have breakfast. But there was a sudden and 
tragic termination to his meal. Two rifles 
cracked, and the successful hunter fell dead 
beside his quarry. 

“Seal meat is better than no meat,” said 
George, as he began to skin the bear. ‘‘ Flense 
the seal, Geoff, and we will keep the best part of 
his carcase too.” 

“Give usa hand to turn this seal over,” said 
Geoff presently. ‘‘What a powerful brute that 
bear must have been; did you notice the way he 
dragged the seal along? I'll guarantee that he 
was pulling all of six hundred pounds.” 

George went back for the sledges, leaving 
Geoff to finish his skinning. He tied the two 
sledges together, and brought them along on the 
comparatively smooth shore, avoiding the rough 
ice and rocks across which they had made their 
stalk. 

There were still lanes of open water among the 
floes of the Kara Sea, though there was no 
longer any continuous channel between the main 
pack and the land ice. On the ice edging 
these open spaces many seal and walrus were 
to be seen, and a few gulls still flew about 
or floated on the still waters enclosed by the 
floes. These birds were soon’ circling over the 
hunters, and they had not moved many yards 
with their laden sledges before the gulls were 
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quarrelling over the remains of the bear and his 
prey. 

The rest of the day was spent in a fruitless 
hunt over the floes, and a steady fall of snow 
drove the hunters to make an early camp. When 
they had settled into their sleeping-bags, plans 
for their future operations were discussed. 

“What shall we do to-morrow ?” said Geoff. 
‘We have about as much as we can drag back 
to the ship as it is.” 

“T should like to kill a couple more bears at 
least,” said George. ‘To-morrow we will build 
a cache over the meat we have got. That will 
take the best part of the day, so we need not 
break camp. Then the next day we will work 
along the coast northward. If we kill more than 
we can transport, why we'll send Reg and Tom 
for it ; good exercise for them, eh?” 

“Good enough,” said Geoff sleepily. He sup- 


pressed a yawn. “I say, how sleepy this air 
makes one,” and in three minutes was fast 
asleep. 


Neither of the brothers will ever forget the 
scene that met their eyes when they turned out 
next morning. The snow had ceased, but it 
had covered ice and hill with a sparkling sheet of 
white. The velvet black sky was spangled with 
the most brilliant stars that human eye could 
wish to see. These, shining over the shimmering 
Arctic world, seemed doubly resplendent, and 
glittered against the keen cut crystals of the new- 
fallen snow. The only sound that broke the 
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solemn stillness was the tiny singing of the ripples 
of black water where they lapped against the 
floes. 

The loaded sledges were dragged back to 
Point o’ Rocks, and close under that lofty head- 
land the brothers built a cairn of blocks of ice 
and rock over their kill, which they fondly hoped 
might prove secure against any marauding bear. 
This was a day of real hard labour, and they were 
both glad to return to the frail shelter of their 
little tent, and to the comforts of a hot meal and 
a smoke. 

In the dark of the morning they struck their 
tent, and made ready to advance into hitherto 
unexplored regions. The tardy daylight found 
them travelling half-a-mile apart, each keeping a 
keen look-out for game. More than once they 
crossed bear tracks, but they saw nothing of the 
beasts who had left them on the snow, until 
George, who was to seaward, saw Geoff raise his 
‘hand in signal. He quickly joined his brother, 
who pointed to the unmistakably fresh trail of a 
bear. 

“ Look yonder, too,” said Geoff. ‘‘ There must 
be a regular colony of them about here; perhaps 
it’s a public school of bears or something of that 
sort.” 

“ They evidently haunt that bay to the north,” 
said George. ‘I vote that we explore it.” 

Turning their steps towards the shore, the 
brothers came on a small island at the mouth of 
a deep bay, and ascending the crest carefully, they 
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saw a bear going rapidly down the other side 
towards the head of the bay. It was a long shot, 
but Geoff fired; the only effect seemed to be to 
make the bear go faster. 

The echo of the shot had not died away when 
a young avalanche seemed to rush down the steep 
seaward side of the island, and swinging on his 
heel, George sawa second bear making a rapid, if 
undignified, retreat towards the open. This time 
there was no mistake: a couple of bullets rolled 
him over. Herose and stumbled on a few paces, 
but George fired again, and he fell to rise no 
more. 

“Got him,” said Geoff. “He is yours, old 
boy. Start in and skin him. I'll follow the first 
joker ; I am pretty sure that I hit him.” 

The first bear was now a good quarter of a 
mile away ; but Geoff followed swiftly in his tracks, 
and was pleased to see traces of blood, which grew 
more numerous as he advanced. For a wounded 
bear, however, Bruin made very good speed, and 
though Bill did his best to stop him, the bear 
kept on steadily for the head of the bay. Geoff 
followed at a smart trot, threading his way in and 
out of the hummocks and small bergs as fast as 
he could, but with his rifle always at the ready. 
Now and again he caught a glimpse of the bear, 
but often he simply followed its track in the snow. 
Nearer and nearer loomed the cliffs ; and the great 
rampart of a glacier, where it came down to the 
sea, completely filled up one shore of the bay. 
The bear was now but a hundred yards distant, 
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and seeming to realize the uselessness of further 
flight, it turned on its pursuer. 

Geoff was reminded of the swift charge of the 
bear on the seal two days before, as the great 
animal came at him in a way that meant business. 
Breathing hard with his run, he was a little un- 
steady, and for a moment his hand trembled. 
But only for a moment; the bear was within 
twenty yards of him when he fired. This second 
wound added fuel to the fury of the wounded 
creature, which came on with redoubled energy. 
Again Geoff's rifle spoke, and this time at ten 
yards’ range the bullet went true, raking the 
huge beast from end to end; the fight was 
over. 

Geoff soon had the bear skinned and ready for 
the sledge, and waited philosophically for George 
to follow and help him to pack it. As he waited, 
a low mound on the shore caught his eye; it 
looked to him artificial, and he climbed over the 
tumbled masses of ice and made his way to it 
up the beach. On reaching the spot he was sur- 
prised to find that what he had taken for a mound 
was in reality a snow-covered wooden hut; and 
he was still more surprised to see that it was built 
of heavy oaken timbers, and was closed by a 
strong door. 

This sudden evidence of man’s presence at one 
time or another in this lonely spot, which he had 
already named in his own mind “ Desolate Bay,” 
struck the young man with an unreasoning sense 
of horror. Overcoming this feeling, he advanced 
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to the door and pushed hard, but it had not been 
opened for many years, and resisted his efforts. 
It almost seemed as though an invisible hand 
were striving to keep it shut. This thought made 
him shudder involuntarily, and glance over his 
shoulder as though he expected to see some one 
by his elbow. Recovering from this queer feeling, 
he picked up a large stone, and by sheer force 
broke the door down. 

Within the gloom of the hut he saw, with a 
constriction of the heart, a figure seated or half 
reclining on a rude bench; and on coming nearer 
he was shocked to see that it was a human skele- 
ton. By its side was a rapier of antique pattern, 
and on the floor lay a horn drinking-cup, The 
clothing had decayed, and but a few faded scraps 
of cloth remained. He stepped back to the door 
and waited for his brother. 

George saw that Geoff looked unusually solemn. 
‘What is it, old boy?” said he; “not hurt?” 

‘No, George; but there is a skeleton in that 
hut.” 

“A skeleton!” said George in surprise. He 
entered the hut and came out with the sword in 
his hand, and examined it carefully. “I say,” 
he tsatdethisis a sixteenth-century rapier; it 
was made in the days of good Queen Bess. It 
must have belonged to one of the old true hearts 
of the ‘Muscovy Company.’ Perhaps that skele- 
ton is all that remains of Captain Jackson, who 
was with Pet when he discovered the Yougor 
Strait, and who was lost with his good ship The 
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Wirlham the following year. See, the hut is built 
of ship’s timbers. Whoever he was, we will cover 
his bones, at least.” 

So they built a great cairn of stones over.the 
poor bones that had bleached in that desolate 
spot for three hundred years or more. And 
they brought away the drinking-horn and sword 
as relics of that long-lost and long-forgotten 
expedition. 

The day was now nearing its close as they 
packed their sledges with the skins and carcases 
of the two bears and started to retrace their steps, 
neither caring to pitch their camp in the gloomy 
recesses of Desolate Bay. Once clear of the 
headlands they were aware of a wind that moaned 
along the ice and cried amid the hollows of the 
hills; the moon shone fitfully through a grey 
veil of cloud, and the great Kara ice pack 
growled and heaved ominously with a coming 
storm. 

“Put your back into it, Geoff,’ said George. 
“This is no place for us; we must get into 
shelter behind Point o’ Rocks before we camp.” 

It was desperately hard work dragging the 
heavily-laden sledges through the darkness. 
Often they had both to hang on to the drag-rope 
of one sledge, in order to surmount the rougher 
places. This involved double journeys, but they - 
were unwilling to leave their hard-earned booty, 
and they were both conscious that the ice was 
beginning to move under the influence of the 


storm. 
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At last, after an indomitable struggle, Point o’ 
Rocks loomed above them in the driving snow ; 
but it was nearly midnight before the tent was 
pitched on solid ground and they were enjoying 
well-earned repose. 


CHAPTER XXII 
NEWS OF THE PIRATES AGAIN 


THE wind rose to a gale and drifted the snow 
in great wreaths amidst the rocks and _bergs. 
Their little tent was covered in a soft white drift 
that protected them from the bitter cold wind, 
and kept them warm and snug. The uproar of 
the tempest made but a pleasant lullaby for the 
tired men. The crashing and rending of the floes 
and the wild scream of the wind were alike un- 
heeded, and the brothers slept until the late day- 
light filtered through their white coverlet, and told 
them the sun was up. 

“Wake up, Geoff,” said George, ‘‘it is daylight.” 

“What time is it?” asked Geoff sleepily. 

“Eleven o'clock. As far as I can make out, 
we are buried in a snow-drift.” 

“Best place too ; listen to the wind and the ice. 
The Kara Sea must be a lively place just now.” 

George pushed the tent flap aside, and was 
confronted by a wall of snow. He had no 
difficulty in making his way through this, how- 
ever, but was rewarded for his labours by a 
bitter blast of wind which made him shiver. 
Even Bill did not appreciate the outlook, and 
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after a glance outside was glad to coil down in 
the tent again. 

“We are boxed up for to-day,” said George, as 
he closed the flap again. ‘‘A good job that 
we are on solid land instead of ice. The Kara 
Sea is in a frightful tumult, and there are some 
tremendous floes driven ashore.” 

“Glad I ain’t a walrus,” was Geoffrey’s com- 
ment, ‘Light the stove, old boy. Since you are 
so energetic, we may as well have breakfast.” 

The two brothers sheltered in their tent all 
that day, and heard the storm gradually die away. 
By the time the moon was high in the heavens 
the wind had ceased, and they began to dig their 
sledges out of the drift preparatory to making a 
start. 

They were twelve miles distant from the ship, 
but even in the shelter of the bay the ice had 
been much broken up, and it was quite unsafe to 
risk themselves on it in the half light of the 
moon. Therefore they started on a long and 
weary tramp along the shingle bank under the 
cliffs. This was now deep in snow, which on 
the whole made the going easier, but it was hard 
work for the leader who had to break out the 
track, and now and again they floundered into 
deep drifts. They took turns in pulling the 
leading sledge, but found that a march of about 
five miles was as much as they could manage at a 
stretch. To add to their discomforts, the supply 
of spirit for burning was almost exhausted, and 
when they camped after nine hours’ walking, they 
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were nonplussed for a moment as to how they 
should make their soup hot. 

“We must root about for driftwood,” said 
George. They knew that there was any quantity 
of this at hand, and bearing their former experi- 
ence in mind, they had had the prevision to place 
a piece of seal blubber on one of the sledges. 
Still it was an arduous finish to a heavy day, and 
it took over an hour’s hard work to build a 
satisfactory fire. 

There were nearly thirty degrees of frost that 
night, but with the tent under the lee of a large 
rock and with the flap turned back and open to 
the blazing fire, the hardy fellows were much more 
comfortable than mere city dwellers could suppose 
possible. 

‘Reg or Tom ought to see this blaze,” said 
Geoff as he rose from his fur-lined sleeping-bag 
to throw on more wood. ‘To-morrow they will 
come across to give us a hand on the homeward 
trek.” 

But when the morrow came there was no sign 
of their comrades, so Geoff gave a sigh and settled 
into his collar once more. Even Bill was dis- 
appointed, though he had had no hard work, yet 
he was beginning to long for a snug berth in front 
of the saloon stove in the Sesame. 

The sun was only above the horizon for a very 
short time now, and they took advantage of its 
brief visit to strike out over the ice and steer a 
course for Sesame Island. The ice at this end 


of the bay had suffered very little from the late 
$2 
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storm; there were snow-drifts against stranded 
bergs to avoid, but the gale had largely swept 
the surface clear, so that the going was vastly 
easier than on the previous day. But night had 
again fallen before they were within hailing 
distance of the Sesame; then Geoff lifted up his 
voice and shouted: 

“Sesame, ahoy!” 

“You have got a good pipe, young fellow,” 
said George as he repeated the cry. 

“T’m thinking of a wash and a feed,” said — 
Geoff feelingly. | 

At the second shout, an answering hail was 
heard, and soon the figures of Reg and Tom 
showed darkly against the white background of 
Sesame Island. 

“Who's that?” roared Tom Todgers’ voice. 

‘Bill and George and little Geoff,” said the 
latter. ‘‘Why, who on earth did you think we 
were?” he went on as they met. 

“T thought ye might be Captain Blogg,” said 
Tom concisely. “Here, give us a hold of that 
there drag-rope.” 

“Blogg ?” said George. 

‘Aye, he’s been here since you left.” 

‘‘Jemimeranne!” This was Geoff's contribution. 

The meat was stowed in the store-house, and 
the sledges unloaded. And while the travel- 
stained wanderers had a thorough good bath, 
Reg cooked them such a meal as they had not 
tasted for many a day. Hot soup, venison collops, 
bear steaks, plum duff: they fared sumptuously. 
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“You may have a better dinner some day, 
though I doubt it,” said Reg, regarding them as 
they ate; “but you will never have a better 
appetite. If you have, I must say that I envy 
that cook.” 

“Tell us about the pirates,” said George. 

‘You remember the snow that fell the second 
night after you left?” said Tom Todgers. “Well, 
that saved us.” 

“Don’t you make any mistake,” chimed in 
Reg. “It saved Blogg and also Lambert. | 
had the greatest difficulty in stopping Tom from 
shooting the lot.” 

“Just like Tom,” murmured Geoff. “Some 
more bear, please. Proceed.” 

‘We had sat up pretty late the night before,” 
said Tom. ‘ Master Reg had been learning me 
a newfangled game he calls ‘ pike it,’ and we was 
interested.” 

‘I won about half the national debt from old 
Tom,” remarked Reg. “ Have some more gravy, 
George.” 

“Well, anyways we slep’ late, reg’lar overlaid 
ourselves.” 

“Like poultry,” said Geoff. ‘They often do, 
you know. Oh, don’t mind me; another potato 
please, yes?” 

“And when I comes on deck I hears viices. 
‘They’ve come back,’ says I to myself. But as 
I listened I warn’t quite sure. So I slips below 
and rouses Master Reg out, and we comes on 
deck again, each with a brace of guns.” 
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“Ves,” said Reg. ‘We had our rifles, of course, 
but I thought that a brace of double twelves with 
long brass cartridges loaded with swan shot might 
come in handy if it came to fighting.” 

“That's so,” went on Tom. ‘You see we 
hadn’t any idee how far off they was, or how 
many of ’em there was either. There was no 
sign of ’°em from the gangway, so we goes on to 
the ice and creeps up Bill’s Island, and pokes our 
heads over the top, very cautious like. Then we 
sees em not a quarter of a mile away walking 
towards the glacier.” 

“There was Blogg,” said Reg. ‘I saw him 
through my glasses. And there was Lambert, 
looking a good deal thinner than he used, and 
three others. Tom really did want to shoot, but 
I wouldn't have it: it would have made such a 
mess on the ice.” 

“We could have downed the lot easy,” said 
Tom. “But I heeard one on ’em, Lambert I 
think, say, ‘They ain’t here. We are wasting 
our bloomin’ time!’ Then another says, ‘We 
must ha’ passed them then, for I heeard gunshots 
over in this direction a week ago,’ he says. 
Whereat, they all ‘bouts ship and makes away 
down the bay towards Bear Point. If they had 
steered a course for Point o’ Rocks I should have 
shot, orders or no orders, for it would never ha’ done 
for them to have caught you two in the open.” 

“Tt is an extraordinary thing how they could 
have missed the Sesame,” said Reg. ‘They 
must have passed within half-a-mile of her.” 
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“Tt is not so odd as you might think, with all 
our tracks covered up by the snow,” said George. 
‘Go out on to the ice and look back, you will hardly 
find her yourself. Geoff and I noticed that when 
we started the other day.” 

“Tt is a good thing that the last storm has 
broken the ice up,” remarked Geoff. ‘Lambert 
and Co. will not find it too easy to reach us now. 
By the bye, Tom, we have left a bear and an 
extra large seal in a cache off Point 0’ Rocks for 
you and Reg to fetch ; good exercise for you both. 
Thank you, Reg, I have reached the pudding 
stage.” 

George looked very grave as the narrative of 
the coming of the pirates proceeded. ‘What I 
don’t like,” said he, “is the fact that they cannot 
be very far away. It will not be safe for us to 
leave the ship. And it would never do for an 
isolated couple of us to be caught out on a hunting 
expedition or anything of that sort.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said that cheerful optimist, 
Geoff. ‘‘ They have been here and seen that we 
are not here, though we are, which is a trifle 
mixed perhaps, but you understand what I mean.” 

‘Begin again ; take another breath,” said Reg. 

“Let yourelder speak. They think they know 
that we are not here, therefore they will not come 
here again looking for us. So that is all right, 
and if you have all quite finished dinner I will 
kindly light my pipe. Thanks.” 

Tom and Reg started the next day to fetch the 
meat from the cache off Point o’ Rocks. But 
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they were about half-an-hour too late : three bears 

‘had broken into it just before they arrived. 
However, it made little difference, as they shot 
the bears and brought them instead. 

This completed their winter stores, and George 
felt easy about the long night now upon them. 
The day after the last bear was housed in the 
store-house they had their last glimpse of the sun 
for many months. Fora few succeeding days there 
was a sort of twilight about noon, but soon the 
deep Arctic night shut down upon them. 

Though the sun had left the heavens, the Arctic 
winter replaced it with strange glories: the stars 
and moon shed a purer radiance in this clean air 
than through the murky clouds of England, and 
the Aurora flamed across the northern sky, some- 
times throwing flickering swords of light almost 
to the zenith, sometimes showing in spiral whorls 
of coruscating colour, and sometimes shining in 
pale sheets of fire, making the very stars seem 
pale and faint. 

The crew of the Sesame now settled down to 
their winter routine. Each member of it had his 
duties connected with their mutual housekeeping, 
and it was an invariable rule, broken only when 
an absolute blizzard stopped them, that all should 
take at least two hours’ exercise daily. 

The Todgers’ nugget was not forgotten ; many 
a visit was paid to that treasure and its safety 
assured ; but they came to the conclusion that they 
had better wait until the end of the winter was in 
sight before transporting it on board. They cut 
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long slides on the ice, and they spent many a 
merry and noisy hour with those rounded stones 
Reg had brought down from Todgers’ Glacier. 
They invented a sort of glorified game of bowls 
with them, and it added materially to their 
amusement. 

Occasionally a bear came near the ship, as Bill’s 
growls testified, but only once was one of these 
wanderers shot, and on that occasion Tom 
Todgers was the lucky sportsman. 

But their winter life centred in the little cabin 
of the Sesame. Here were warmth and light. 
It was guarded from the outside air by four doors, 
and woe to him who left one of them unfastened. 
The air within was kept always fresh by the 
simple device described earlier in the book, and it 
came to them warmed to a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Each man had his particular corner where 
he kept his special books and pipes. This little 
spot meant home to the voyagers, and it was 
always kept exquisitely neat and tidy. 

They played all sorts of games: chess, draughts, 
whist, patience even. And the gramophone, that 
terror of well-regulated British homes, became a 
thing of joy. It sang to them with strict impar- 
tiality—comic songs from the halls, classic opera, 
songs by all the latest composers, and even played 
waltz music while they footed it featly on the 
upper-deck beneath their tent. “ The winter 
garden,” Geoff called it. At these dances Tom 
Todgers steadily refused to wear skirts. Geoff 
told him that he was not adaptable enough. But, 
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on the other hand, he was ever ready to bring the 
house down with a hornpipe. 

At the beginning of the winter the perpetual 
darkness made them very sleepy; but as they 
grew accustomed to the never-ending night it had 
the opposite effect. They felt that they never 
knew whether it was one o’clock in the morning 
or afternoon. 

Christmas day was soon upon them, and Reg 
proved equal to the occasion, the plum pudding 
and roast swan being all that could be desired. 
It must not be supposed that there was a uniform 
low temperature. Right through December there 
were occasionally days on which the thermometer 
did not register more than ten or twelve degrees 
of frost, but sometimes it was down to forty 
degrees below zero. 

The autumn gales had forced the ice towards 
the mouth of the bay into hummocks and broken 
masses very difficult to traverse. But between 
the Sesame and Todgers’ Glacier there was a 
comparatively smooth surface, broken by a few 
bergs, but otherwise a very good place for their 
winter sports. 

At the beginning of February, when the winter 
was at its cruellest and most intense cold, the crew 
of the Sesame were taking their usual exercise on 
the ice, playing with Reginald’s stones with great 
vigour, and the roar of the stones over the ice and 
the shouts of the players under the brilliant moon- 
light would have done a Scot’s heart good. 
Suddenly Geoff broke off his game and sprang 
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for his rifle, for they always kept their arms 
handy. 

“What is it?” asked George. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “An animal 
of some sort, but I don’t think it is a bear.” 

The brothers looked in the direction indicated, 
and in the light of the full moon they saw a figure 
that sometimes moved upright for a few staggering 
steps, then would fall down on all fours and 
crawl on, or lie still for a moment before making 
- another attempt to regain its feet again. There 
was something eerie and fascinating in watching 
this black blot of shadow in its irregular and weird 
method of progression. “It is a man!” said 
Geoff, suddenly and decisively, and he started 
forward at a run. ‘Hurry, boys, get a sledge; 
he looks about finished,” he shouted over his 
shoulder. 

At the word they all started into movement, and 
by the time that Geoff had reached the stranger, 
George and Reg were already bringing a sledge 
at a trot. 


CHAD TE Keo cule 
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‘“Wuo are you?” asked Geoff as he reached 
the man. 

A low moan was the only answer, and what 
sounded like a tearless sob. The poor wretch was 
terribly frost-bitten; so much the pallid moon- 
light disclosed, and his eyes shone with a glare 
that was unearthly. They lifted him very tenderly 
on to the sledge and covered him with furs, and 
in ten minutes had him aboard the Sesame. 
They gave him a little brandy and then hot 
soup drop by drop. He was evidently suffering 
from starvation as well as cold. Gradually 
those terrible eyes lost their uncanny stare and 
regained something of humanity. 

“The etre,” he murmured at _ length. 
“ Starving—help.” 

“Where is she, my man?” asked George 
kindly enough. 

“Ashore. Thirty miles—south,” said the man 


in a husky whisper. ‘I came—only chance——” 
“We will do our best,” said George gravely, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘ How many are 


there left?” 
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“Three,” said the man, and relapsed into a 
merciful unconsciousness. 

The four discussed the strange situation. 
The very men who had been seeking their lives 
by every means in their power, had now sent to 
them for help. Yet, to their credit be it said, 
these young Englishmen did not hesitate for a 
moment, but at once prepared to venture their 
lives in the service of their enemies. 

‘©’ course,” said Tom, ‘“ we should let ’em die 
easy where they are by rights. But we should 
feel mean like if we did.” 

“That is about it, Tom,” said Geoff. “I am 
ready to go.” 

“Oh, we are all willing to go,” said Reg, “but 
two must stay by the ship, that is certain.” 

“Tom stays by the ship,” said George. ‘ Reg 
and Geoff must toss up for which goes. Here, 
heads Geoff goes, tails Reg goes.” 

“Tails it is,” said Tom, looking at the fallen 
coin. 

“My luck is out,” said Geoff. ‘ Will you take 
Bill ?” 

“No,” replied George, ‘‘the old chap would 
only make another to feed. We will take one 
sledge with frozen bear, pemmican, dried milk 
and cocoa, besides a little brandy, the camp 
cooking-stove and enough spirit to boil it up a 
score of times; beside that, our sleeping-bags, 
and rifles, the ground sheet and tent, and nothing 
more.” 

“ How long will you be gone?” asked Geoff. 
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“Ten days at least. If the weather is bad, 
a good deal longer.” 

They made their preparations, and before 
they started managed to elicit from the stranger 
that the Pet¢ved was -aground in a little bay 
some thirty miles south of Point 0’ Rocks. He 
had started on a forlorn hope to find them, as 
they had heard the sound of the Trevelyans’ 
guns more than once, and knew that they must 
be within a comparatively short distance. The 
poor wretch had stumbled on half dying, and had 
found them only by the purest hazard. 

“If we hadn't been on the ice when we were,” 
said Tom, “I reckon the poor chap would ha’ 
died within hail of the Sesame without him or 
us knowing that we were within a shout of each 
other.” 

“That's so,” said George. “Ready, Reg? 
Oh, in case we don’t come back, Geoff, you may 
find it easier to go home next September round 
the north of Liitke Land rather than back through 
the Shar. However, you will be guided by the 
state of the ice in the Kara Sea. Don't forget.” 

“No, old chap,” said Geoff quietly, “I'll not 
forget.” 

The brothers shook hands, and George and 
Reg slipped the sledge-lines over their shoulders 
and started on a journey that might well be their 
last. 

“I wish I was going instead of Reg,” said 
Geoff. “They are two good ‘uns, ain’t they, 
Tom, old boy?” 
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‘“T should think they wos,” said the old sailor 
huskily. 

The first few miles of the journey of mercy 
that our heroes made were comparatively easy 
going, and though the-moon had set, yet the 
stars and the Northern lights were sufficient to 
guide them over the comparatively smooth ice of 
the bay. It took them about five hours to reach 
Bear Point ; but beyond, the ice was really bad. 

“‘T am afraid that we must wait for the moon,” 
said George. 

“‘ Any excuse is good enough for me,” said Reg, 
as he proceeded to unpack the tent. ‘‘ This old 
sledge makes one feel like an omnibus horse.” 

They got into the shelter of the tent as quickly 
as possible ; one does not want to stand about in 
fifty degrees of frost longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Snugly ensconced in their sleeping- 
bags, and with fur caps on their heads and 
mittens on their hands, they composed themselves 
to wait until their kettle should boil. 

After their meal they lit their pipes and drew 
the fur flaps of their sleeping-bags almost entirely 
over their heads, just leaving room for their pipes 
to stick out at the corner, in fact. George heard 
his brother tap his pipe out, and settle down to 
sleep, and he lay quiet in order not to disturb 
him, for they were lying side by side for the sake 
of mutual warmth. 

Presently, however, Reg said in a low voice, 
“ George?” 

“ Hallo, young ’un, I thought you were asleep.” 
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“No,” said Reg, “‘it is so beastly cold.” 

“T am getting warmer,” said George. “I 
have always heard that sleeping in the open in 
the Arctic is a bit of an acquired habit. Good- 
night.” 

They had a few hours’ sleep, and George, 
waking first, set the kettle on the spirit-stove 
before rousing his brother. With the first glint 
of the moon on the turgid sea of ice, the brothers 
set out once more on their toilsome march. It 
was one long struggle with the following sledge, 
or rather with the sledge which would not follow. 
There were hummocks to circumvent, long 
pressure ridges of ice where floe meeting floe 
had piled shattered fragments high in a confused 
mass, and over or round the sledge must go with 
its four hundred pounds of dead weight. In 
stolid silence, for the most part, did these two 
brothers meet each fresh obstacle and overcome 
it in their obstinate British fashion with as few 
words as possible. 

Again there followed some hours of uneasy 
slumber and again another spell of unremitting 
toil, rendered the harder by a rising wind which 
cut like the very spirit of the North Pole itself. 
By a miracle they escaped frost-bite. They had 
taken every possible precaution; they wore a 
sort of fur visor over their faces and goggles 
over their eyes ; they were simply bundles of fur 
clothes, and, above all, they were well fed and in 
the most vigorous health. 

That night they slept but little: the position 
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they occupied was perilous in the extreme and the 
intense cold prevented them from ever settling 
into a sound sleep. As they made ready for a 
Start again, they faced a serious problem, and 
discussed their chances of success. 

“We must reach the Petrel to-day, at all 
costs,” said George. 

“Tf we are to be of any use we must indeed,” 
replied his brother. ‘‘ How far do you reckon we 
have to go?” 

“Seven or eight miles, if that poor fellow’s 
estimate was correct. But I am afraid we shall 
be too late.” 

“ Let’s hope for the best,” said Regie \alesay. 
what a tough chap that man must be to have 
struggled through this. Come on, all’s ready.” 

With bent heads and aching backs they once 
more faced the weary toil. Hour after hour they 
struggled doggedly on, dragging a sledge that 
hourly seemed to increase in weight. They lost 
all measure of time; the moon had sunk behind 
the mountains and for only light they had the 
weird flicker of the Northern lights and the stars. 
But in compensation the wind died away, and 
with its going the cold became less unendurable. 
They crossed the mouth of a deep bay, and found 
easier going on the snow foot along the shore, 
until they came to a piled tangle of ice lying off 
the next headland. Here they stopped. 

“T can’t pull that sledge over this ice,” said 
Reg. ‘‘Itis no good, George, I am cooked. I’m 


sorry.” 
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‘“Give a hand with the tent, old boy,” said 
George at once. ‘“ We'll camp right away.” 

George was nearly as exhausted as his brother, 
and in truth was glad to rest for even a couple of 
hours. They pitched the tent under the shelter 
of a hummock, closed the flap, lit the stove and 
set a tin of soup to heat. George also managed 
to warm a bear steak through, but it could not be 
said to be cooked. They were in no condition, 
however, to be particular, and made a hearty meal, 
topped up with some cocoa into which George 
put a carefully measured dose of old brandy. He 
was anxious about Reg; it is a bad thing to run 
to the end of one’s physical resources on an 
arduous expedition of this kind, but the food and 
warmth put fresh vigour into the young man’s 
body, and he slept. 

Four hours later George roused up. ‘“‘ We must 
start again, if we are to be of any use. Every 
minute is important,” he said. 

“The Petrel should be in the next bay,” said 
Reg. “I vote we leave the camp standing and 
the sledge, and go on to explore.” 

“Yes, we may not want the sledge after all. 
Come on.” 

An hour’s rough scramble took them round the 
Point, and they opened a small bay whose entrance 
was nearly blocked by an island. The moon rose 
majestically over the frozen sea, and flooded 
mountain and valley with a soft light. The 
brothers were in no mood to appreciate the 
austere beauties around them: overborne with 
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fatigue and anxiety, they felt simply thankful for 
the added light which would aid them in their 
search. , 

The ice in the bay had not been much broken 
up, as it had been protected from the Kara Sea 
by the island towards which the two walked 
rapidly over the smooth surface. They climbed 
up the rough shore and looked around, but could 
see no sign of the object they sought. 

“We must go back for the sledge,” said 
George wearily. ‘I suppose the Pefved lies in 
the next bay.” 

‘“‘ Hold on,” said Reg. ‘“ What is that ? ” 

George followed the line of his outstretched 
hand, and saw, not a hundred yards away, what 
he at first thought to be a heap of drifted snow. 
But looking more carefully, he saw sticking up 
through it the stump of a broken mast. 

Without any other word, the two brothers went 
forward towards the ship which had hunted them 
across the Barents Sea and far into the dread 
fastnesses of snow and ice that surround the 
Pole. 

As they went under her bows they gave a hail, 
but no answering shout replied. They climbed 
on to the deck, which was at an uncomfortable 
slope, and looked round the snow-covered ship. 
All was silent ; there was neither light nor sound, 
nor any token of active human presence. They 
made their way to the companion-ladder. 

‘Ahoy, there!” said George. But there was 
no reply. 
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“Have you any matches, Reg?” said George 
in a husky voice. 

With some difficulty they struck a light and 
entered the cabin of the Petve/. All wascold and 
dark ; an icy stillness filled the ship, and the two 
stood looking into this abode of death by the 
flickering light of a single match. 

“Weare too late,” said George quietly, pushing 
his brother towards the companion-way. 

They fastened the cabin door behind them and 
went on deck, and made the hatch fast, for they 
believed that the only one of the pirate crew still 
alive was the poor fellow they had left on board 
the Sesame. ; 

“We'll go back to the camp,” said George very 
quietly. 

After some hours’ rest they started on their 
homeward march. But the weather had changed 
with Arctic suddenness, and for two hours they 
faced a rising wind and driving snow, and scarcely 
made a mile. 

“We can’t go on in the face of this,” said 
George. “We must wait for the weather to 
clear.” 

“The tent will be useless in this wind,” said 
Reg wearily. 

‘“T know that ; we must build a snow shelter or 
we shall be frozen to death.” 

With their long hunting knives they cut solid 
bricks of snow, some eight inches thick, and built 
a horseshoe-shaped wall about five feet high with 
its narrow opening to leeward. In this shelter 
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they pitched the tent and settled down with a grim 
determination to stick it out. 

The storm increased in fury, blowing directly 
from the north-east, and it seems incredible that 
human beings could exist in that exposed situation. 
But nature provides an antidote for every bane; 
the very snow itself that came driving wildly 
before the bitter wind, provided them with a 
kindly shelter. It drifted up against their impro- 
vised wall, till not a breath of the gale could 
penetrate it, and it lay thick upon their frail roof 
and kept within the tent all the warmth from their 
cooking-stove, as well as that exhaled from their 
bodies. So they lay within their triple wrappings 
of fur, secure and almost comfortable. They 
were able to get a thorough rest, and lay some- 
times smoking and chatting, sometimes sleeping, 
content to know that they had done their duty and 
were safe. 

“It’s a good thing that we are camped on 
shore,” said George, “and not on theice. Listen, 
Reg.” 

There was no need for George to call his 
brother’s attention to the dreadful uproar made 
by the winter ice of the Kara Sea, as it was 
shattered and piled floe on floe by the fury of an 
Arctic gale. It sounded as though all the fiends 
in hell had been let loose amid the dreadful dark- 
ness of the Arctic night. With roaring thunder 
and wild shrieks, the wind and ice contended 
within a couple of hundred yards of where they 


lay. 
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“Tt seems strange to hear all that,” said Reg, 
“and to lie here and feel safe and almost 
snug.” 

“You are right, young ’un; but safe we are, and 
I have not the slightest doubt of reaching the 
Sesame again.” 

For thirty hours the storm raged, and all that 
time the brothers never left their shelter. They 
ate well and slept a great deal, and in the enforced 
rest they recovered from the terrible fatigues of 
the past few days’ march. As George said with 
his characteristic philosophy, they were as well 
off as many a family of Eskimos in the same 
latitude. 

At last the turmoil died away, and they pre- 
pared to continue their march. As a preliminary 
measure they lightened the sledge of much of its 
burden, and left behind most of the stores they 
had brought for the relief of the crew of the 
Petrel. But the storm had made the ice much ~ 
harder to traverse, and during the ensuing days 
they were many times tempted to abandon the 
sledge altogether, and began to regard it, as it 
sullenly followed in their wake, as some horrible 
old man of the sea. 

The twelfth day after leaving the Sesame, they 
rounded Bear Point once more, and looking on 
the well-remembered outline of Trevelyan Bay 
they felt almost at home again. 

“Fire a shot,’ said George, when they had got 
well past the Point; “ that will let them know we 
are safe.” 
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‘We are a long way from the ship still,” said 
Reg. ‘Will they hear, do you think ?” 

‘Oh! sound travels wonderfully over ice. But 

see that your barrel is clear of snow. We don’t 
- want it to burst.” 
Reg raised his gun and fired, and the echoes 
_ rang from cliff to cliff. A minute later, an answer- 
ing shot rang out far up the bay, sending a 
message of welcome that the wanderers were glad 
indeed to hear. 

Two hours later, while still four miles from 
the Sesame, a small, breathless, four-legged, excited 
person met them. It was Bill in the gayest of 
spirits. 

“How are you, old fellows?” he said as 
plainly as dog everspoke. ‘‘ Glad to see you back 
again. Jolly dull without you. Hooray! Come 
and have some grub.” 

“Hallo, boys,” said Geoff as he came up, “I 
heard your gun. Glad to see you safe again. 
Give me hold of that rope. How did you get 
on? Did you find the Petre?” 

‘SVes. said | George, “but too late: They 
were all dead. How is the pirate in the 
Sesame ?” 

‘Poor fellow, he never got over his march here. 
He only lived twenty-four hours after you left. 
It seems Blogg died, and then everything on 
board the Petre/ went to pieces. Discipline, with 
the rest. They got to the spirit store, and instead 
of hunting bears, hunted for us, and got drunk in 
the intervals. No wonder they tuckered out.” 
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“Anyhow,” said George that night, after 
recounting their experiences,—‘‘ anyhow, I am 
glad we went, though I can’t say that I am sorry 
we shan’t have them to reckon with when the 
summer comes. Still we did our best to keep 
‘em alive. Yes, I am glad that we went.” 

“Tt was an experience,” said Reg, looking round 
the snug cabin with a sigh of content. “An 
experience, but not a beanfeast.” 


CUAPTER® XXIV 
THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS 


Ir was surprising how physically fit the crew 
of the Sesame kept through the long winter. 
This they owed very largely to Dr. Nansen, who 
had taken advantage of the experiences of many 
earlier Arctic travellers, to work out and perfect 
a scientific régime for the preservation of health 
in this trying climate. An abundance of fresh 
food and regular exercise, with plenty of employ- 
ment, were the specifics which kept the ad- 
venturers well. 

After the terrible experience of the party that 
had tried to rescue the pirates, they added to 
their pastimes the building of snow huts on the 
plan of the Eskimos. They had snow-hut com- 
petitions, and George often regretted that he had 
not acquired this art before he made the expedition 
described in the last chapter. 

The ice near the Sesame became dotted with 
these little beehive-shaped buildings. The way 
they put them up might not have satisfied the 
artistic eye of an Eskimo, but they were very 
serviceable little huts indeed. A flat surface was 
selected, and on it a circle was drawn with a long 
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knife ; this circle was then cut in a spiral from 
centre to circumference. The spiral was cross 
cut into bricks of snow six inches thick and a foot 
long. These bricks were then placed one on 
another, forming a dome-shaped hut, the builder 
standing inside, until the last brick was reached. 
This, the keystone of the building as it were, was 
the most difficult to cut and to place in position ; 
it had to be passed through the hole in the top, 
and dropped into position with a twist. The 
architect would thus build himself in; to get out 
he would cut a doorway low down on the leeward 
side and crawl through it. 

Reg was the best at snow-hut building; he 
could put one up in just under two hours. Work- 
ing in pairs, he and Geoff once built one in five 
minutes over the hour. In these competitions, 
the last to finish had to wash up after dinner. 
This was not a mere game; they intended to 
make use of their skill in the early spring hunting 
expeditions, a snow hut being a far better shelter 
than a tent. 

The weather grew colder and colder. March 
came, and with it the intensest cold of all, and 
there were days when even George hesitated to 
face the outer air. Indeed, there were days of 
wind, and snow, and frost, when it was scarcely 
possible to face the wind and live, and on which 
it would have been madness to have ventured a 
quarter of a mile from the ship. 

On days such as this, and as the prolonged 
darkness got on their nerves, tempers began to 
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grow a trifle short, and more than once it needed 
Geoff's cheerful nonsense or George’s stolid good 
humour to keep the peace. As Reg said, however, 
they were never all out of temper at once. All 
the same, they began to long for the spring, and 
used to go out at mid-day, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of the returning sun. 

At last on one memorable noon, the southern 
sky showed a rosy flush for a few moments; the 
next day the flush was redder and more prolonged ; 
and at last for a few seconds there were streamers 
of flame from the approaching sun, and then a red 
band of light low in the misty air. 

After that the sun climbed upward lustily, and 
with his coming followed the call of returning 
birds flying overhead, an advance guard of the 
legions to follow. This was a sign to the 
Trevelyans to get the great nugget on board 
before the ice in the bay should weaken. There- 
fore, very unwillingly, they stripped their tent 
cover off the after part of the ship, and rove 
tackles to the davits. 

It was a difficult job, breaking the heavy mass 
out from the bed into which it had frozen, but at 
last it was accomplished. Tom Todgers took 
charge of the arrangements when they got the 
sledge alongside with the precious burden. 

“Ts the tackle strong enough?” said George 
anxiously. “If anything carries away and the 
nugget comes down with a run, it will go slap 
through the ice, or the bottom of the ship.” 

“We will lift it gradual,” said Tom, as he 
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considered the web of rope he was weaving round 
the gold. ‘The davit will carry it all right.” 

Geoff and Reg took hold of the slack of the 
rope, and at the word, began to pull. The stout 
rope stretched as they tautened it, and then the 
nugget rose slowly, inch by inch. 

“She is safe enough,” said Tom. ‘ Heave 
away.” 

Steadily, the block of metal rose, till suddenly 
George, who was on deck, gave a shout. 

‘‘Lower away,” he shouted. ‘“ Steady.” 

The brothers obeyed, barely in time, the nugget 
was within six inches of the ice again, when the 
davit tore from its fastenings and fell on top of 
the gold, which crashed down on the frozen 
surface. 

“That settles it,” said George decisively. “If 
it had carried away when the nugget was a couple 
of feet higher up it would have gone clean through 
to the bottom of the sea. We must cut it in 
pieces.” 

It was a great disappointment not to bring the 
gold home in the shape in which it was found, but 
they would have been foolish indeed to have 
risked its loss a second time. They sawed it into 
four pieces and easily got it on board. The 
precious sawdust was collected with the greatest 
care and washed, and also added to their store of 
wealth. 

It would still be some months before they 
would be able to resume their gold-mining, and 
in the mean while their supply of fresh meat was 
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running low, and they had small relish for salt or 
tinned food. So gun and harpoon in hand, the 
crew of the Sesame set out two at a time in quest 
of bear or seal. 

Several snow huts—hunting-lodges they called 
them—were built north and south along the coast, 
and hard work with plenty of food soon put the 
adventurers into good condition. As the ice 
moved in the Kara Sea, lanes of water opened 
out, and, as if by magic, seal appeared in these at 
once, and were soon followed by the bears, hungry 
after their long winter's fast. But Geoff soon 
found that Spring bear was both leaner and 
tougher than the well-fed beasts they had shot in 
the Autumn. 

Spring came on apace, and presently the inland 
waters began to flow. At first only a trickle on 
hot days, and when the sun was at his highest ; 
then the streams gradually grew in volume, till 
one day Todgers’ Glacier, so long silent, hurled a 
huge mass of ice into the bay, with all the vigour 
of a giant waking from a long sleep. 

Early in June there came a south-west wind, 
and rain with it, and the thin ice of the bay began 
to disappear, sheets of green showed in patches 
in the valleys, and the stream in Gold Bay began 
to run full. The wash-out was cleared of snow 
and ice, and once more the sound of pick and 
spade was heard, and the work of mining gold 
was resumed. 

This time they worked more steadily, and 
without undue haste ; they knew that it would be 
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two months, at least, before they could hope to 
leave the bay, and they had proved that man can 
only work a certain number of hours a week 
and still keep his temper as well as his health. 
Several excursions were made to the ice cave in 
the glacier, in search of more nuggets, but they 
were quite unsuccessful. But where the stream 
made a curve with an eddy in it, they found a 
rich deposit of gold-bearing sand which was 
worked with success. 

At last August came in, and the Arctic summer 
was at its height, and the brothers began to 
discuss their passage home. 

“The ice must be clearing away in the Kara 
Sea now,” said Geoff. 

“Yes,” said George, “it is time we thought 
about making a start. If you and Tom will get 
the sails out of the lockers to-morrow, Reg and I 
will take the whale-boat down the bay and have 
a look at the ice.” 

“Right oh,” said Geoff, “and we will get the 
tools on board, too.” 

“Don’t bother about the sluice-boxes,” said 
George. ‘“ They are about worn out, and we will 
make a bonfire of them before we sail, and leave 
no trace of the workings behind. The next 
winter will level up all our excavations, and there 
will be no sign left‘ to guide any one to the mine. 
After all, we may want to come again. The place 
is as good as a bank.” 

With Reg steering, he and George ran down 
the bay. It was delightful to be under sail once 
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more, and George smoked lazily while his brother 
threaded the boat among the shining bergs. 
They made good speed, and in a couple of hours 
ran beyond the headlands into the Kara Sea. 

“It seems fairly clear of ice,” said Reg, ‘though 
there is a distinct blink of it southward.” 

“We will land on Point o’ Rocks,” said George. 
‘We shall get a good view from the top of the 
cliff.” 

A stiff climb took them to the top of the Point, 
and as they climbed, Reg gathered a bunch of 
yellow poppies, where they nestled among the 
rocks in a southward-facing cranny. George 
swept the horizon with his glass, while Reg 
reclined lazily on the ground and smoked in 
perfect content. 

“ Heavy ice to the south’ard,” said George. 
“Tt seems to come right in with the land. I 
greatly doubt that the Shar is blocked still. Any 
way, we will hold a pow-wow on board the 
Sesame.” 

“Well, boys,” said Geoff, when they returned, 
“what is the news? I suppose that George has 
made up his mind as to the best course, and is 
therefore ready to ask our advice.” 

‘‘ Age has its responsibilities,” said George, with 
asmile. ‘‘Give us some grub, and we will talk 
things over.” 

When pipes were lit, they settled comfortably 
on the padded seats smoking for awhile in silence. 
At last Reg said suddenly: ‘“ Why shouldn't 
we spend another winter here?” 
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‘We should have to be too careful of our coal 
and oil, for one thing,” said Geoff; ‘‘besides, we are 
rich enough.” 

‘‘Which way are we to go home, then?” said 
Tom Todgers. 

“Ah! Home!” said Reg. ‘It will be rather 
nice to be at home again.” 

“I vote that we go north about the island,” said 
George quietly. 

“Whew! Isn’t that a big order?” said Geoff. 
‘‘Barents is about the only Johnny who has done 
that, I fancy.” 

“I believe the Kara Sea is open to the north 
and closed to the south,” said George. ‘“I saw 
a lot of heavy ice along the coast south’ard, and 
not a blink of it to the north.” 

“The worst of it is,” said Geoff, ““even if we 
do circumnavigate Liitke Land we can’t make a 
song about it. No one must know where we 
found the pretty yellow dust. We may want to 
come again.” 

‘That is so,” said George, ‘‘and, what’s more, 
come again we will, if it is only for the lark of it. 
But seriously, boys, I propose that we stow every- 
thing snug, fill up with water, and clear out as 
soon as possible.” 

“If Bill agrees,” said Geoff, tickling that 
sagacious dog in the ribs, “I am agreeable too.” 

“I shan’t be sorry to be back in my little 
place,” said Tom. 

‘“T should rather like a real large hot bath and 
a shave,” said Geoff, 
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“Yes, we are an unholy looking lot of buc- 
caneers,” remarked George. 

“Speak for yourselves ; I rather fancy myself 
in a beard,” said Reg. 

“You in a beard, my poor infant!” said Geoff. 
“Wait till it grows, my child—G-rrr, get off my 
dinner, you beast—yes, it’s a lovely beard—patri- 
archal—torpedo shaped—anything you like. You 
be vandyked—get out—Bill, help!” 

‘Stop ragging, kids,” said George, “or I'll put 
you both in irons.” 

The next day all was bustle. The crew of the 
Sesame moved about with an air of cheerfulness 
entirely in keeping with the fact that the Blue 
Peter was hoisted. On shore a great bonfire was 
ablaze : the sluice-boxes would soon be so much 
charcoal ; and, as George said, by next spring there 
would be no trace left of their long stay in Gold 
Bay. 

At midnight, on August the thirtieth, the 
Sesame spread her wings and moved quietly out 
into the bay. A steady north-west wind carried 
her easily along, and her crew felt that she also 
rejoiced to be on the homeward passage. It was 
glorious to feel the ship move to the pulse of the 
sea once more, and the well-known shores slid 
quickly by. Rock after rock, headland after 
headland, glacier, berg, hill and valley, they knew 
them all. 

“Tt has not been a bad little spot,” said Geoff, 
looking dreamily over the taffrail at the place 


where they had spent so many months. 
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“No, it ain't,” said Tom, who was steering. 
“Not with the thermometer forty degrees below, 
it worn’t.” . 

They ran down the deep channel close to Bear 
Point, Point o’ Rocks lay on the quarter, and they 
met the fuller pulse of the Kara Sea itself, which 
lifted the Sesame with a long swing and made 
music under her bows. 

“Gentlemen,” said Geoff, as they ran out to 
make an offing. ‘Gentlemen, three cheers for 
Trevelyan Bay—Hats off, Tom, you old sinner. 
Now then, Hip, Hip, Hurrah!” 


Gree R XOX 
HOMEWARD BOUND 


Ir was a bold resolution that set the Sesame on 
a northward course: few indeed have been the 
hardy seamen who have sailed round the Orange 
Islands and lived to tell the tale. But sometimes 
the boldest course is also the wisest, and wisdom 
is proved by its results—useful platitudes to 
remember, especially when one is set on doing a 
thing at which the majority of people would 
hesitate. But in the present case the Trevelyans 
were faced with a choice of evils: they might go 
south and battle with the ice which was evidently 
there, or they might go north and hope by some 
lucky chance to get round before more ice could 
swing down upon them from the polar pack. 

Desolate Bay was now on the quarter, and they 
took a last look at the shores they knew, for from 
now onwards, they would be entering solitudes 
vaster and wilder than ever. As they advanced, 
the coast trended more and more to the east, 
bringing the wind abeam. The character of the 
shore changed ; instead of many deep fjords there 
was a long line of hard cliff which looked as 
though the giant forces of the north had been 
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unable to make any impression on its stubborn 
nature. The land was monotonously desolate, 
not even a mountain peak piercing the rolling 
sheet of ice which covered the topmost uplands. 
Contrasting with this savage coast, the sea was 
intensely blue, reflecting a sky without a cloud. 

“There are not many birds about,” said Geoff, 
as he scanned the wild shores along which they 
were steering, “but walrus and seal are here in 
any quantity along the shore ice.” 

‘“ The walrus hunters never get as far as this,” 
said George. ‘We are in a particularly nasty 
corner of the Kara Sea. Not far from Barents 
Ice Haven, where the brave old Dutchman passed 
the winter of 1596.” 

“| wish we could land there,” said Geoff, ‘and 
see how the old boy managed to pass the winter. 
He built a hut on shore, I think.” 

“Tt would be interesting,’ replied George, 
“but I don’t think we can spare the time.” 

“Don’t you be persuaded, Master George,” 
said Tom Todgers. ‘This here spell of fine 
weather is too fine to last.” 

“ Tom’s an old croaker,” said Geoff. 

‘Tom's quite right,” said George; ‘‘our business 
is to get home as quickly as possible. We are in 
one of the riskiest parts of the world, and every 
moment counts. Cut below, Geoff, and start the 
motor.” 

This was no time to economize oil. Under screw 
as well as sail, the Sesame was pushed to her 
best gait, and though not built for speed, yet 
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with the beam wind and the smooth sea she 
turned at times quite seven knots. The crow’s- 
nest was always occupied; what the voyagers 
feared to see was the dreaded ice-blink ahead. 
This would mean their return down the coast 
again, for they had no wish to be caught in the 
real polar pack, and would not risk it until they 
had made certain of first rounding the Orange 
Islands, which lie off the northern point of Liitke 
Land. 

It was with anxiety that George saw the 
glorious weather change, in which the passage 
home had begun. Gradually a grey haze over- 
spread the sky, and amidst it dark clouds took 
form, while the wind increased in power and came 
more ahead. The Sesame was driven through the 
rising sea, every stitch of canvas they dared to 
give her was kept drawing, and her gunwale was 
laid level with the seething water. Soon they 
were surging far into the Arctic Sea itself, edging 
as far westward as the Sesame would lie, and 
leaving Liitke Land on the port quarter. 

George came aft, as Geoff was about to relieve 
Tom at the wheel. ‘“ What do you make of it?” 
said he. 

‘Hard weather blowing up,” said Tom. “To 
tell ’ee the truth, wot I don’t like is the look of 
the sea. Far too smooth like for the weight o’ 
wind behind it. I wishes we was round them 
Orange Islands.” 

‘So do I, but it won’t be safe to put her on the 
other tack for another three hours: we must give 
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them a wide berth. And the worst of it is there 
is certainly ice to wind’ard.” 

“We ain’t got out of the wood, but we ain't 
done so bad as it is,” said Tom Todgers con- 
solingly. ‘We are pretty well clear of Liitke 
Land, and a very few hours will see us heading 
for the Barents Sea. I'll go below for a spell ; 
keep her well up to it, Master Geoff.” 

George went aloft into the crow’s-nest, leaving 
Geoff in charge of the deck. The latter gripped 
the wheel, which wrestled and kicked as the 
Sesame threshed her way.to windward. Short, 
vicious seas slapped over her bow, the keen wind 
whipping their tops off in cold, stinging spray. 
Below, the motor hummed away, driving her 
through it all to the tune of thirty horse-power. 

Hour after hour went by, and the weather 
thickened, though the wind increased. At last 
George came on deck, and motioned to Geoff to 
go about. With a swift rush the Sesame surged 
round, and lying on a fresh tack, headed at last for 
the south-west. It was anxious work as she flew 
on, mile after mile, while the wind gathered to a 
gale. Geoff began to fear that George would 
carry on until something should go aloft, but 
at last, to his relief, his brother called the watch 
below to lessen sail. 

With two reefs in her main-sail, the good ship 
stood up bravely, and all on board felt hopeful 
that they were well to windward of the Orange 
Islands at last. But the weather was so thick, 
and the thermometer had dropped so ominously, 
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that all hands stayed on deck. The fog and 
spindrift drove into their faces so that they could 
barely see a hundred yards ahead, and Tom went 
forward and peered over the starboard bow right 
into the eye of the wind, quite regardless of the 
cold, lashing spray, that came in spurts over the 
bulwarks. 

“Port! Harda port!” It was George’s voice 
that rang out the order, and Geoff held the spokes 
down, while the ship swung up into the wind. 
But to his horror the wind had failed, and the 
Sesame did not fall off on the other tack. Look- 
ing over the port bow Geoff saw, looming through 
the fog and spindrift, a great cliff of ice, shimmer- 
ing like a vast ghost in the gloom. With the 
wind screaming overhead, the sails failed them, 
and hung limp, and stirred vaguely by incon- 
sequent airs. The approaching berg, which was 
of a size such as Todgers’ Glacier had never cast 
into the sea, shut them away from the gale as 
they lay under its lee. 

Disaster was very near, but the screw ground 
steadily on, and, thanks to it alone, they drew 
clear of the cold flanks of this white death. They 
passed so close that at one point they could have 
touched it with an oar; they saw the sea churning 
under the huge mass of ice as it fled before the 
gale, and for a minute they scarce dared to 
breathe. 

Once more the prow of the Sesame was turned 
southwards, but now there was no question of 
rest for any of her crew ; that berg was but a fore- 
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runner, and a blow from such a monster would 
crush the Sesame, strong as she was, like an egg- 
shell. They had entered a stream of ice com- 
posed of small floes, but the sea was now absolutely 
calm, though the wind still raged, a sign of con- 
siderable fields of ice to windward. 

‘Take the sail off her,” shouted George from 
the top. And in a few minutes the bellying, 
flapping canvas had had the wind stamped out of 
it, and was secured on the booms. Now the 
motor alone thrust the ship forward; every effort 
was made todrive her farther west and away from 
Liitke Land, which would be a lee shore of the 
worst type should the ice grip them and drive 
them down on to it. Sometimes ramming the 
smaller floes, but keeping clear of the larger 
masses of ice, the Sesame pressed forward for her 
very life. 

As they advanced, the ice became much 
heavier in character, such floes as they had never 
seen surrounded them, and almost before they 
were aware, they were in the midst of the polar 
pack itself. Great sixty-foot-thick islands of ice 
shut them in on every hand, and bore down on 
them from ahead. There was no course left to 
them but to drift with the drifting floes and to 
keep, as far as possible, in the most open water 
between them. 

It seemed hard that—after having braved the 
Kara Sea, and the long terrors of the Arctic 
winter, and having won wealth beyond their 
utmost dreams—they should be so suddenly 
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plunged into the deadliest peril they had yet 
encountered. But there were worse dangers still 
in store for the four brave fellows. 

“Get the whale-boat ready for launching,” said 
George. “Is all clear there, Reg? Tom, go 
below and get up stores: we may have to abandon 
ship at any moment.” 

Swiftly were sleeping-bags and rifles thrown 
into the boat, which had been kept provisioned 
against such an emergency as now threatened. 

“Will she carry any gold?” asked Reg 
anxiously. 

“No more than you can bring up in one 
journey,” said George, as he turned to watch the 
oncoming ice. There were two great islands of 
ice that held the Sesame between them in a 
narrow lane, and these great floes were slowly 
swinging together. Between them the Sesame 
floated, a frail thing indeed to withstand the 
irresistible impact of these millions of tons of 
solid ice. George watched their advance with 
a fascinated eye. He saw them crash together 
with a long crunch as they met ahead, and he 
saw the triangle of water between the Sesame and 
their first meeting-point gradually lessen and grow 
narrower and narrower. ‘The screw was stopped, 
and the ship lay helpless awaiting her fate. Then 
the staunch little craft shivered as the pressure 
reached her; the very bulwarks took on strange 
shapes, odd curves ; for one horrible moment she 
hung in the jaws of the ice, then, slipping from 
the iron-hard grip which would have crushed the 
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mightiest steel-clad ship afloat, she wriggled 
clear, moved, writhed out of danger, and slipping 
between the closing jaws of the ice, found safety 
on the very floes that had so nearly destroyed 
her. So were justified for the second time the 
brains that designed her and the honest Scottish 
craftsmen who had put such sound work into 
her. 

“Thank God!” said George, when he saw 
the almost miraculous escape of their ship from 
apparently inevitable destruction. For a minute 
no other word was spoken along the deck, they 
felt overawed by the stupendous forces of nature. 
Never had they seen such ice as now surrounded 
them, held them in its grip, and carried them 
on a course far different from that which they 
desired. 

“She is a grand little craft,” said Geoff, repeat- 
ing a phrase almost a household word with them. 
As he spoke he patted the bulwark in pretty 
much the same way as he would have caressed 
the Terrier Bill. 

‘She is,” said George. ‘Give me a hand, I 
am going over the side to inspect the damage; 
she doesn’t lie upright enough to please me.” 

“Put a line round yourself: we can never tell 
when the ice will open out again. I expect you 
will find that the starboard bilge-keel has carried 
away.” 

George went on to the ice and walked round 
the Sesame, examining her exposed hull. As 
Geoff had surmised, the keel had been scraped 
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off by the ice along the starboard bilge. This, 
however, was not material damage ; it might affect 
her sailing on a wind, but it in no way affected _ 
the safety of the ship. The outer planking was 
scarred and scraped by the ice, and the paint had 
been pretty much removed, but the hull was still 
sound; there had been nothing for the floes to 
grip, and so destroy. The main damage was 
revealed, however, when he came under the 
counter: the rudder was unhurt, but the screw 
seemed to be bent and twisted beyond hope. 

“Nothing serious,” called George to the three 
who were anxiously watching him from the deck. 
‘But the screw looks more like a badly-made 
cocked hat than anything else, and I am afraid 
that it is a dockyard job to put it right.” 

‘We shipped some spare blades, didn’t we ?” 
said Tom Todgers. ‘“ Let me have a look at her 
before we gives her up.” So saying he swung 
overboard to inspect the damaged screw. 

The wind came more northerly and brought a 
swirl of snow and a drop of several degrees in 
the temperature, so that the Sesame was soon 
clad in a white dress, and Tom Todgers, moving 
under the counter, looked remarkably like a polar 
bear. Geoff drove Reg below to cook, and they 
all assembled round the saloon table to discuss 
their situation as they ate. 

The position that the adventurers were in 
seemed perilous indeed, but they were by this 
time inured to the dangers of the Arctic, and 
reviewed their situation with calm minds. 
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‘The worst that can happen,” said George, 
‘is a winter on the ice. We can depend on the 
Sesame all right, she was so thoroughly tested 
this morning that nothing the ice can do seems 
likely to harm her.” 

“T’ve had a look at that there screw,” said 
Tom. ‘If we could unship it I believe as we 
could make a job of it yet.” 

“The Navy for ever,” said Geoff. “I will bear 
a hand any way. It’s astonishing what they teach 
you in the Service.” 

““They teaches you never to be beat,” said 
Tom stoutly. 

“And a jolly good lesson, too,” replied Geoff 
cheerily. 

The gale blew itself out in the course of the 
night, and left the sky clear, so that the Trevelyans 
could see their position more clearly. From the 
deck a tumbled sea of ice closed them in on every 
hand, Close astern there was a great pressure 
ridge, floe piled on floe, and masses of ice over- 
shadowed the deck itself. In the distance could 
be seen a few great bergs, frozen into the pack ; 
they had come from the glaciers of Spitzbergen 
far to the north-west. It was an extraordinary 
tumult of ice, tumbled and massed and jammed 
together by the wild wind. 

From the crow’s-nest, however, the outlook 
was a little more hopeful; what looked to be 
absolutely solid floe from the deck was seen to © 
have sundry patches of clear water amidst it, 
while the looser ice at the edge of the pack 
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could be seen about five miles to the south, with 
clear sea beyond. South-east loomed the inhos- 
pitable shores of Liitke Land, so they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that they had rounded the © 
Orange Islands in safety ; while looking north- 
wards as far as eye could see were the white fields 
of ice. They were caught in the fringe of the 
veritable polar pack. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
BILL'S LAST BEAR 


Tue crew of the Sesame did not give many 
hours to sleep : they were anxious to get the screw 
repaired if possible, in readiness for a sudden break 
up of the ice. They had learned how quickly 
the floes alter in character, and they knew how 
invaluable the screw was in manceuvring among 
ice. 

A sound of hammering arose from the ice 
where Tom and Geoff were early at work, 
struggling to disengage the damaged propeller 
blades from the boss. It was a long job, as the 
blades had been so badly twisted, that for some 
time it looked as though they could not be 
removed without cutting away a part of the stern 
post. But on this extreme measure George put 
a decisive veto. So they hammered away while 
he went down into the forehold to rummage out 
the spare blades. 

Meanwhile Reg had cooked breakfast, and, 
accompanied by Bill, he came on deck to summon 
the rest to their meal. The sun was shining 
brilliantly over the glistening fields of ice, gulls 
flew screaming about the ship, and a gentle breeze 
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gave just the proper touch of cold to the Arctic 
surroundings. 

But these beauties were not for Bill; that 
sagacious animal had no sooner caught a whiff of 
the outside air, than he sprang on to the cabin 
roof, whence he could at once get a more extended 
view, and also a truer scent. He growled. 

No sooner had he growled, than he leaped on 
to the ice and set off at full speed over the floe. 
Reg immediately slipped below for a rifle and 
followed the impetuous Bill as hard as he could. 

‘Bills got another bear,” he shouted, as he 
passed the workers. 

“Don't let the old chap be eaten up. I'll 
follow,” called Geoff. 

It was a case of more haste less speed, as Reg 
found, when he had surmounted half-a-dozen 
hummocks, only to see an apparently interminable 
sea of the same sort of thing ahead. But Bill 
had made better going of it, and his savage bark 
could be heard, as he bayed some animal amid 
the tangle of ice beyond. Reg stumbled on, and 
turned the corner of a hummock to meet, almost 
face to face, a large bear, with Bill dancing round 
him at a respectful distance. 

Breathless as he was with his scramble over 
the ice, it was not surprising that Reg missed 
with his first shot. The bear was daunted, how- 
ever, by the explosion, and began to make off, so 
Reg raised his rifle again, and this time wounded 
the beast in the flank. This was too much for 
master Bruin, who turned with a savage roar on 
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his enemy. Reg pulled the trigger again, a 
“click” was the only response: he had fired the 
last cartridge in the magazine. 

There was not a moment to spare; he was 
practically unarmed and face to face with an in- 
furiated animal, who could kill him with the least 
touch of his paw. The bear came at him with a 
savage rush that meant mischief. With a quick 
glance right and left, Reg sprang to a block ot 
ice, and thence to a hummock some eight feet 
high and stood, with clubbed rifle, ready to do 
battle for his life. The bear reached the hum- 
mock at the same moment that Reg had gained 
the top; in another second it would have pulled 
the young man down, when Bill sprang in, and 
seized the brute by a hind leg. Reg brought the 
butt of his gun down hammer-wise on the bear’s 
head, and, shaken by the double assault, Bruin 
rolled back. 

During his year in the Arctic, Bill had learned 
that an ice bear was too much for him to handle 
by himself ; therefore before the bear had regained 
his equilibrium, he had retreated toa safe distance 
and resumed his barking. Paying no attention 
to this small antagonist, the bear again rushed at 
Reg, who again met him with a tremendous blow 
that completely shattered the butt of the rifle; a 
second blow from the steel barrel itself probably 
caused the bear to see new constellations of stars, 
but it was not that which deterred him from 
pushing his attack to a fatal conclusion. 

It was evident to Bill that matters were 
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desperate, and sending caution to the winds, he 
got a good grip of one of the huge hind paws 
itself. It was one rapid, crushing bite, that must 
have caused the bear intense pain, for with an 
angry roar it turned on Bill like a snake. Bill 
leaped back at the instant, and a great paw 
crashed on the ice within a hair’s-breadth of 
where he had been but a fraction of a second 
before. A moment later the bear had started in 
full pursuit of the plucky dog, who led him away 
from Reg, in and out of the floes, till they were 
hidden from view. 

Reg immediately sprang down from his place 
of refuge, and started back to the ship for a fresh 
gun and a full supply of cartridges. He met 
Geoff on his way, and explained the state of 
affairs to him. Anxious for the safety of his 
favourite, Geoff ran as fast as possible in the 
direction of Bill’s voice. 

Geoffrey need not have been anxious, however : 
Bill was having the time of his life. Barking 
and growling, he danced about in front of the 
maddened bear, who was making frantic rushes 
at this insignificant little beast that would neither 
be caught nor run away. Bill evaded these 
rushes with a broad smile on his mouth. There 
was not any old polar bear in all the Arctic Circle 
that could catch him, and he would have his fun. 
And, moreover, if he was not mistaken, his beloved 
master would soon turn up with a rifle, and the 
bear would be good to eat. 

Geoff watched the game for an instant, unseen 
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by either of the players, as he peered over a block 
of ice. Then, sighting very carefully, he put a 
stop to it once and for all. 

“My bear,” said Bill, as plain as possible, 
cocking his ears. 

“Certainly, your bear,” said Geoff as he ap- 
proached the dead animal. “And what’s more, 
William: dear, you shall sleep on his skin every 
blessed night of your life.” 

The rest of the crew came up as Geoff and Bill 
were exchanging mutual congratulations. ‘Good 
old Bill,” said George. “It is a good thing we 
have got this bear: we may need fresh meat 
pretty badly before we are out of this fix. I only 
hope we shan’t have to spend a winter on the ice. 
I wonder how that bear got here; carried away 
from Spitzbergen on a floe, I suppose.” 

Meanwhile the ice, and the Sesame with it, was 
drifting steadily south-east ; and while Tom and 
Geoff struggled with the screw, George spent 
most of his time in the crow’s-nest, looking and 
longing for some sign of a break-up of the pack. 
It became a question whether the floes would clear 
the northern shores of Liitke Land, or shut them 
up for another winter, at least, on these inhospitable 
shores. 

At last the screw was really repaired, though 
Geoff declared himself sceptical of its revolving 
without hitting the ship. This doubt was 
settled, however, by the simple expedient of 
starting the motor and putting the shaft in 
motion. 


‘SIGHTING VERY CAREFULLY, HE PUT A STOP TO IT, ONCE AND FOR ALL.” 
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“It goes. It certainly does go all right. 
Rather wobbly, but it will do,” said Geoff. 

That night the wind changed, and what that 
change meant to the crew of the Sesame no words 
can tell. It meant the hope that a long, weary 
and dangerous winter of darkness and intense cold 
might be avoided, and the Trevelyans eagerly 
watched for changes in the drifting floes. Under 
the influence of a south wind the ice began to 
alter, the floes opened, and there seemed a good 
chance of the Sesame getting clear. 

How keenly they watched the ice fields around 
them, and how they welcomed the softly-falling 
rain. Within two miles there was open water, or 
ice so loose that it amounted to the same thing; 
but it seemed as though the ship were fixed, and 
as though the floes which had pushed her out of 
the water would never separate. . 

“Can we do nothing?” said Reg, impatiently, 
as the quartette stood forward of the deck-house, 
and looked southward with longing eyes. 

“Why not try gun-cotton ?” said Geoff. 

“Gun-cotton got us into the Arctic,” said Tom 
Todgers “ p’raps it'll get us out again.” 

“We'll try it, then,” said George. 

At the word, the crew of the Sesame threw 
themselves into the labour of drilling holes and 
preparing blasting charges. They arranged them 
about fifty yards apart along the junction of the 
two floes, and in twelve hours’ time twenty charges 
had been sunk deep into the ice. Slow matches 


were attached to each mine, and beginning at the 
xX 2 
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most distant point, George lit match after match, 
retreating towards the Sesame as he did so. 

One after the other, the charges went off, a 
series of dull explosions rending the ice and 
shaking the ship, but, as far as they could see, 
producing no effect in opening out the wished-for 
lane. 

‘“We are done,” said Reg, as the last blast 
shook the Sesame, but left her still lying on the 
white floor of ice. 

“ Another winter in the Arctic,” said Tom. 
‘Well, I didn’t leave the Service for nothing.” 

-“ Don’t be downhearted,” said Geoff cheerily. 
“T'll bet my share that we shall have turkey for 
dinner this Christmas. Now then? We will 
have another try with the gun-cotton to-morrow.” 

As for stolid old George, he said nothing, but 
shrugged a shoulder and went below to supper. 

They lit their pipes and sat round the saloon 
in rather gloomy silence. Twelve hours’ hard 
work on the ice in that keen air had made them 
drowsy as well as hungry. Reginald’s pipe slipped 
from his lips and he dozed off in his corner. Tom 
Todgers’ chin had settled on his chest and he 
breathed heavily. Geoff looked at the two 
sleepers with a whimsical smile, but George 
smoked steadily, as one who ponders a difficult 
question. 

Bill, who was sleeping as near the stove as 
he could manage, suddenly rose with a growl, 
and for the fifteenth time since they had left 
Dundee, singed the tip of his tail against the hot 
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stove. Simultaneously with Bill’s growl the crew 
of the Sesame sprang up alert, for there was a 
gentle tremor through the ship, a cracking and 
grinding of the ice around them, and easily and 
naturally the Sesame slid once more into her 
native element. 

“She is afloat!” said Reg in triumph. 

‘“ Rasy as putting a baby to bed,” said Geoff. 

‘You ain’t never put a baby to bed, that’s to 
be seen,” said Tom Todgers. ‘“ Easy as—Oh 
my!” and the old fellow went off into a series of 
chuckles as at the most exquisite joke. 

George was half-way to the companion-way by 
this time. ‘‘Start the motor, Reg,” he said over 
his shoulder. 

Tom and Geoff followed him on to the deck, and 
to their delight they saw a long, black, twisting lane 
of water ever widening out towards the open sea. 

An hour later the Sesame was passing through 
the last of the outer ice, and her crew were busy 
making sail. Already she felt the swell of an 
ice-free sea, and lifted to it. 

“This is all right,” said Geoff, as he cleated the 
jib-sheet. 

‘See those whales,” said Reg, running to the 
starboard quarter. 

“Whales?” said George. ‘“ Those are narwhal : 
look at the ivory horns on their noses.” 

‘‘Ever seen ’em before, Tom ?” 

“No, Master Geoff, and don’t want to again. 
It might be orkard for the Sesame if one of ’em 
was to fall foul on her.” 
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‘Look to port,” said George. 

The air was clear, and low on the port quarter 
the moon was rising behind the distant hills of 
Liitke Land, while the midnight sun still shone 
on the fields of ice astern. 

“The last of Novaya Zemlya,” said Geoff 
regretfully. 

“And the last of the midnight sun,” added 


Reg. 
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“Tuere’s a light on the port-bow,” said Tom 
Todgers, and his words recalled the others from 
their reminiscences of the scenes that they had 
witnessed in that frozen land to a very immediate 
present. All eyes followed the direction of the 
old sailor's hand, and sure enough under the 
purple loom of the shore there twinkled a far- 
away point of light. 

“It’s a big bonfire,” said Geoffrey. 

“ More like a signal fire, I am afraid,” replied 
George, who had no desire to linger longer than 
could be helped off the perilous shores of the 
Arctic. As he spoke, close to the fire already 
sighted, there came a second flash of flame, and 
some seconds later a sullen boom rolled to them 
across the dark blue waves. 

“No mistake about that,” said George. ‘Slack 
away the sheets, boys; we must run down and 
see what is the matter.” 

“Bother,” said Reg, “I don't believe we shall 
ever get away from this beastly sea.” 

“Cheer up!” laughed Geoff. ‘‘Old England 
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to the rescue! We shall find an Arctic Robinson 
Crusoe, man Friday and all.” 

George was already climbing to the crow’s- 
nest, and as he went he looked over his shoulder 
and ordered Tom to go forward with the lead. 
‘We are just about abreast of the Pankratieff 
Islands,” said he, “and a jolly awkward coast 
it is.” 

“ All in the day’s work,” grumbled Reg, who 
was at the wheel. ‘‘We shall ram the old ship 
on the rocks and go home in our socks.” 

“Lucky if you have them left, under the cir- 
cumstances,” replied Geoff, as he hauled on the 


main-sheet. ‘‘ That’s better,” said he, looking at 
the sail. ‘She wasn’t drawing quite to my 
fancy.” 


The land loomed higher and higher over the 
horizon, and the beacon fire blazed more clearly 
as the Sesame flew towards it on her errand of 
mercy. Presently they heard the thunder of 
surf, and saw ahead of them the white lines of 
leaping breakers. 

“‘ Luff!” shouted George from the top. ‘‘ Heave 
her to, Reg. Take the sail off her, boys,” he 
said, coming on deck. ‘We must go in under 
the motor; there are reefs and islands lying all 
about.” 

‘‘ Better anchor, and go in the boat,” said Tom. 
‘“We has a mortal lot o’ stuff to lose if we was 
to pile the old hooker up.” 

“Cautious old bird, Tom,” said Geoff. “You 
can pick up a snug berth, eh, George?” 
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‘Yes, we can anchor behind those two small 
islands. That will only give us a three-mile 
row.” 

Very cautiously did the voyagers take their 
ship up to the anchorage indicated by George. 
They had now so much to lose that they felt with 
Tom that they were almost tempting fate in trust- 
ing their ship amid the difficult waters of this wild 
and uncharted coast. Dangers that a year ago 
they would have braved with delight, now that 
they had a rich cargo on board, were not lightly 
to be attempted. 

‘‘T wonder what sort of chaps those are,” said 
Geoff thoughtfully when the Sesame at last swung 
to her anchor. ‘We must say nothing of the 
gold, eh, George? What are we, sealers, whalers, 
missionaries, or what?” 

“Explorers,” said George. ‘“ Mad English 
yachtsmen exploring the Arctic seas. Scientists 
in search of new facts.” 

“You hear that, Tom? You are a scientific 


gent.” 
“ There ain’t much skience about me, as | 
knows on,” said Tom with a grin. ‘‘ But which- 


ever on us stays on board had better take jolly 
good care to hide the gold under the coal.” 

‘“That’s not a bad idea,” said George. “We 
won't take the least risk we can avoid. Geoff 
and I will take the boat; Bill had better stop 
with you and Reg.” 

The boats had been swung in board and made 
fast for the run across Barents Sea, and it took 
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some time to get the whale-boat afloat again. 
But she was launched at last, and, hoisting the 
sail, the two brothers stood in towards the bea- 
con of light, which still glowed as a guide. 

Meanwhile, ashore, five disreputable-looking 
scarecrows watched the movements of the Sesame 
with hungry eyes; for them the events of the 
next few minutes meant life or death. Four of 
them were tall, fair-headed men, and the fifth was 
a wizened black-a-vised little fellow—a dock rat, 
at aglance. They were all extremely unwashed, 
and their matted beards and long hair showed 
that they had been absent from civilization for 
a long while. 

The four tall sailors stood or sat in a group 
talking in Norse, while they watched the oncom- 
ing of the boat, but the fifth walked jerkily about, 
as though in his nervous excitement he feared 
that the ship in the offing would sail away and 
leave him to his fate. These five men were all 
that were left of the crew of a Norwegian sealer 
nipped by the floes and sunk some three months 
ago; and to the simple Norwegian seamen it 
seemed as though the direct hand of Providence 
had directed the Sesame to their aid. But the 
fifth man was not so sure of the agency. 

“I knowed ’er,” he muttered to himself. ‘J 
knowed her ten mile orf. Larst time I seed ’er 
the swine on board of ’er was a-shootin’ at us, and 
I got this from ’em,” and as he spoke he drew a 
finger down a white scar that parted his hair on 
the left temple. ‘So they’ve got away safe from 
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Blogg and the PetreZ, Wonder were the Petre 
is now? Ar, if they has the stuff aboard, Sam 
Summers ’ll ’ave a go at it. P’raps it’s just as 
well Blogg and ’is little lot did leave me with 
them stinkin’ Samoyeds. I reckon ’ee’d ’a kep’ 
me if ’ee’d thought I should ’a lived.” 

The man was fearful to look at; he had spent 
a winter on the shore of Matotchkin Shar with 
the Samoyeds, and had suffered frost-bite in a 
dreadful manner. Two fingers of one hand were 
gone, and his face was scarred in a horrible 
fashion. He was, in truth, the only survivor of 
the crew of the fetre/, and was even now 
scheming in the low soul of him, how best to 
rob his rescuers of their hard-won wealth. 

«“ Ahoy?” came a cheery hail across the 
water. 

“Ahoy!” shouted Nils the giant, who was 
accounted to have the best English of the four 
Norwegians. And it was great Nils, with his 
cheery smile of flashing teeth and blue eyes, that 
caught the nose of the boat as she drove ashore 
between the ice blocks and ran on to the shingle. 

But even Nils’ English was scarcely good 
enough for the necessary explanation, and the 
Norwegian seamen dragged forward the re- 
luctant Sam, and bade him explain. 

“We were sealin’,” he said sullenly, as George 
questioned him. “Sealin-—and got nipped in 
the ice. Most of ’em went darn with the 
ship, we five wos away in a boat. So nar yer 
knows all abart it,” 
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“You got away with your guns and some 
cartridges, I suppose?” said George. 

“Oh yes,” said Nils the giant, with his ready 
smile. ‘ And we lighted all the powder at one 
bang. So you came—thank you.” 

“T believe you are a jolly good fellow,” said 
Geoff, smiling into the face of the tall Norseman. 

‘‘ Jolly—good—fellow—Yes, yes,” said Nils. 
“Come, coffee, whisky—what ?” 

“ Poor beggars, they have lived on walrus and 
puffins for months,” said Geoff. <“ There’s a 
decent meal before em. Let them row; we shall 
reach the Sesame much sooner.” 

“You deep dawg,” said George, taking his seat 
in the stern-sheets. 

‘You have forgotten your portmanteaux,” said 
Geoff, smiling into the face of Nils who was pulling 
stroke. 

“ Portmanteaux—a-ha!” roared the giant, and 
shouted the word over his shoulder to his mates 
that they might share the joke. In truth, the 
castaways had no personal belongings to pack. 
They left the watch-fire to burn itself out to a 
dull red and then to black ash, and in a little 
while all that would remain to tell of their sojourn 
in that desolate place would be a ring of charcoal 
on the frozen ground. 

. It was a long pull to the Sesame, and the wind 
was against them, but Nils set such a stroke, and 
put such vigour into it, that the boat returned to 
the ship almost as fast as she had sailed to the 
shore, They rounded the stern of the Sesame, 
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and Nils shipped his oar and leaped on to the 
deck, leaving the boat rocking from the recoil. 

“My friends,” he said eagerly, “we you have 
saved. Magnus, take care, this is yacht—ah, so! 
What, dog, you will eat me? A-ha! You are 
brave. Come, I will be friends. Now you are 
friends? So? Good!” 

Bill liked Nils; yes, Nils was his sort, and he 
said so in his reticent canine way, and Nils liked 
Bill. 

“A-ha! You are brave dog. You fight much 
—TI see it. Your ears, they are torn, good—and 
your hide—a-ha! You fight much, you are good 
dog!” 

But if Bill liked Nils and was prepared to 
tolerate his mates, he distinctly disapproved of 
Sam Summers; in fact, he went for him with all 
teeth bared. Bill hated Sam at sight: it may be 
some memory of the fight in Cairn Bay recurred 
to the good dog; but be that as it may, he was 
within an ace of getting Sam by the throat when 
his head appeared above the taffrail, but Nils 
caught William with his great hands and held 
him. Strangest of all, Bill did not resent the 
interference of this new friend. 

“No, no, brave dog!” said the Norseman. 
“We are friends. You must not fight friends. 
Come, he is rescue. Stand by!” 

“ Queer dog, William,” said Geoff later.“ But 
I think all the better of him for going for that rat 
Summers. Depend upon it, Tom, he’s a wrong 


, ” 


un. 
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“It’s my belief, Master Geoff, that Summers is 
a left-over from the crew of the Petye/, 1 wonder 
which of you fired that shot that left that pretty 
scar down his hair. Here’s Nils, ask him.” 

As Tom spoke, Nils came up the companion- 
way from the saloon. He had had a meal such 
as he had not eaten for months—coffee—pints of 
it—bacon, bear steak, jam, bread—think of what 
this must have meant to a man who had lived on 
badly-cooked seal for weeks on end. Now he 
was come on deck to smoke (ah, the luxury of 
it!), and to watch the fast fading shores where he 
had been prisoner so long. 

“Good-bye!” He waved his hand towards 
the silver-crowned hills, whose bases lay purple 
in the sea. ‘Good-bye, you could not kill Nils, 
you will see him again. Till next season, au 
revoir!” Then he came abreast of the wheel- 
house, and leaned against the weather-bulwark. 
“You English—you—ah, my mother, yes, and 
Christine, she will send you their love to you, great 
lots. Nils frozed? No! because of you. This 
English tobacco, it is good. No pipe ever | 
smoke so good. The first for mont’s. Hallo, 
brave dog! What, you tied in wheel-house? 
You must not eat Mister Summers.” 

“How did youcome across Mister Summers?” 
asked Geoff in a low voice. 

“We pick him up in the Shar, among 
Samoyeds. Lost his ship, take him on board. 
Samoyeds not sorry. Mister Summers not quite 
what you call populous with Samoyeds. Had 
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been shooted up. You understand? Very 
good.” 

“Ts Christine your sister ?” asked Geoff. 

“No, no, not so bad, other man’s sister,” said 
Nils with a large smile. ‘She and I, we marry 
presently.” 

“Good luck!” said Geoff, holding out his hand. 
Nils nearly wrung it off in his enthusiasm. 

“Ah, yes. Good luck!” said the Norwegian. 
‘But you keep your eye lifting—not good weather 
up in the wind.” 

“It looks real bad,” said Tom; “we must get 
the mainsail off her.” 

“Yes, and pretty quick, too,” replied Geoff. 
‘All hands to shorten sail!” he shouted down 
the hatch. 

George and Reg, followed by the Norwegians, 
came tumbling up the companion-way, and in a 
trice the Sesame’s mainsail was down, the mizzen 
was close reefed and a storm-jib had replaced the 
headsails. The cause of this haste was a lowering 
copper-coloured cloud, racing up from the north- 
west; its edges were torn and slashed with wind, 
and it was underhung by a grey mist that blotted 
out the sea as it rushed towards them. 

‘“Where’s Summers?” said George as he came 
aft. 

“T don’t know,” replied Geoff; “I thought he 
came on deck with the rest of you.” 

«Shove her head into it, Geoff, old boy ; we are 
in for a stinger. Reg, cut below and start the 
motor.” 
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The screw had barely begun to revolve when, 
with a wild scream, the gale struck them. It was 
heralded by stinging drops of sleet, and then the © 
Sesame heeled over to the impact of the wind till 
her lee-rail was level with the seething water. 
Geoffrey put the wheel hard down and brought 
her head up to the gale, and as she lifted herself, 
sea and sky were blotted out by a lashing deluge 
of rain and snow and hail that drove all on deck 
below. George lingered a moment, but Geoff 
waved cheerfully to him. 

“Tom and I will manage!” he shouted through 
the wild uproar of the gale. “The ship is all 
right. It will be your turn in an hour.” 

The sea got up with wonderful quickness ; the 
wind cut the wave tops off as with a knife edge, 
and drove a smoke of spray athwart the turmoil 
of the waters. Great steep seas shouldered up 
and slashed at the gallant ship, which met each 
with a fling of her dripping bowsprit before she 
dived into the hollow in its flank. Suddenly the 
very heavens seemed to open with a blinding flash 
of flame, and a crash of thunder echoed along the 
hollow waves, and rolled and crashed and roared 
again. 

At the flash, Tom sprang out of the wheel- 
house and staggered forward through the full 
turmoil of the storm, to make sure that the end of 
the lightning-conductor was safely in the sea. He 
returned drenched to the skin. 

‘Go below, Tom,” said Geoff, “and send Reg 
on deck. You are wet through, man; you should 
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have had your oilskins. Yes, go on,” as the old 
fellow hesitated; ‘there are plenty of hands on 
board now, and Nils or Magnus or any of them 
will keep a watch. Off with you.” 

A minute later Reg came on deck, clad from 
head to foot in oilskins, and made a quick run 
for the wheel-house, where Geoff was gripping the 
spokes as he held the Sesame well up to the wind, 
and did his best to keep her sailing up into it. 

‘‘We shan’t be able to keep her sailing long,” 
he said. ‘As it is, she must be going down to 
leeward fast. I hope we have enough sea room, 
but Liitke Land isn’t so far to leeward as to be 
exactly a nice neighbour.” 

“There’s a nice neighbour down below,” said 
Reg. ‘That beast Summers has got hold of a 
rifle and is in the fore-hold. He has evidently 
opened a case of spirits, and swears he will have 
our lives or our gold, and I don’t think he is 
particular which.” 

“Jemimeranne! Old Bill was right, then; he 
7s a wrong ’un, and no mistake. Anyhow, if 
Mister Summers is in the hold there’s no reason 
why poor old William should stay up here in the 
cold. Loose him and send him below, it is much 
more comfy there.” 

Reg did as Geoff suggested, and Bill went 
down the companion-way with every symptom of 
eagerness. He arrived on a curious scene. There 
were six men in the saloon listening to a voice 
that proceeded from under their feet, and which 


made itself heard through the open doorway 
Y 
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leading to the hold, even above the uproar of the 
storm. It was a high Cockney voice, and its 
owner was evidently in the quarrelsome state of 
drunkenness. 

“T'll ‘ave yer go-o-o-old!” the voice shrieked. 
“Come and tike me if yer can! I'll ’ave yer 
bloomin’ lives—w’ere is yer go-o-o-old? I'll ’ave 
it, 1 sye—yere, tike that!” At the word, a rifle 
bullet crashed through the cabin floor, missing 
George by a hair’s-breadth, as he stood wondering 
how to meet the situation. 

But if George was nonplussed, Bill was not, 
Without making any remark at all, Master William 
went, like a flash, through the low door in the 
fore bulkhead leading to the hold, in full deter- 
mination to resume his conversation with Mr. 
Summers where Nils had interrupted it on coming 
on board. 

‘A-ha! the brave dog,” roared Nils as he 
hurled his great body after Bill. George followed 
close at his heels, feeling angry that any one but 
he should lead the forlorn hope of the attack on 
Sam Summers. There was a roar and a wild ~ 
scream in the depths of the hold, a rifle shot rang 
out, followed by a low, hoarse, ominous growling 
as of a desperate struggle. 

“Show a light, Tom, quick!” George’s voice 
came up in an insistent shout, and in a few 
moments Tom was in the hold with a lantern. 
The pale flickering flame lit up a dreadful sight 
in that confused and narrow space. Nils was 
lying with his left fist hard on the Cockney’s jaw, 
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while Bill had the drunken pirate by the throat. 
George was doing his best to disengage the dog, 
and had succeeded in dragging him away, when 
Tom reached the group. 

“Here, take Bill away,” said George. ‘Shut 
him up in the galley. I only hope that drunken 
brute hasn’t killed poor Nils.” 

When Tom returned he found George bending 
over Nils, whom he had dragged towards the 
gangway, while in the depths of the hold, dim 
amid the wavering shadows, the form of the 
Cockney lay still and stark. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
FROM ARCTIC SEAS 


Nizs had proved himself to be a hero, and 
though he had only been with them a short time, 
yet he had managed to endear himself to every 
one on board the Sesame by his hearty good 
nature. It was with a dreadful fear that George 
felt for the pulse in that sinewy wrist, now lying 
so limp and lifeless, and the tiny flutter that told 
of life made him shout the joyful news up the - 
hatch. 

In spite of the confused and narrow space in 
which he lay, and despite the wild tossing of the 
ship, they managed partly to drag and partly 
to carry the great fellow into the saloon. Here 
George was able to examine the wounded arm 
and to staunch the flow of blood. 

“You know this coast?” asked Magnus, as he 
and George bent over the wounded man. 

“No, do you?” 

“Very bad coast, been wrecked here twice,” 
was the concise reply. 

“Then do you go on deck and pilot the ship,” 
said George, thinking that Magnus would probably 
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have a healthy desire not to be wrecked there a 
third time, as there seemed every chance of 
happening at the moment. 

Having stopped the bleeding, George was 
considering how to deal with the ugly bullet 
wound, when a loud cry from the deck, and the 
tinging of the electric bell communicating with 
the wheel-house caused him to leave his surgical 
employment and make a hurried dash for the 
companion-way, leaving Nils to the care of one 
.of his comrades. 

While the tragedy below had been enacting, 
those in charge of the deck had had the ship herself 
and the lives of all on board to safeguard through 
the hurricane now raging. It had proved im- 
possible to keep the ship sailing in face of the ter- 
rific thunder squalls which constantly came scream- 
ing down upon her, and Geoff had been forced to 
heave the Sesame to. The motor, it is true, kept 
whirring away below, but the screw was powerless 
to force the ship ahead in the teeth of such a 
gale, and she was being driven steadily down to 
leeward by the weight of wind. This would not 
have mattered in the open sea, but Geoff knew 
that the shore could not be far distant, and unless 
the wind changed or lessened in its violence it 
was only a question of hours before the good ship 
would be dashed to pieces on one of the wildest 
and most lonely coasts in all the world. 

When George came on deck, he found Magnus 
at the wheel, and saw the rest of the crew gazing 
down to leeward. There was no need to tell him 
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the reason of their anxious watch, for above the 
howling of the wind, or rather through it, came 
the ominous, hungry roar of breakers. . 

The seas had grown perceptibly steeper, and 
the motion of the ship was violent in the extreme. 
At one moment the Sesame would be hanging on 
the crest, with her screw racing madly in the air, 
and at the next an angry wave would be lashing 
along level with her taffrail. Reg, standing in 
the wheel-house, kept his hand on the throttle 
lever, and was doing his best to prevent the 
engine racing itself and the screw into scrap 
metal. But the succession of jars and blows and 
tense vibrations from which the ship was suffering 
were terrible indications of the wild struggle in 
which she was engaged. 

“How far off is the shore, Tom?” said 
George, turning to leeward and striving to pierce 
the veil of sleet and snow and spindrift that shut 
them in. 

‘‘Mebbe a mile, mebbe less. We are drifting 
fast. If this weather lasts we shall be ashore in 
half-an-hour.” 

Now the roar of surf grew louder, and suddenly 
there came a shout from the keen-eyed Geoff, 
‘*Tand!” 

“Prepare to anchor, Tom,” said George. 
‘Clear both anchors, it’s our only chance.” 

Magnus nodded with approval when he saw 
Tom and Geoff go forward to the anchors. The 
two worked hard on the wildly-pitching forecastle, 
and though a constant cataract of spray came 
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over the bows, yet so buoyant was the good ship, 
thanks to her great sheer forward, that the green 
water never swept on board. 

Nearer and nearer the ship drew to the dreadful 
shore that seemed to wait for her destruction. 
Clearer and clearer did the black outline of the 
low cliffs loom out through the haze of spray and 
sleet, while Tom and Geoff, having seen all clear, 
came aft for orders. George was standing outside 
the wheel-house, calm and impassive. He ordered 
_ Tom to heave the lead, and when the report 
came, ‘twelve fathom,” he stood for an instant 
silent before giving the order to anchor. 

“Tt has been a good time, boys,” said Geoff, as 
he stood watching the loom of the iron-bound 
coast, with its ring of dreadful lashing foam, It 
was good-bye that he meant, and his brothers 
knew it. 

« A good time!” said George gruffly, his hand 
on his brother’s shoulder. ‘‘ Now, Geoff, old boy, 

we must anchor: it’s our last hope. Go.” © 
«JT know him!” shouted or rather yelled 
Magnus. ‘Quick, vay on the ship! Quick!” 

«A chance for it,” said Reg, with a gasp. 

Geoff, at the word, had dashed forward along 
the slippery deck. He uncleated the jib-sheet 
and watched the steersman’s hand. It waved, 
and gradually the sheet slipped through his 
fingers until the sail was drawing, and the Sesame 
was under way. Geoff cleated the sheet, and 
looked aft for further orders. Over the ship 
heeled, caught by the full force of the gale, till 
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she seemed to be lifted and blown along the 
surface of that awful sea like the veriest bubble. 

‘Look out!” roared George, springing for the — 
mizzen-shrouds. 

Over his shoulder Geoffrey saw a great grey 
hill of water rushing towards him, its sides mottled 
with little dancing hillocks, and along its crest a 
white flicker of foam like a continual dance of 
lightning against the sombre darkness of the sky. 
He leaped for the mast, caught the slack of the 
main halliard, threw a loop around the mast and 
himself, and waited. 

There was time for one prayer, fervent and 
short. ‘God help us!” he murmured, and then 
the world was blotted out in a thunderous green 
sea of water. The wave caught the Sesame on 
the quarter; she lifted to it bravely, but not 
enough; her screw hung in the air whirling 
wildly, and with a roar the wave crashed over 
her and beat her down. Her decks were running 
a yard deep, and it seemed as though she would 
never rise and shake off the tons of water that 
held her down. Geoff was beaten and shaken by 
the blow, and felt his senses leaving him; he 
could not get to the air. Crash! and he knew 
no more. 

A year or two later, it seemed to him, he came 
to himself. He was lying in his bunk, and 
everything was strangely still. George was bend- 
ing over him with an anxious face, and the ship 
was at rest. The cry of the wind came to him as 
a dull murmur, but the Sesame took no heed of 
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it; instead, she rode quietly with the gentle motion 
of a ship at anchor in a safe haven. 

“Don’t talk,” said practical old George, when 
he saw his brother’s eyes open. ‘ You have had 
a nasty knock on the head.” 

‘“ Rough—on—the—mast,” whispered Geoff, 
with the ghost of a grin on his blood-streaked face. 

“Don’t talk, old boy,” said George again. 
“Weare safe. Yes, all of us. Don’t worry.” 

Geoff winked one eye very lazily, for he was 
_ feeling tired and his head ached. 

“Tt’s only a bruise,” said George. ‘ Nothing 
broken, but you must rest.” 

The sea that had struck Geoff senseless had 
carried away both boats, together with a dozen 
feet of the weather bulwarks, but all the men on 
deck had had time to leap to a hold on mast or 
rigging before the monster overwhelmed them. 
Most fortunately the wheel-house stood. Indeed, 
the full force of the sea had struck the ship 
forward of it or it could scarcely have escaped. 

Magnus had recognized the landas the southern 
end of Cross Island, a place well known to the 
Norwegian sealers, albeit a spot with an ugly 
record. He had twisted the Sesame round it 
into the lee of the shore, and there they had 
anchored in a snug little cove, secure from the 
storm. The one sea that had struck them had 
done much damage, but the few yards that made 
the difference between safety and death were 
covered before a second could finish the work of 
the first and overwhelm them. 
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The Sesame lay in this anchorage for twenty- 
four hours, and while the whole members of the 
crew busied themselves with repairing the ravages © 
of the sea, Geoff and Nils, with Bill to keep them 
company, lay on opposite sides of the saloon and 
passed the time quietly enough. 

When Nils had begun to come round, he was 
given a glass of milk. Dried milk was a thing 
altogether outside his experience, and he was 
greatly astonished. 

‘“You keep a cow on board ?” he asked. 

“A sea cow, Nils,” smiled Geoff, who had 
heard the query where he lay. ‘Oh, it hurts 
my head to laugh. I say, Nils, does it hurt your 
arm when you laugh ?” 

‘IT do not laugh,” said Nils. ‘“ Not yet, but 
presently, we shall see.” 

Having now no boats, the voyagers were 
unable to land on the island, which had been 
the scene of the wreck of the Freya, some thirty 
odd years before. On that desolate shore the 
winter hut of brave Captain Tobiesson still stood, 
and there his bones and those of his son still lie 
side by side. 

Gradually the storm blew itself out and was 
succeeded by a_ steady north-westerly breeze, 
and though there was still a heavy sea George 
determined to lose no time, but to take the first 
chance for a homeward passage. The season 
was well advanced, the land was now covered 
with snow and the nights were very cold, and he 
feared that the ice might swing down upon them 
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at any moment and fix them there for another 
winter. 

Under double-reefed mainsail and with storm 
headsails, the Sesame drew clear of the kindly 
shelter that had saved her from destruction, and 
once more faced the sea which had so nearly 
destroyed her. 

“There’s ginger in it, Tom,” said George 
cheerfully, as he held the wheel, bracing the good 
craft against the great rollers that took her under 
_the quarter, lifted her with a wriggle and let her 
slide. 

‘Aye, master,” said Tom, “but this is child’s 
play to wot we’ve seen, We are homeward bound 
at last.” 

By the time the weather had dropped to a 
whole sail breeze, the coast of Novaya Zemlya 
lay like a faint cloud far across the dark tumble 
of the sea. Nils and Geoff were on deck 
again, rejoicing in the renewed sense of life, 
for they hadboth been very near the border line 
indeed. > 

“Christine will be watching out for me at 
Tromsoe,” said Nils, with a far-away look in his 
eyes. 

«Will you get married this winter, Nils? 
asked Geoff. 

The poor fellow shook his head. ‘‘ No,’ he 
said, ‘‘no, we meant it, but I lose much money 
when my ship go down. It will take two seasons’ 
fishing more.” 

“Cheer up,” said Geoff, “you never know 
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your luck. I'll give you a wedding present 
anyhow.” 

A few days later they sighted the North Cape, 
and twenty-four hours later were running up the 
long fjord to Tromsoe. As they dropped anchor 
in the harbour, a Norwegian boat was rowing by 
them towards the shore. Nils sighted her and 
gave a great roar. The two men stopped rowing 
and sat for a moment with open mouths; then 
began a great shouting and jabbering, and pre- 
sently they started off, rowing for the quay as 
hard as possible. 

“A-ha, brave dog!” said Nils to Bill. “I 
will show you Christine ; also my mother. This is 
good.” 

“Reg,” said Geoff, “you make the effort of 
your life. We shall have ladies on board with 
a good idea of what cooking should really be. 
Below with you. To your cooking-pots, oh, Chef 
Doover.” 

They came on board, Christine with a spring 
that set the boat rocking, Mrs. Nils more ponder- 
ously, as became the mother of such a hero. 
When Christine saw her man’s arm in a sling, she 
turned white, but the other arm went round her, 
and she knew that all was well. 

It is no use trying to describe the meal that 
followed. Reginald proved equal to the occasion, 
and soup, fish and joint were all of the finest. 
Nils insisted on sitting with his sound arm 
round Christine’s waist, and she had to feed him. 
Then there were healths to be drunk, and the 
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Norwegians are great at toasts. First the King, 
then King Haakon, then the crew of the Sesame, 
then the ship herself, then Mrs. Nils, then 
Christine, and then Bill. 

“ A-ha, brrrave dog, I drink you!” shouted 
Nils. 

“You'll never get over that, William,” said 
Geoff, pulling Bill’s ear. 

But the best of friends must part, and two days 
later the Sesame’s anchor came out of the ground, 
_and she slipped out of the harbour to the sound 
of a huge roaring on the quay. Three times the 
flag was dipped, and still the sound of Nils’ voice 
came booming over the water, and the last they 
heard was a hoarse rumble that sounded like 
“ Brrrrave dog.” 

Two days later they were all smoking on deck ; 
Reg was steering and the others had brought up 
deck chairs and cushions and were supremely 
happy. Far over the taffrail, purple in the 
distance, lay the Norwegian coast, and the 
Sesame’s bowsprit was heading straight for 
home. 

“TI vote we give Nils a wedding present,” said 
Geoff. “Something handsome, you know. After 
all, he went for that Summers like a blooming 
viking.” 

“ Agreed,” said George, “we owe him a lot. 
What do you fellows say to a thousand pounds?” 

“Tm agreeable,” said Reg. 

“Same here,” said Tom. “We might give 
the other chaps a bit too. Magnus now pulled 
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us out of a tight corner, and they all of them lost 
above a bit when their ship went down.” 

‘““Good old Tom,” said Reg. 

“ Nils will get married right away,” said Geoff. 
“We can well afford it. Tom will be a wealthy 
old boy. Fifteen hundred a year, I shouldn’t 
wonder. You'll be going into Parliament, Tom.” 

‘Avast there, master,” said Tom. “A couple 
of pound a week is all I want.” 

“No, no, Tom Todgers, you cannot evade hard- 
earned responsibilities like that. A quarter share 
is yours, and you don’t get off with less.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “if it must be, I suppose it 
must. But, bless yer, I shan’t now’eres near 
spend it. I shall keep on at the old cottage same 
as ever, and I don’t suppose you'll mind me 
lookin’ arter the boats and so on, same as I used 
to. It'll come back to ’ee, I reckon, when I’ve 
done wi’ it, anyhow.” 

‘Don’t you be in such a hurry, old fellow,” said 
Geoff, laying a hand on his shoulder. “There 
are lots of girls, likely ones too, who would take 
you, Tom. We shall see youa family man, yet.” 

“For goodness gracious sake,” said Tom 
apprehensively, ‘don’t you go a-talkin’ about my 
money, or all the women in the country-side Il 
be arter me.” 

When the laugh called forth by this remark had 
subsided, George leaned forward and pulled Bill’s 
ear meditatively. ‘It is good to have the gold,” 
said he, “but we have had a grand time in the 
Sesame. What pals we have been! Depend 
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upon it, the best part of the gold has been the 
fetching it.” 
And Bill the Terrier, who had been dreaming 


of polar bears, wagged the singed tip of his 
stumpy tail. 
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his captors in a way that will make every British boy’s heart glow. 


Atheneum.—* Herbert Strang is second to none in graphic power and 


veracity. . . . Here is the best of characterisation in bold outline.” 


HERBERT STRANG’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


This new series is quite unique. Its aim is to encourage a taste for history 
in boys and girls up to fourteen years of age by giving all the important events 
and movements of a reign or period intermingled with a rousing story of 
adventure. While the stories are worth reading for their own sakes, they are 
also worth reading—especially on the eve of an examination—by a boy or girl 
who in class or in school text-book has worked up the ‘‘ dry history ” of the 
period. Each volume contains, besides the story, a general summary, a chrono- 
logical list of important events, and a map. Much care has been devoted to 
the ‘‘get-up” of these books. They contain about 160 pages each, with four 
beautiful illustrations in full colour, and are issued in two styles :— 


(a) As Reward Books, in cloth, with coloured cover design, 1s. 6d. 
(2) As Supplementary School Readers, is. 


. 


‘ . A Story of the Reign of Richard I. Illustrated by 
Lion Heart * ARCHIBALD WEBB. 


. A Story of the Reign of Henry V. 
Claud the Archer * Illustrated by ARCHIBALD WEBB. 
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HERBERT STRANG'S HISTORICAL SERIES continued 
Onevof Rupert's Horse >, 4255" Ee ee 


ARCHIBALD WEBB. 


. Ls = - A Se of the Rei of 
With the Black Pnnte > >= * it 


ARCHIBALD WES, 


A Mariner of England: @.S°3,%2° Rug 


by ARCHIBALD WEBB. 
With Marlborough 4 sic of te Rega of Ques. Anne. 


to Malplaquet : Illustrated by J. H. Surcurrre. 


Practical Teacher.—‘* These Stories, which sre bight and stuming, are 
sufficiently simple to be within the grasp of the children, the descriptions of 
life and manners are accurate,.and the history of the pened is interwover 
in a skilful manner.* 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, D.s.0. 


- A Storyof the Boxer Rebellion. Tssirated 
The Lost Column * in Colour by Cyrus Cuxnno. With Map 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6S. 

At the outbreak of the great Boxer Rebellion in China, Gerald Woed, the 
hero of this story, was living with his mother and brother at Milton Towers, 
just outside Tientsin. When the storm broke and Tientsin was cut off from 
the rest of the world, the occupants of Milton Towers made a gallant defence, 
but were compelled by force ef numbers to retire into the town. Then 
Gerald determmed to go in quest of the relief column under Admiral 
Seymour. He carried his life in his hands, and on more than ome occasion 
came within an ace of losing it; but he managed to reach his goal in safety, 
and was warmly commended by the Admiral on his achievement. The anthor 
has found opportunity in this record of stirring events for some excellent 
characterisation, and, among others, the matter-of-fact James, Mr. Wang, and 
Mr. Midshipman Tite will be found diverting in the extreme. 


By WILLIAM J]. MARX 


For the Admiral. Illustrated. Crown Syvo, cloth elegant, Gs. 


The brave I{uguenot Admiral Coligny is one of the heroes of French history. 
Edmond le Blanc, the son of a Huguenot gentleman, undertakes to convey a 
secret letter of warning to Coligny, and the adventures he meets with on the way 
lead to his accepting service in the Huguenot army. He shares in the hard 
fighting that took — in the neighbourhood of La Rochelle, does excellent 
work in scouting for the Admiral, and is everywhere that danger calls, along 
with his friend Roger Braund, a young Englishman who has come over to help 
the cause with a band of free-lances. This story won the £100 prize offered 
by the Bookman for the best story for boys. 
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By DESMOND COKE. 


., The Bending of a Twig. Illustrated in Colour by H. M. 


Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, 58. 

When ‘‘ The Bending of a Twig” was first published it was hailed by com- 
petent critics as the finest school story that had appeared since ‘‘ Tom Brown.” 
Then, however, it was purely a story about boys; now Mr. Coke has enlarged 
and partly rewritten it, and made it more attractive to schoolboy readers. It 
is a vivid picture of life in a modern public school. The hero, Lycidas Marsh, 
enters Shrewsbury without having previously been to a preparatory school, 
drawing his ideas of school life from his fertile imagination and a number of 
school stories he has read. Needless to say, he experiences a rude awakening 
on commencing his new career, for the life differs vastly from what he had been 
led to expect. His burning desire to distinguish himself leads him to make a 
number of ludicrous mistakes, notably when he endeavours to thrash a big 
good-natured fellow under the impression that he is the school bully. How 
Lycidas finds his true level in this new world and worthily maintains the 
Salopian tradition is the theme of this most entrancing book. 

Standard.—* A real, live school story that carries conviction in every line.” 
Outlook. —“ Mr. Desmond Coke has given us one of the best accounts of 
public school life that we possess. . - - Among books of its kind ‘The 

Bending of a Twig’ deserves to become a classic.” 


By DesmMonp COoKE, author of “‘ The 
The House Prefect. Bending of a Twig,” &. Illustrated in 
Colour by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


This story of the life at Sefton, a great English public scheol, mainly 
revolves around the trouble in wh‘ch Bob Manders, new-made house prefect, 
finds himself, owing to a former alliance with the two wild spirits whom, in 
the interests of the house, it now his chief task to suppress. In particular 
does the spirited exploit with which it opens—the whitewashing by night of 
a town statue and the smashing of certain school property—raise itself 
against him, next term, when he has been set in authority. His two former 
friends persist in still regarding him as an ally, bound to them by their common 
secret ; and, in a sense, he is attracted to their enterprises, for in becoming 
prefect he does not cease to be a boy. It is a great duel this, fought in the 
studies, the dormitories, upon the field; and Bob at the last is only rescued by 
the chance intervention of the headmaster, who, in his wild threats against an 
unknown culprit (found afterwards to be his own son), has come to learn how 
much awkward embarrassment may spring from an ill-considered action. But 
even when Bob is freed from his false position and has shown himself a 
strong house prefect there remains the question of his popularity. He feels 
that he has acted meanly. Will Sefton think so? That is answered in the 
county match, where an exciting incident combines with the hard-fought 
steeplechase to form the sporting interests of the story. 

World.—** Quite one of the books of the season. Mr. Desmond Coke 
has proved himself a master.” 
Morning Leader.—** Quite the best school story of the year.” 
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By A. C. CURTIS . 
The Good Sword Belgarde ; 9% How De Burgh Hela 


Dover. Coloured Illus-- 
trations by W. H. C. Groom. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


This is the story of Arnold Gyffard and John Wotton, pages to Sir Philip 
Daubeney, in the days when Prince Lewis the Lion invaded England and 
strove to win it from King John __ It tells of their journey to Dover through a 
country swarming with foreign troops, and of many desperate fights by the way. 
In one of these Arnold wins from a French knight the good sword Belgarde, 
which he uses to such good purpose as to make his name feared. Then follows 
the great siege of Dover, full of exciting incident, when by his gallant defence 
Hubert de Burgh keeps the key to England out of the Frenchman’s grasp. 
Later, Arnold and John learn seamanship from Mat Archer and shrewd 
Will Wynkyn; and at last, in the great sea fight of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
the French are finally defeated, and our two heroes win knighthood. 


By GEORGE SURREY 


i «A (Story. ef :the+: Sack nol Rome. 
Mid Clash of Syrords 2:4 Serie ear 


DuGDALE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


In the sixteenth century, when Italy was torn with internecine war and over- 
run with foreign invaders, her peaceful villages and vineyards were the scene 
of many a fierce battle and many a heroic deed. None more so, however, 
than some of those recounted in this story. Wilfrid Salkeld, a young English- 
man whose father had lost his life at the battle of Ravenna, flees from Rome 
as the result of a quarrel with an Italian, and he travels hither and thither in 
the hope of finding some service to which he can devote himself. He has 
been trained to arms, and as a swordsman is second to none in Italy. He 
enters the employ of Giuliano de’ Medici, the virtual ruler of Florence, whom 
he serves with a zeal that that faint-hearted man does not deserve ; he meets 
Giovanni the Invincible ; and makes friends with the great Benvenuto Cellini. 
He has many a fierce tussle with German mercenaries and Italian robbers, as 
well as with those whose jealousy he arouses by his superior skill in arms, 
His great friend and ally during his travels is his horse, and on more than one 
occasion he owes his life to Prince’s sagacity and fleetness of foot. 


By MEREDITH FLETCHER 


The Pretenders. With Coloured Illustrations by Harorp C. 


EARNSHAW. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 

A tale of twin-brothers at Daneborough School. Tommy Durrant (the 
narrator) has been a boarder for about a year, when Peter arrives upon the 
scene as a day-boy. The latter’s ill-health has prevented him joining the 
school before, and, being a harum-scarum youngster, his vagaries plunge 
Tommy into hot water straight away. The following week, unaware of all 
the mischief he has made, the newcomer, who lives with an aunt, urges his 
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twin to change places one night for a spree. Tommy rashly consents, and 
his experiences while pretending to be Peter prove both unexpected and 
exciting. Owing to his twin’s erratic behaviour at the school his affairs 
become so terribly tangled that he soon has cause to bitterly repent the 
escapade. 
People’s Journal.—‘‘ Mr. Meredith Fletcher is extremely happy in his 
delineation of school life.” 


THE ROMANCE SERIES 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. each. 


By EDWARD FRASER 
The Romance of the King’s Navy. 


‘©The Romance of the King’s Navy” is intended to give boys of to-day an 
idea of some of the notable events that have happened under the White 
Ensign within the past few years. There is no other book of the kind in 
existence. It begins with incidents afloat during the Crimean War, when 
their grandfathers were boys themselves, and brings the story down to a year 
ago, with the startling adventure at Spithead of Submarine B4. One chapter 
tells the exciting story of ‘‘ How the Navy’s V.C.’s have been won,” the 
deeds of the various heroes being brought all together here in one connected 
narrative for the first time. 

Westminster Gazette.— Mr. Fraser knows his facts well, and has set 
them out in an extremely interesting and attractive way.” 


By A. B, TUCKER 
The Romance of the King’s Army. 


A companion volume to ‘‘ The Romance of the King’s Navy,” telling again 
in glowing language the most inspiring incidents in the glorious history of our 
land forces. The charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman, the capture of the 
Dargai heights, the saving of the guns at Maiwand, are a few of the great 
stories of heroism and devotion that appear in this stirring volume. 


By LILIAN QUILLER-COUCH 
The Romance of Every Day. 


Here is a bookful of romance and heroism ; true stories of men, women, and 
children in early centuries and modern times who took the opportunities which 
came into their everyday lives and found themselves heroes ; civilians who, 
without beat of drum or smoke of battle, without special training or words of 
encouragement, performed deeds worthy to be written in letters of gold. 

Bristol Daily Mercury.—‘‘ These stories are bound to encourage and 
inspire young readers to perform heroic actions.” 
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By E. E. SPEIGHT and | 
R. MORTON NANCE 


The Romance of the Merchant Venturers. 
Britain’s Sea Story. 


These two books are full of true tales as exciting as any to be found in the 
story books, and at every few pages there is a fine illustration, in colour or 
black and white, of one of the stirring incidents described in the text. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 


‘ Illustrated in colour by JAMES DuRDEN. 
The Five Macleods. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 


Like the Leightons and the Howards, the Macleods are another of those 
delightful families whose doings, as described by Miss Whyte, make such 
entertaining reading. Each of the Five Macleods possesses an individuality of 
her own. Elspeth is the eldest—sixteen, with her hair “*very nearly up ’’— 
and her lovable nature makes her a favourite with everyone; she is fol- 
lowed in point of age by the would-be masterful Winifred (otherwise Winks) 
and the independent Lil; while little Babs and Dorothy bring up the rear. 
They live the year round at Lochmyle, a delightful Scotch village where every- 
one knows everyone else. Then one day the Conqueror sets down on the 
shores of Loch Myle Madeline Delaforce, who seems so magnificent to the 
Macleod girls. Her coming makes a difference in their lives in that it brings 
about their introduction to Donavon, the big house which they have always 
regarded as a sort of enchanted palace ; while the Hodges and Miss Hoggerty 


and Mr. Veitch (‘‘the Bishop”) all play a part in shaping the destinies of 
the Five Macleods. 


, ? Illustrated in colour by James DuRDEN. Crown 
Nina S Career. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 

The modern Louisa Alcott! That is the title that critics in’ England and 
America have bestowed on Miss Christina Gowans Whyte, whose ‘‘Story- 
Book Girls” they declare to be the best girls’ story since ‘* Little Women.” 
Mrs. E. Nesbit, author of ‘‘ The Would-be Goods,” in likening Miss Whyte 
to Louisa Alcott, wrote: ‘ This is high praise—but not too high.” “‘ Nina’s 
Career ” tells delightfully of a large family of girls and boys, children of Sir 
Christopher Howard, the famous surgeon. Friends of the Howards are 
Nina Wentworth, who lives with three aunts, and Gertrude Mannering. 
Gertrude, because she is the daughter of the Mrs. Mannering and grand- 
daughter of a peer, is conscious of always missing in her life that which 
makes the lives of the Howards so joyous and full. They may have 
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“careers” ; she must go to Court and through the wearying treadmill of the 
rich girls. The Howards get engaged, marry, go into hospitals, study in 
art schools ; and in the end Gertrude also achieves happiness. 

Outlook. —**We have been so badly in need of writers for girls who 
shall be in sympathy with the modern standard of intelligence, that we are 
grateful for the advent of Miss Whyte, who bas not inaptly been described 
as the new Miss Alcott.” 


iu 1 By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE. 
The Story Book Girls. Illustrated by HeLEN S. KUCK. 
Cloth elegant, 6S. 

This story won the £100 prize in the Bookman competition. 

The Leightons are a charming family. There is Mabel, the beauty, her 
nature strength and sweetness mingled; and Jean, the downright, blunt, 
uncompromising ; and Elma, the sympathetic, who champions everybody, 
and has a weakness for long words. And there is Cuthbert, too, the clever 
brother. Cuthbeit is responsible for a good deal, for he saves Adelaide 
Maud from an accident, and brings the Story-Book Girls into the story. 
Every girl who reads this book will become acquainted with some of the 
realest, truest, best people in recent fiction. 

Manchester Courier. —‘‘ It is not too much to say that Miss Whyte has 
opened a new era in the history of girls’ literature. . . . The writing, 
distinguished in itself, is enlivened by an all-pervading sense of humour.” 


A NEW ALBUM FOR GIRLS 

. An album in which girls can keep a record of 
My Schooldays * their schooldays. In order that the entries may 
be neat and methodical, certain pages have been allotted to various different 
subjects, such as Addresses, Friends, Books, Matches, Birthdays, Concerts, 
Holidays, Theatricals, Presents, Prizes and Certificates, and so on. The 
album contains 112 pages, and is beautifully illustrated and decorated throughout. 
In three forms: Padded Leather, 6s. net ; Leather (or Parchment tied with 

ribbon), 5S. net ; Cloth, olivine edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


By WINIFRED M. LETTS. 
Bridget of All Work. peeieds aoe by JAMES 


The scene of the greater part of this story is laid in Lancashire, and the 
author has chosen her heroine from among those who know-what it is to feel 
the pinch of want and strive loyally to combat it. There is a charm about 
Bridget Joy, moving deftly among the well-worn but brightly scoured 
furniture of her beloved kitchen, keeping a light heart under the most 
depressing surroundings. Girl though she is, it is her arm that encircles and 
protects those who should in other circumstances have been her guardians, and 
her brave heart that enables the word Home to retain its sweetness for those 
who are dependent on her. When at length she comes into her own she is 
not spoiled by success ; and those who follow her fortunes to the end will 
certainly be loth to part with Miss Letts’ charming heroine. 
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By E. M. JAMESON 


‘ Crown 8vo, olivine edges, Coloured 
The Pendleton Twins.) Gera 

A great number of little readers now look forward eagerly to the appearance 
of further volumes telling of the adventures and misadventures of the Pendletons. 
This year the family’s Christmas holidays furnish material for another bright 
and amusing story. Their adventures begin the very day they leave home. 
The train is snowed up and they are many hours delayed. They have a 
merry Christmas with plenty of fun and presents, and in the middle of the 
night Bob gives chase to a burglar. Nora, who is very sure-footed, goes off by 
herself one day and climbs the cliffs, thinking that no one will be any the wiser 
until her return. But the twins and Dan follow her unseen and are lost in 
a cave, where they find hidden treasure left by smugglers buried in the ground. 
Len sprains his ankle and they cannot return. Search parties set out from 
Cliffe, and spend many hours before the twins are found by Nora, cold and 

tired and frightened. But the holidays end very happily after all. 


Peggy Pendleton’s Plan. tastatea. 5s, 
The Pendletons, Illustrated, 5s. 


Two further stories dealing with the fortunes of the entertaining Pendleton 


family. 
By E. EVERETT-GREEN 
Our Great Undertaking. mostratea. 5s, 


Miss Evelyn Everett-Green is one of the first favourites with girls and boys. 
This is how she tells about the beginning of ‘‘ Our Great Undertaking.” 
The children have been asking granny for a story :—‘‘ Well, my dears, I will 
see what Ican do. You shall come to me at this time to-morrow night, and I 
will tell you the story of how, when I was a little girl, we children undertook 
what seemed to many people at the outset a labour of Hercules, and how we 
learned from it a number of lessons, which have lasted us through life.” The 
grandmother smiles as the happy children troop off to bed, and in these pages 
Miss Bree tells us the delightful story that grandmother told 
next day. 


By M. QUILLER-COUCH 
The Carrol] Girls. Illustrated. 5s, 


The father of the Carroll girls fell into misfortune, and had to go to Canada 
to make.a new start. But he could not take his girls with him, and they were 
left in charge of their cousin Charlotte, in whose country home they grew up 
learning to be patient, industrious, and sympathetic. The author has a dainty 
and pleasant touch, and describes her characters so lovingly that no girl can 
read this book without keen interest in Esther’s housekeeping and Penelope’s 
music, Angela’s poultry-farming, and Poppy’s dreams of market gardening. 
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By E. L. HAVERFIELD 


Dau ntless Patty. Illustrated in Colour by DUDLEY TENNANT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


The joys and sorrows, friendships and disappointments—all the trifles, in 
fact, which make the sum of schoolgirl life—are faithfully delineated in this 
story. Patricia Garnett, an Australian girl, comes over to England to complete 
her education. She is unconventional and quite unused to English ways, and 
it is not long before she finds herself the most unpopular girl in the school, 
Several times she reveals her courage and high spirit, particularly in saving the 
life of Kathleen Lane, a girl with whom she is on very bad terms. All overtures 
of peace fail, however, for Patty feels that the other girls have no real liking for 
her and she refuses to be patronised. Thus, chiefly owing to misunderstanding 
and careless gossip, the feud is continued to the end of the term ; and the 
climax of the story is reached when, in a cave in the face of a cliff, in 
imminent danger of being drowned, Patty and Kathleen for the first time 
understand each other, and lay the foundations of a lifelong friendship. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


Nathalie’s Chum. Illustrated in Colour by DUDLEY TENNANT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By her stories, ‘‘ Teddy” and “‘ Janet,” Miss Anna Chapin Ray has already 
made English readers familiar with many of the distinctive features of boy and 
girl life in America. The present story, which is cast in the same mould, 
deals with a chapter in the career of the Arterburn family, and particularly of 
Nathalie, a vivacious, strong-willed girl of fifteen. After the death of their 
parents the children were scattered among different relatives, and the story 
describes the efforts of the eldest son, Harry, to bring them together again. 
At first there is a good deal of aloofness owing to the fact that, having been 
kept apart for so long, the children are practically strangers to each other ; but 
at length Harry takes his sister Nathalie into his confidence and makes her his 
ally in the management of their small household, while she finds in him the 
chum of whom she has long felt the need. The younger members of the 
family provide a good deal of amusement throughout the story. 


: A Story of Sweet Sixteen. Illustrated in 
Teddy: Her Book. Colour by Rosert Hope. Crown 8vo, 
decorated cloth cover, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


World.—‘‘ Teddy is a delightful personage ; and the ‘story of her friend- 
ships, her ambitions, and her successes is thoroughly engrossing.” 
Yorkshire Daily Post.—‘‘ To read of Teddy is to love her.” 


Janet . Her " A Illustrated in Colour by GORDON BROWNE. 


: Crown 8vo, decorated cloth cover, olivine 
Winter in Quebec, edges, 8s. 6d. 


Outlook. —‘* The whole tone of the story is as bright and healthy as the 


atmosphere in which these happy months were spent.” _ ' 
Lady's Pictortal.—‘‘ The sparkle of a Canadian winter ripples across 


Anna Chapin Ray’s ‘ Janet.’ ” 
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By AMY LE FEUVRE 


Robin’s Her itage, Illustrated by GorDON Browne. Qs, 


Robin, the little hero of Miss Amy Le Feuvre’s latest book, is a charming 
creation. He is certainly one of the most lovable of the boy and girl 
characters in her books, whose adventures have given delight to so many 
thousands of little readers, 


Christina and the Boys, tustrated. 25, 


This a splendid story for boys and girls. All who have read Miss Le 
Feuvre’s other books will want to read this. It is a story of three children ; 
one from England, another from Scotland, the third from Wales. They are 
all so jolly that it is difficult to say which of the three will be the favourite 
with young readers. 


Roses. Illustrated. 2s, 


This story introduces us to Mrs. Fitzherbert, a dear little old lady with 
snow-white hair, as she moves among the sweet scents and sounds of her rose 
garden. She lives in a quaint old-fashioned house with casement windows 
and deep window seats, old oak staircase and panelled rooms. And into the 
midst of this secluded scene comes Dimple—her real name is Isabella, but she 
will not allow anybody to call her by that name on any account—whose 
father, owing to ill-fortune, has had to go abroad. How Dimple wins the 
hearts of all in her new home is told by Miss Le Feuvre in this little book. 


His Great Opportunity. mustratea. 2s, 

The two principal characters in this book are Roy and Dudley—two 
cousins. Both are anxious to become heroes, and they are constantly on the 
look-out for an opportunity to do some good. This leads them, one day, to 
pay a friendly visit to a sick man. They cannot get in by the door, so they 
clamber in the window, greatly to the alarm of the invalid, who takes them 


for housebreakers. The story tells how, when their great opportunity does 
arrive, they are able to seize it and turn it to account. 


Brownie . Illustrated. Qs, 
A Cherry Tree. Illustrated. 2s, 
‘Two Tramps. Illustrated. 2g, 


The Buried Ring. Tiliwerstad. Be: 
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By LUCAS MALET 


Little Peter : A Christmas Morality for Children of any Age. New 


Edition. Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES E, 
Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 


This delightful little story introduces to us a family dwelling upon the 


_ outskirts of a vast and mysterious pine forest in France. There are Master 


Lepage who, as head of the household and a veteran of the wars, lays down 
the law upon all sorts of questions, domestic and political ; his meek, sweet- 
faced wife Susan ; their two sons Anthony and Paul ; and Cincinnatus the cat 
—who holds as many opinions and expresses them as freely as Master Lepage 
himself ; and—little Peter. Little Peter makes friends with John Paqualin, a 
queer, tall, crook-backed old charcoal burner, whom the boys of the village 
call ‘‘the grasshopper man,” and whom everyone else treats with contempt ; 
but this is not surprising, since Little Peter makes friends with everyone he 
meets, and all who read about him will certainly make friends with Ai. 
What the beautiful ending is to which this quaint friendship leads up, all 
young people who like stories with beautiful endings should read the book and 
discover for themselves. 


By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 


The Adventures of Merrywink: Wsnicthy™ © 


Crown 4to, cloth elegant, 6s. - 


This story won the {£100 prize for the best children’s story in the 
Bookman competition. It tells of a pretty little child who was born into 
Fairyland with a gleaming star in his forehead. When his parents beheld 
this star they were filled with gladness and fear, and in the night they carried 
their little Fairy baby, Merrywink, far away and hid him. Why was it 
necessary to carry Merrywink away so secretly? Because of two old pro- 
phecies: the first, that.a daughter should be born to the King and Queen of 
Fairyland ; the second that the King should rule over Fairyland until a 
child appeared with a gleaming star in his forehead. Now, on the very day 
that Merrywink was born, the long-promised little Princess arrived at the 
Royal Palace; and the King, who was determined to keep his throne to 
himself, sent round messages to make sure that the child with the gleaming 
star had not yet been seen in Fairyland. The story telis us how Merrywink 
grew up to be brave and strong, and fearless and truthful ; how he set out on 
his travels and met the Princess at court, and all that happened afterwards. 
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Being a Revised Edition of ‘* The 
The New Peep of Dayo eee ane 
Hopper WIL1IAMS, and with a Preface by the BISHOP OF DURHAM. Illus- 
trated in Colour. Leather, 2s, 6d. net; cloth, 4s. 6d. net; picture boards, 


1s. net. 


For many years *‘ The Peep of Day” has been the first Bible lesson book of 
a great number of English children. The present edition retains all. the 
features that made the previous issues so popular, but it has been thoroughly 
revised with a view to making it more easily understood by the children of 
to-day. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE 
Edited by E. Nespir 


The “‘ Children’s Bookcase” is a new series of dainty illustrated books for 
little folks which is intended ultimately to include all that is best in children’s 
literature, whether old or new. The series is edited by Mrs. E. Nesbit, author 
of ‘* The Would-be Goods” and many other well-known books for children ; 
and particular care is given to binding, get-up, and illustrations. The 
pictures are in full colour. 


Sonny Sahib. By SARA JEANNETTE DuNCAN (Mrs. EVERARD 


COTES). 
A charming story of Anglo-Indian Life. 


The Water Babies, By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The Old Nursery Stories. py © Nesom, 


In this book Mrs. E. Nesbit relates the old stories of the Nursery— 
“Cinderella,” ‘Sleeping Beauty,” &c. 


Cap-o’-Yellow. By AGNES GRozIER HERBERTSON. 


A charming series of fairy stories by one of the very few modern writers 
whose work compares with the classics of fairy-tale literature such as Grimm 
and Perrault. 


Granny's Wonderful Chair by ratok, medanc 


_The author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” declared this book to be the best 
fairy story ever written. Two generations of little readers have been of the 
same opinion as Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


The volumes in ‘* The Children’s Bookcase” ave assued in three styles of 
binding: in paper boards, at 1s. 6A. net 3 cloth, 28. 6A. net; and art cloth 
with photogravure panel, 83S. BA. net. 


Scotsman.— ‘Tn point of artistic beauty and general excellence, these 
volumes, costing only Is. 67. each, are a marvellous production. 
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